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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 491—JANUARY, 1927, 


Art. 1—A GREAT TYPE AND A GREAT TIME. 


1. Henry Chaplin, A Memoir. By the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. Macmillan, 1926. 

2. A Hundred Wonderful Years. By Mrs C. 8S. Peel. 
Lane, 1926. 


Mr HEnry CHAPLIN, fortunate beyond most men in his 
life and its circumstances, has found posthumous good 
fortune in his biographical memoirs. Several have col- 
laborated in its production, but we may regard Lady 
Londonderry, his daughter, as the editor and perhaps 
writer in chief, and she has brought to this labour of 
love, on behalf of a very lovable subject, the devotion to 
be expected and a literary gift which is rather surprising. 
If the ideal of art be to conceal art, then we might add that 
the ideal of biographical art is to conceal the biographer. 
We may accept that as the rule, in spite of the ever 
glorious exception of Boswell. The first business of the 
biographer, after bringing his leading figure into the 
limelight, is, however, to see that no interference on his 
own part intercepts the light. That is an effacement 
which Lady Londonderry has wonderfully achieved. 
We are hardly aware of her presence throughout the 
book. We see no pulling of strings, hear no creak of 
mechanism; and the outcome is that she gives us a very 
living figure of her father. 

Even if the subject of this memoir had no sympathetic 
interest for us, Lord Chaplin as a type is bound to arrest 
intelligent attention, because he was so typical and 
so exceptionally representative of a century that has 
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passed. That is much to say, but not too much. He 
was typical not only of a time that has gone but of 
a time that never can return. I have referred to him as 
Lord Chaplin. But it is not in the least as a Lord (to 
be precise, his title was Viscount) that we have to think 
of him. He was ‘The Squire’; and not even or only ‘a 
squire. The definite article alone fits him. The King 
might make a lord, but no king can ever make an 
English squire, least of all a squire like Mr Chaplin. He 
was the Squire, representative of a great tradition, of a 
great social fact that since he went has ceased. Such a 
man can never be again, because the conditions which 
made him possible have gone. Mr Chaplin—I like to 
think of him so, far better than as Viscount—was 
more than typical, for he was an example of the type at 
its very highest and most perfect. There has never 
been another Squire quite like him. We have to look 
on him as the apotheosis of the Squire. He was not 
without some of the limitations of the type. There was 
a world of art, music, literature, largely hidden from 
him. It is true that he did read ‘Jorrocks’ with keen 
appreciation to his children, if that is to be literary. 
Let us leave it so. 

If he were not of artistic taste and temperament, he 
was far more formidable of intellect than are most of 
his class. If all had been his equals, the gentlemen of 
England would not have needed Disraeli to speak for 
them in the House of Commons. Mr Chaplin was a fine 
forcible speaker of the robust Tory type, a remarkably 
good letter writer. Of the many letters that Lady 
Londonderry has given us in this admirable memoir 
every one is good. And he had the industry to write 
at length. Some of the best of these letters are those 
that he wrote to his children. You may see in them the 
human heart of the man and his warm sympathy with 
children, as well as his knowledge, probably instinctive 
and gained without a thought, of what would interest 
them. 

Try as we might, we could not find a quality of the 
typical English squire lacking in Mr Chaplin. He had 
one quality perhaps in addition—a love of deer-stalking. 
But he might justify this. His mother was a Scots- 
woman, niece of no less a man than the famous stalker 
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and shot, Horatio Ross. With that heritage from his 
mother’s side he might well love ‘the tall deer’ of Black 
Mount and the forests which he leased. Then by his 
wife~~alas, his too short-lived wife—he had again 
Scottish connexion ; for she was Lady Florence Leveson- 
Gower, the Duke of Sutherland’s daughter. And there 
too, at the back of Dunrobin, is a deer forest. For 
the rest, see what he did that is in the tradition of the 
English squire, and how magnificently he did it. This 
son of a parson and of the Scottish lady, Horatia (Lord 
Nelson had been her father, Horatio’s, godfather and the 
name had been perpetuated), became more splendidly 
than any before or after him the Squire, as soon as he 
succeeded to his heritage. Of course country parson, 
though true in the letter as a description of our Squire’s 
father, is quite misleading in its implications, for, though 
he was indeed country parson, he was something more 
besides—very much the country gentleman and sports- 
man. He really had about him qualities of what Aris- 
totle calls ‘the magnificent man.’ He had the large- 
minded disregard of small things. Also, together with 
the qualities, he had one defect, perhaps inseparable 
from them—an egoism which made him regard his 
neighbour as one to whom he did indeed owe a duty, but 
a duty second, only and always, to his duty towards one 
other—his magnificent self. Withal he had a kindliness 
of heart and a sympathy and humour which hardly con- 
sist with the Aristotelian magnificence. 

Take him hunting—he was constantly with the best 
packs, riding the best horses. And he needed them 
good, for he weighed 16} stone long before any ‘elderly 
spread ’ came upon him, and Custance, some years later, 
rated his riding weight at over 18 stone. Yet he 
managed to get those many stone carried over a difficult 
country and in fast runs with the best. At twenty-five 
he was hunting a pack of his own. Take him racing—at 
twenty-six he won the Derby with Hermit. It must be 
almost a calamity, a disillusionment, to win the best 
prize so soon—like young Alexander of Macedon, with ~ 
the world too early and easily at his feet. But it does 
not seem to have taken the edge off Mr Chaplin’s zest in 
racing. He loved the turf, he loved winning money on 
it, and, next to that, he loved losing there, to the end— 
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whicb happily was very far from the days of Hermit, for 
he lived to be eighty-two. 

Socially—he was always in the best society. This 
seems a snobbish phrase to write to-day; but it is the 
statement of what was a simple fact then, when there 
was a society, that was the best, composed, exclusively, 
of those who had generations of culture behind them. 
It was not then interpenetrated with the lately-become- 
rich who have fretted the defining line away. Mr 
Chaplin married the daughter of a duke. He was the 
close friend of King Edward VII and his Queen, and of 
many of the Royal Family. Politically—he was of the 
staunchest sect of the Tories. He rose to Cabinet rank. 
He regarded his political duties seriously ; he was punctual 
in attendance at the House, and obedient to Party rules. 
It was because he would not take what he deemed grave 
burdens lightly that his viscounty was forced upon him 
—he was at first very reluctant to accept it—so that he 
might go to the more rarefied, less arduous, atmosphere 
of the House of Lords. In his own county his word 
was law—a law that was obeyed with genuine love. But 


he had to give up, all too early, his ancestral Blankney, 
an obligation forced upon him by his own too great 
‘magnificence.’ It passed to Lord Londesborough, its 
principal mortgagee, in 1892. He had come into a goodly 
heritage, but it had not been good enough for all that he 
demanded of it. 


‘At length, his loving biographer has to write—though 
with no hint of the chiding that really was the too magnifi- 
cent man’s due—‘ the resources of Mr Chaplin’s once ample 
exchequer began to feel the strain. The financial burden of 
hunting a county six days a week called for retrenchment. 
His scale of expenditure rivalled even the profusion of 
Lord Chesterfield during his reign over the Pytchley; his 
cuisine evoked memories of the art and extravagance of 
Dolesio; his hospitality was boundless. Besides hunting, 
there were the claims of Newmarket where Fortune, fickle 
jade, having once given him a Hermit, now denied him 
any second edition of her favours. His circumstances were 
no secret; his indifference to economy was proverbial. At 
Trentham his habits provoked an amusing commentary by 
the Duke of Westminster at a dinner-table of large 
numbers. It was shortly after Mr Chaplin’s marriage to the 
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Duke’s niece. “ When our Harry,” said the Duke, “is broke, 
which is only a question of time, all the crowned heads of 
Europe ought to give him 100,000/. a year in order that he 
may show them how to spend their money.” This scene, the 
ducal atmosphere, the wit and extravagance of the statement, 
might have come straight from the pages of “ Lothair,”’ and 
appropriately enough, for Brentham of the novel is Trentham 
of reality.’ 


Not bad—for the son of the country parson and his 
Scottish wife! He was an obvious and eminent excep- 
tion to the rule that ‘most of us think a great deal too 
much about our money.’ His fault, if it be a fault, did 
not lie in that direction. If it be easy to think too much 
of money, it was easy for Mr Chaplin to think too little 
of it, and therewith to forget that the owner of great 
possessions owes some duty to those who are to follow 
him. He was a country parson’s son, but he had been 
brought up on great expectations, as heir to his opulent 
Uncle Charles, the then Squire of Blankney. Henry 
Chaplin’s father died when the boy was young and he 
was much at Blankney. Of his uncle’s character some- 
thing, no doubt, was transmitted to Henry during those 
years. Of that uncle Lady Londonderry writes: 


Charles Chaplin was a survivor of a most ancient order 
of squire. A complete autocrat on his own land, and 
owning property in three counties, it was said of him that 
he could himself return no fewer than seven members to 
Parliament, since to vote the way the Squire ordered was the 
whole duty of the good tenants. He was regarded with 
universal respect and a good deal of awe, and was a perfect 
terror to the poacher. It is told of him that on one occasion 
when he was sitting on the Bench, a young lawyer from 
London, who was present, ventured to criticise a pronounce- 
ment of the Squire as not legal. “ Young man,” thundered 
Mr Chaplin, as much astonished as he was affronted by the 
interruption, “you are evidently a stranger in these parts, 
or you would know that my word is law.” ’ 


There was always a little suggestion of this Sir 
Antony Absolutism about Henry Chaplin himself, though 
mitigated by the kindliest expression that ever beamed 
from human eye—always granting that kindliness to 
himself came just a little before his kindliness to his 
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neighbour. It was a true expression, too, of the 
inward man. One had always the sense that here was 
a man of very real weight—and that was true meta- 
phorically and physically. That is not the sense, how- 
ever, in which I speak of the idea of weightiness that he 
gave. I mean that you felt when with him that he was 
‘solid,’ one who knew what he meant and would express 
himself forcibly if he wished. You could not mistake 
his meaning. He carried his bulk remarkably well, 
having, as is said, a fine presence. You might feel that 
he over-weighed you a little, but he never seemed to be 
over-weighted. He bore his bulk well. Another difficult 
thing that he carried like a conqueror was his eyeglass. 
A walk down Bond Street to-day will give you striking 
examples of how difficult it is for a monocle, as it has 
become the custom to call it, not to look as if it hada 
foolish piece of humanity behind it. Mr Chaplin never 
allowed his glass to convey that impression, though he 
did not affect the rather theatrical black ribbon which 
gave emphasis to the eye-glass of that other famous 
Squire—Bancroft. 

Another thing that Mr Chaplin, in spite of his weight, 
would never allow to trouble him was his stomach. 
With that organ, which has so great a mastery over 
many of us, he stood no nonsense whatever. 


‘To the end of his life,’ says Lady Londonderry, ‘Mr 
Chaplin took an honest delight in the pleasures of the table. 
Nature had endowed him with a noble appetite, and he saw 
no reason why he should stint it. He was a lover both of 
quantity and of quality: a connoisseur, but also a hungry 
and healthy mortal. Once, in or about the year 1905’ (so 
that he was not so very young then) ‘at a dinner given by 
a Conservative statesman, a young man observed that the 
vintage port, which he himself was unable to touch, was 
being heavily punished by his neighbour, Mr Chaplin, and he 
pointed out the contrast. “ Ah,” said Mr Chaplin, “all my life 
I have lived according to a very simple plan. It is always 
to have what I like, when I like it, and as much of it as I 
like.” This simple plan, faithfully followed, brought with it, 
no doubt, its penalties, but they were manfully faced. On 
one occasion, in the later years of his life, a friend found him 
with his foot on a stool, suffering from a severe attack of 
gout. “This pain,” he said, “is simply Hell, but I rejoice to 
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think that in my youth I earned every twinge of it many 
times over.” Once he was in bed in Stafford House after a 
bad fall. His servant, by mistake, gave him a very strong 
liniment, which he drank. Consternation ensued, and the 
doctor was summoned; but Mr Chaplin, dreading some inter- 
ference with his food supplies, sent for two chops and a 
bottle of champagne, which he disposed of before the doctor 
arrived.’ 


He was only sixty-four then. Six years later, at 
seventy, his appetite seems to have improved. Again he 
was suffering from an accident, again from a fall out 
hunting: Two ribs were broken and one had penetrated 
the lung. Pneumonia ensued; the patient grew worse, 
and his personal friend, Sir Alfred Fripp, one of the 
great surgeons of the day, volunteered to go down and 
advise what should be done. Mr Chaplin, however, con- 
sidered himself better and thought that he was not 
having sufficient nourishment. He said he must see his 
cook himself—and he did. The cook, wishing to please 
him, said that he had been sent a goose and that there 
was also a hare and asnipe. Mr Chaplin said that he 
would have them all. At that moment Sir Alfred Fripp 
arrived. Lady Castlereagh was already there, having 
motored over on hearing of Mr Chaplin’s condition. The 
nurse had asked her not to go in, as she was not 
expected until later in the day, and she did not wish to 
arouse Mr Chaplin’s suspicions. 


‘“ What are we to do?” said Lady Castlereagh. “ My father 
has ordered a goose and a hare and a snipe and refuses to 
listen to the nurse and his condition is very grave.’ Sir 
Alfred, who had been looking at the chart, agreed and 

essed into Mr Chaplin’s room. He was greeted most cheerily 
and bidden to stay to lunch and told what the menu was. 
When he came back to Lady Castlereagh he said, “ Leave 
your father alone. He can’t be treated like an ordinary 
mortal, and, if I may say so, he has a royal courage and a 
royal stomach. It is a case of kill or cure.” At that moment 
Mr Chaplin called through the door for Sir Alfred, who 
returned to the sick-room, and reappeared shortly choking 
with laughter. “Your father,” he said, “sent for me to say 
that if I would prefer his not eating all these things, he would 
give up the snipe!”’’ 


He lived greatly, and probably he had to take in 
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large imports to balance the liberality of his efforts. He 
was conscientious about his duties in Parliament. Most 
men, when such duties threatened interference with a 
day’s hunting, would have sacrificed one or the other— 
the pleasure with a sigh or the duty with a pang. Not 
so Mr Chaplin. He snatched the best of both those 
opposite worlds. Like his gastronomic plan of life, the 
method was simplicity itself : 


‘ After a late sitting of the House of Commons, he would 
engage a special train from King’s Cross to take him down 
to a particular spot in the Burton country. By his direction 
the train would draw up in a cutting remote from any road- 
side station. From the train would then emerge a young 
gentleman in red coat and leathers. Up the bank he clambered, 
where his hack and groom were waiting for him on the top; 
and away he galloped to the meet of his hounds.’ 


In those days, as Lady Londonderry reminds us, men 
were not afraid of hacking long distances to the meets. 
‘Lord Henry Bentinck, when he hunted the Burton 
country from Welbeck six days a week, used to ride the 
thirty miles out and the thirty miles home, having three 
hacks each way.’ If Lord Henry Bentinck could do this, 
it was probable that Mr Chaplin would do the same or 
something like it. For Lord Henry was his Mentor in 
youth, and even in his years of mature discretion Mr 
Chaplin did not forget that Mentor’s example and 
precepts. 


‘In all matters pertaining to sport, and indeed in most 
others,’ says his daughter, ‘ the young Chaplins had a perfect 
counsellor and friend in their neighbour, Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck. He was at the time Master of the Burton Hunt and 
Mr Charles Chaplin was his principal supporter—subscribing 
twelve hundred pounds a year. Lord Henry taught the 
children everything that they had to learn about horses and 
hounds, and they were proud indeed when he told them that 
the hounds which had been “ walked” by them were among 
his best. He was a kind of fairy godfather to them all in his 
own strange way; Harry in especial owed him much, and in 
spite of the difference in age there was a close and lasting 
friendship between them.’ 


Late in his life we find Mr Chaplin writing, ‘It was 
from Lord Henry that I learned everything I ever knew— 
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about horses, hounds, deer-stalking, deer forests, and 
sport of all kinds and a great deal about politics too.’ 

There was never the slightest doubt about what Mr 
Chaplin stood for in politics. Probably no man ever 
was in less doubt about his opinions and duties. His 
mind had none of the subtlety which suggests doubts 
and difficulties. He saw his aims clearly, and rode at 
them as straight as he would try to ride across a country. 
He must have been several years short of fifty when 
Lady Londonderry writes of him: ‘ The champion, as he 
already felt himself to be, of the agricultural interests of 
England, his hands were full in urging in Parliament 
the claims of English land on a preoccupied Govern- 
ment.’ In a more considered and later judgment she 
tells us: 


‘ As a devout follower and admirer of Disraeli, a long line 
of Conservative leaders came to look on him as their most 
constant support. In every great issue that marked the 
passage of the latter half of the nineteenth century and in 
the war agony of the second decade of the twentieth, he bore 
his part. Of no outstanding brilliance, he owed his power to 
his sincerity of purpose. His winning personality made him 
friends even among his political enemies, and his kindness of 
heart gained him affection not only from his constituents, 
but from a wide circle of the British public who saw in him 
a statesman of single aims, and a human being whom they 
could understand and admire. Nor should it be forgotten 
that he had in his own way remarkable oratorical gifts. It 
was not only an agricultural meeting that listened to him 
with attention. He had the “ grand manner” in speaking, 
and an air of well-bred sincerity which was extraordinary to 
audiences who had never met quite the like before. His 
daughter well remembers meetings when he was received 
with condescension, and listened to in a spell-bound silence 
which ended in a thunderous ovation.’ 


That is very well said, and it is true. One does not 
need to accept it with any discount because it is written 
with a daughter’s partiality. A cloud of independent 
witnesses endorse it. Most emphatically he did express 
the ‘grand manner.’ It is not a daughter, but Lord 
Willoughby de Broke who writes of him: 


‘His stature and good looks invested him with all the 
insignia that constitute a great personality, a personality 
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that, in the language of the theatre, “ gets over the foot- 
lights.” . .. He was one of the last, if not the last, of the 
fox-hunting country gentlemen who also wielded political 
influence, such as Lord George and Lord Henry Bentinck and 
the fifth Lord Spencer. His appearance is too well known 
to need any detailed description. It has been said that no 
one was half so clever as Lord Thurlow looked. May we say 
that no one was half such a country gentleman as Henry 
Chaplin looked? He possessed a strongly marked individu- 
ality, easily recognisable, familiar to the public. Every one 
knows him by sight.’ 


Mrs Peel’s hundred years make a frame into which 
we may fit—rather loosely—this gracious and ample 
figure of the Squire of Blankney. Her century begins in 
1820, twenty-one years before his birth: it terminates 
three years before his death in 1923. He fills the frame 
as nearly as a man’s span of life well may, and his noon- 
day is almost the centre of Mrs Peel’s picture. That 
being so, it is curious how little her very entertaining 
book touches the subjects which would have interested 
him, who was as typical a figure of the time as could be 
found. The whole of the sporting life of the century, 
a century which saw the rise of a keen interest in many 
sports which were entirely disregarded at its commence- 
ment—all this is left unnoticed by Mrs Peel. Perhaps 
she was right to impose on herself limitations. The 
century had more facets than any one book could 
display. 

It is an entertaining compilation. One does it no 
injustice so to speak of it, for it is mainly as a 
collection of what are conveniently called ‘ana’ that its 
author intends it. And the intention is fulfilled. In 
addition to the ‘ ana’ of the text, there is a collection of 
illustrations showing the changing fashions, which in 
itself makes the book worth while. It is as informing 
as if she had gone to ‘Punch,’ our greatest national 
gallery of social changes, had taken of its best—this is 
not an accusation of theft or plagiarism—and transferred 
the figures to her book. We go from Dundreary with 
his whiskers and his crinolined ladies to the slender 
types of to-day. It is to be regretted that the oppor- 
tunity was not taken to show us, on one and the same 
page, contrasted, a girl of the weasel-like slimness of 
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the figures which are ever around us now, and the 
bulges and circumferences of the days of hoops and 
bustles. It was an occasion which it is almost criminal 
to have missed. This is a book which will give plenty 
to talk about ; and we must admit that to be no mean 
achievement when we consider that it is down the 19th 
century that Mrs Peel has gone mining for 80 per cent. 
of her ore and nuggets. 

For, truth to say, it is a mine which has been so 
industriously delved that one might think all that could 
glitter must have been extracted long ago. But yet we 
shall talk much over Mrs Peel’s book, if I mistake not, 
for the details which she has brought us out of that 
wonderful century. It is her sumptuary chapters, her 
discussions on what things of domestic use cost and 
have cost, her family budgets now and at different times 
in the century, that will capture us. For most of us, 
not being Squires of Blankney, the saying that ‘ we all 
think a great deal too much about our money’ is true, 
doubtless; even though it carry with it a savour of 
heroic counsel. That most of us do think a great deal 
about money is true without the moral tang. 

It is not exactly the century that Mrs Peel discusses. 
From 1820 to 1920 her hundred years run. Neither is 
it all her budgets that we shall study with personal 
zest. She begins to treat of her great theme in 
Chapter 111—‘ Life in Palaces’—the inebriety of King 
George IV and of King William ; the sobriety introduced 
at Court by Queen Victoria, and so on—sketches that are 
familiar. She continues her studies through the classes, 
to the cottage and the slum. To most of us, poor and 
passing mediocrities, neither Alpha nor Omega of the 
social scale, our knowledge of palaces or of cottages 
comes mainly by glimpses through windows or doors. 
We do not expect to be kings: we hope not to be slum- 
dwellers. So we read the budgets of palaces and slums 
with the admiration or distress befitting the subject; 
yet with no rise of temperature. But when Mrs Peel 
conducts us from palaces to the mansions of the rich, 
and so on through the dwellings of the middle-class and 
the lower-middle; well, there, somewhere, we are at 
home; because to most of us has been vouchsafed the 
privilege now and then of entry into rich houses, while 
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lawful occasions may even have summoned us into those 
of the ‘lower-middle. Somewhere, moreover, in this 
long gamut we shall have actually touched our own place, 
our own income, and then it is no longer, ‘I wonder 
how Dives gets along in that great house,’ or ‘how 
Lazarus makes those two ends meet’; it is ‘ that’s our- 
selves—now, how can she say we ought to be able 
to live on that?’ Inevitably there is the servant 
problem, which was so much a factor in the difficulties, 
financial and otherwise, of domestic life then, almost as 
now. So, if your guests or your cooks are late for 
dinner you may serve up all the materials for a good 
dish of talk, if no more, in that cold quarter of an hour, 
if this book is at hand upon the table and ready to be 
opened at the right page. Anywhere about the middle 
of the book will do—say Chapters vir to xm for 
preference. 

She tells us of a country house, only named as C 
Hall, but evidently of a large size, where in 1860 or so, 
‘Household accounts show that in winter time, on an 
average one ton of coal per day was consumed.’ With 
our green experience of the longest coal strike on record, 
this seems much. Let us come down to more modest 
and common measures. From ‘ The Cook’s Oracle,’ date 
1821-22, Mrs Peel extracts ‘a table of expenses for a 
family of three in the parlour, two maids and a man, 
allowance being made for a dinner-party once a month.’ 
The yearly expenditure in such a household is given at 
3201. Of course, no rent or rates or house repairs are in 
this total, nor is any allowance made for wine, without 
which we hardly know whether any guests would have 
been found to come tothe monthly dinner-party. ‘Table 
ale, however—rather a washy and watery sound about 
this beverage, is there not ?—is put down at 251. a year. 
From the above total, if we deduct, as Mrs Peel notes: 


‘coals, washing and table ale—75l.—that leaves 2451., which 
is practically 41. 15s. a week or roughly 16s. per head for food 
and cleaning materials in a household “ where there is plenty 
of good provisions, but no affectation of profusion.” Such 
living, in 1913, might have cost 12s. a head; while, in 1920, 
il. a head per week might cover the cost. One must remember, 
however, that dinner-parties in 1822 were costly affairs, for 
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each of the two or three courses consisted of a vast number 
of dishes.’ 


Probably most readers will be surprised to see that 
the cost of living in 1820 was a third as much again as 
in 1913. The rise since the war will not be a surprise at 
all. The last item of the list in ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ is 
pleasant: ‘Sundries and Forgets.’ 501. out of the 3201. 
total is allowed for these. ‘ Forgets’ is good. 

Mrs Peel might have been a little more exactly 
enlightening about her dates, now and again; but 
apparently it is of about the middle of the 19th century 
that she writes : 


‘For the younger army officers in the less expensive regi- 
ments an income of 4007. a year all told was considered 
sufficient for a young couple to begin upon, while many 
curates and their families subsisted upon 1501. or 2001. a 
year. Incomes of between 400. and 8001. a year were con- 
sidered comfortable means for country clergy and Civil 
Servants. ... In 1875, Mrs Humphry Ward, then a young 
married woman with two babies, was living at Oxford. It 
was possible, she says, “ to keep as many little nursery maids 
as one required on 800. or 9002. a year, which was about the 
income that she and her husband jointly earned.” .. . 

‘From a collection of household budgets, it seems that in 
1890 a Colonel, commanding his regiment, with wife and 
three children under seven, found it none too easy to manage 
on an income varying between 14001. and 1500/. a year, this 
being “ because we are always moving about, which adds to 
our expenses. If we could settle down in the country on 
13002. I could manage most comfortably.” 

‘A mother of two daughters living in good society in 
London considered that in 1913 “ young people could begin 
on 8001. with hope of some increase of income: now (1920) 
I hope neither of my children will marry on less than 10001., 
and it will be hard enough to do on that, even though nowa- 
days no one hampers themselves with large families.” ’ 


There is much more in this kind, more budgets, 
various estimates; but enough has been cited to show 
that much is given us to discuss, to disagree with, to get 
excited about, and over which to break up domestic 
peace. And what more should we ask of a book than 
that? 

Other chapters tell of changes that we well know— 
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as from a slow-going to a quickly moving time, from a 
time when people had no book-learning at all to our 
present state of educational imperfection, from a time 
when no man was permitted to smoke tobacco in the 
house to the smoking by both sexes and all sizes any- 
where and everywhere. An excellent change is noted 
in greater humanity shown to the lower animals, 
although Mrs Peel is constrained to tell us of an aunt— 
not her own but a correspondent’s, and again the date is 
left a little sketchy, but may be nearly conjectured from 
the surroundings—who, when of a morning, she gave 
out to the cook the groceries from the store: 

‘wore an apron, goloshes, and a silk handkerchief tied over 
her cap. She was then a small fragile woman of about fifty- 
seven, with white hair, brilliant blue eyes, and single eye-glass, 
and the spirit of a Napoleon. The little dear was devoted to 
animals, but owned with shame that she had a naughty love 
for a cock-fight. She wore white lace caps, generally adorned 
by a blue ribbon bow, and in the morning a little black silk, 
lace-frilled apron; all middle-aged women wore caps then.’ 


A fascinating little figure ; but at a cock-fight! Mrs 
Peel casts an illuminating and an entertaining search- 
light now and then on the life below stairs—not so free- 
and-easy as you might ignorantly imagine; but, on the 
contrary, fast bound by etiquette. There was ‘a servant 
problem’ then—even at Mrs Peel’s earliest then—as now. 
The servants have much changed. But human nature 
is unchanged, so our forefathers groaned and grumbled 
much as we groan and grumble. From the point of 
view which we, highly educated by the modern servant, 
have so painfully attained, we may think that they had 
mighty little to grumble about. Some of the old family 
servants were of a devotion which we do not now find. 
The type is as extinct as the Dodo, or the English squire. 
We may permit ourselves a doubt, however, whether 
the Squire of Blankney could ever have had anything 
but loving service, even as we can have no possible 
doubt that all of his household found themselves treated 
with a kindness and liberality beyond their merits. Mr 
Chaplin was, however, as much an exception as were 
widows in the opinion of Mr Weller, senior. 

It is almost comforting that Mrs Jane Carlyle found 
the British workman much that we have fondly believed 
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only a prolonged course of Trade Unionism has brought 
him to. ‘I have often said,’ she writes, ‘ that I couldn’t 
be at the trouble to hate any one; but now decidedly I 
hate our Mr * The Mr, thus left blank, was ap- 
parently by profession, though not by performance, a 
paperer and painter. ‘His conduct has been perfectly 
shameful; not a promise kept, and not even an apology 
for breaking them. I have ceased to write to him, to 
send any messages to him. I merely pray God to “very 
particularly damn him.”’ Whether any special pro- 
vidence did visit the victim of the invocation and the 
split infinitive we are not told; but the whole sentiment 
of the passage breathes the spirit which we had 
ignorantly thought was only to be provoked by the 
modern plumber. Perhaps, however, it took less than 
the modern plumber to provoke Mrs Jane Carlyle. 

Mrs Peel quotes Thackeray’s advice to the gentleman 
in ‘ Hobson’s Choice,’ who is thinking of engaging a man- 
servant. The advice, to put it in a word, is ‘Don't.’ 
Parlour-maids are better. ‘I like them, I own,’ says Mr 
Hobson. ‘I like to be waited on by a neat-handed Phyllis 
of a parlour-maid, in a nice-fitting gown and a pink 
ribbon on to her cap.’ Phyllises, neat-handed and other- 
wise, had come much into vogue before the Great War, 
and were ubiquitous during its course ; but until towards 
the end of the last century it is not to be denied that 
gentlefolk hardly thought it was ‘gentlemanly ’—the 
word had not quite gone out then—to have the front door 
opened by a woman servant. Probably the strict below- 
stairs etiquette had its uses, as well as the ceremony 
above stairs from which it was reflected. Questions of 
procedure have to be answered by rule; otherwise they 
will only be answered by unruliness. 

‘ Visiting servants, Mrs Peel tells us, ‘ were given the 
precedence of their employers, in some cases being 
addressed by their employer's names.’ Yes, we know 
that; but consider the nicety of the following case 
under that dispensation. ‘One of two gentlemen who 
shared the services of a valet’—but can it have been 
a fully self-respecting gentleman’s gentleman who 
allowed himself to be thus divided ?— 


‘relates that “ Henry came to me yesterday and said, ‘If you 
B2 
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please, Sir, I should like to know whose servant Iam.’ ‘ Well, 
Henry, you were engaged to look after both of us, weren’t 
you?’ ‘Yes, Sir. No trouble about that, Sir. But you see, 
Sir, if I’m his lordship’s servant I sit next to the house- 
keeper, and if I’m your servant I sit next the Hon. Miss ——’S 
maid—which I should prefer, Sir.’ ”’ 


His frankness surely deserved the reward of the Hon. 
Miss ’s maid for his next. Mrs Peel tells us of an old 
lady, well-known in the North of England, who gnawed 
her chicken-bones—that is, took them in her fingers and 
bit the meat off them—and said that ‘as children we 
were allowed to gnaw our chicken-bones because, accord- 
ing to our nurse, Queen Victoria did it.’ This legend ran 
in many a house. But we do not know what the etiquette 
about chicken-bones was, or even what it is, below stairs. 

As between upper servants and lower the distance 
was marked then as it is marked still; and the right 
commanding officer of a lower servant was not the master 
who paid him but his immediate upper. Mr Hamley in 
‘Wives and Daughters,’ as cited by Mrs Peel, had broken 
this iron rule and had, himself, spoken winged words to 
afootman. On which the justly offended butler observed, 
‘Anger’s a good thing for Thomas’ (the footman). ‘He 
needs a deal of it. But it should have come from the 
right quarter—and that is me myself, Mr Osborne, I 
know my place, and I know my duties as well as any 
butler that lives. And it’s my duty to scold Thomas, 
and not master’s.’ No doubt Thomas got some of that 
anger which was such ‘good medicine’ for him from the 
butler also; but that could not take the edge off the 
master’s offending. 

What is the rule governing a host’s rights to see that 
the water brought to a guest’s bedroom is properly warm ? 
Is it permitted to the host to test it with his own finger- 
tip or is it a duty to be scrupulously left to the servant 
who is the water carrier? Lord Fisher has a story to 
the point, of a visit to King Edward at Sandringham 
when Lord Redesdale was a fellow guest: 


‘The King was there alone’ (he means, without Queen 
Alexandra) ‘and Lord Redesdale and myself were the only 
guests. The King was very fond of Redesdale, and rightly 
so. He was a most delightful man, He and I were sitting 
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im the garden near dinner-time. The King came up and said 
it was time to dress, and he went up in the lift, leaving 
Redesdale in the garden. Redesdale had a letter to write 
and rushed up to his bedroom to write it behind a screen 
there was between him and the door; the door opened, and 
in came the King, thinking he had left Redesdale in the 
garden, and went to the wash-hand-stand and felt the water 
to see if it was hot, and went out again. Perhaps his water’ 
had been cold, but anyhow he came to see if his guest’s was 
all right.’ 


Is not that a pleasant picture of King Edward as 
host? It will lose nothing of effect if we end up with 
another, as pendant to it, of the same Royal and very 
human personage as guest—this time from Lady London- 
derry’s book: 


‘On one occasion, when King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
was visiting Blankney, Mr Chaplin’s small son, Eric, was in 
his room while he was dressing for dinner. On the dressing- 
table stood a bowl of Indian corn from which he was in the 
habit of feeding the pigeons from his window. After his 
father had gone down to dinner, the small boy had a brilliant 
idea of spreading a layer of corn between the lower sheet 
and the blanket on the father’s bed. When the exhausted 
host of a large house-party retired at a late hour, sleep was 
found to be impossible from a pricking discomfort beneath 
him. 

‘Investigation followed, and it was not until a housemaid 
had been roused and the bed re-made that the long-suffering 
parent obtained his rest. When the children came down 
according to custom the next morning while the guests were 
at breakfast, the story was told with some humour by the 
victim. The Prince, delighted by a practical joke very much 
after his own heart, gave the boy a sovereign, with the 
promise of another should it be repeated!’ 

We are left wondering what happened to Master Eric 
Chaplin, besides getting the sovereign. Another specu- 
lation of some interest is what would have happened to 
King Edward if he, as a small boy, had played a like 
prank on his own august father. 


Horace G. HutTcHINSON. 
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Art. 2—THE STATE AND MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


THE natural history of the state has not yet been com- 
pletely written. Neither has the study of the state’s 
essential functions been put upon a real historical basis, 
although Professor Oppenheimer a few years ago wrote 
one or two important chapters of that study. Ata time 
in the history of European civilisation when there is an 
insistent demand for the intervention of the state in 
industrial and social affairs, and when half-articulate 
demands for freedom and justice are made by a partially 
educated democracy, it is important to know this natural 
history and to understand what relationships the modern 
state bears to democracy. 

We know fairly well the relationship the state of 
Athens bore to the Athenian democracy, a democracy 
limited and direct. The Athenian citizen expressed his 
individuality either directly in his daily pursuits, or 
through broad-based and popular institutions like his 
priesthood, his games and the state. The citizen func- 
tioned directly in the public assembly and in other 
activities, including war and the holding of public offices. 
It has been maintained with a certain degree of plausi- 
bility that the too open nature of Athenian democracy 
was the cause of her downfall in the long struggle with 
Sparta. Modern communities are much larger, even as 
cities apart from their organisation as nations, and this 
direct participation in public affairs of national character 
becomes impossible, leading to the representative principle 
in modern democracies. We are beset on the one hand 
with the possibilities of an inefficient anarchy where 
functional organisations are at a discount, and on the 
other hand with the dead hand of closed bureaucracy, 
to which the overloading of the state with industrial 
functions would lead. We have emerged slowly to 
democracy from a condition of feudalism, the antithesis 
of democracy, the characteristic of which is to seek the 
most complete expression of the individual’s personality 
on the widest possible franchise. That wide franchise 
has to be political, industrial, artistic and moral, and 
this expression of modern democracy can only be effected 
through functional organisations, working in those fields 
of activity, in collaboration with a popularly elected 
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organisation of true state activities. Democracy is not 
simply a form of government (such must to a certain 
extent be bureaucratic), but is an attitude of mind to 
government and all other forms of human activity 
which presupposes an active and alert interest in them 
and a certain jealousy of undue encroachment on private 
feelings and actions. It also assumes a respect for other 
personalities and consequently is a disciplined freedom. 

Theoretically, no doubt, the modern state should have 
a close correspondence with modern democracy. But 
contemporaneous things have seldom the affinities we 
would expect to find by abstract reasoning. The estab- 
lished state is always a survival from a more remote age 
from which it claims its sanctions, and recognising this 
fact we should expect to find, not only faint traces of 
past functions, but an overwhelming sense of incongruity 
between the expressions of its power and purpose and 
the aims of modern democracy. Democracy, as we have 
come to understand it, is not a survival from the distant 
past, but in its modern garb it is a new thing in the 
world; a thing incomplete and partially dressed in the 
swaddling clothes of ancient shibboleths, and incomplete 
knowledge of its own purposes and those of the functional 
institutions which were old and persistent in society when 
it came to birth. 

It may be said that if one institution has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly, it is that of the state. The complaint 
is made, indeed, that the state’s activities rather than 
the life of peoples have been the constant theme of 
historians and political philosophers. The complaint is 
valid ; but we have to realise that it is the histories of 
established great states which have been narrated, his- 
torical states which were taken for granted, and whose 
fundamental bases have not been explored, but only 
their juridical and military history, since establishment. 
There has been little discussion concerning the necessary 
nature of the state and its functions in society, and little 
inquiry concerning the origin of the idea of the state, 
and the development of that idea. 

No doubt, states did not come into existence in the 
first instance as ideas, but were built upon accomplished 
facts of supremacy. The ruler or tyrant probably pre- 
ceded any philosophy of the state, and yet the state in 
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a@ proper sense could not be said to have existed until 
the idea of the functions a ruler should perform had 
been elaborated to a certain degree. In this develop- 
ment of the idea of the state, however, there has been a 
tendency to discover for it mythical origins on the one 
hand, and on the other hand a tendency to conduct the 
inquiry in a spirit of unhistorical rationalism, developing 
it as a pure abstract idea in vacuo. The latter, indeed, 
has succeeded in making a bogey of the state, something 
awe-inspiring and terrible and remote from human feel- 
ings. It has conduced very little to the elucidation of 
the obscurities and difficulties with which the subject is 
surrounded. People are afraid to inquire into the origins 
of the state because rationalists have so stressed its 
juristic aspect as to give it an air of infallibility and 
omniscience. Humbler people feel that to probe into 
its natural history and functions is to disturb the very 
basis of law and order, and to undermine the stability 
of civilised life. Most histories are written as justifica- 
tions for the actions of powerful men and bodies quite 
as much as explanations of the cause of events, even if 
the bodies justified have a life measured by centuries. 
The peculiar position held by the state has made it, not 
only the successful litigant in dispute, but also the judge 
and jury in its own case as well as the censor of public 
opinion; so that even contemporary evidence, which 
might have been unfavourable to its claims in particular 
instances, is suppressed. Those actions are generally 
called vindicating justice, which in this sense is always 
the right of the more powerful. 

History is the record of justification for the soldiers, 
statesmen and lawgivers who have been successful in 
imposing their will upon peoples. It weighs evidence 
by the forms of juridical procedure, and is even capable 
of creating a legal myth to explain and justify oppres- 
sion. Such legal fictions are the doctrines of ‘natural 
law’ and the ‘law of previous accumulation,’ fictions 
designed to justify the harsh property laws of Rome, 
and the appropriations of the fruits of labour by power- 
ful persons throughout the ages. But although many 
of the activities of the state are based on legal fictions, 
that fact does not make the state any the less strong, 
for a legal fiction as a metaphysic is often beyond the 
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range of effective and practical criticism, where a state- 
ment of fact is open to controversy and different in- 
terpretations. The metaphysical idea of the state 
becomes closely connected with ideas of deity and divine 
sanctions, and, therefore, deeply embedded in the popular 
and superstitious mind. There becomes elaborated, in 
the course of years, a doctrine of rights for the rulers 
and a ritual of duties for the ruled, which in many cases 
are inviolate and more sacred than the canon law itself, 
and stand as criteria for right and wrong actions. 

Is the state all that it claims to be—an inviolate god 
on earth, something beyond question as an idea, and 
beyond the judgment of the moral code of the society 
in which it operates, and of which it is by assumption 
an important functional organ? Is it truly a social 
institution, or are its activities anti-social and is it there- 
fore a tyranny? Is there a necessary state, as well as an 
historical state; and if so are they in any way identifiable? 
Those are some of the questions modern men are called 
upon to answer, if they are to take right action in their 
social activities. If, as some believe, there be no neces- 
sity for the existence of a state at all, and if the activities 
of the historical state be anti-social and repressive of 
the human instinct for freedom and self-expression, it 
would be our duty to work for its destruction at all 
costs. If, on the other hand, there be an undeniable 
necessity for such an organisation as the state, whether 
or not it be the historical state we know; a necessary 
state whose true functions have become warped in the 
practical world, the problem becomes one of readjust- 
ment of social functions, a readjustment only possible 
by a clearer enunciation of principles. It may be that 
the necessary state and the historical state are identical, 
and that the state as we know it is a complete reflex of 
the condition of society at any time and answers perfectly 
to the needs of that society. This would mean that with 
the development of society the character of the state 
would change. With the growth of democracy and the 
validity of the codperative'principle in place of autocracy 
and competition, there would grow up a corresponding 
democratic state; but he would be bold who would say 
that the great military states of the modern world, as 
such, have any real correspondence to the democratic 
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spirit of modern times. The problem, however, is not 
so simple as it appears, whilst unfortunately the 
tendency of discussion, particularly on historical topics, 
is to over-simplification. It is probable that the activities 
of the state at any moment could be calculated, if we 
were able to assess at the proper values the stresses of 
ancient survivals and those due to functional adaptation, 
along with the secondary stresses of the theorists of all 
descriptions; for in state activities the influence of the 
theorist, particularly the legal theorist, is profound. 
The problem of the relationship of the state to democracy 
is further complicated by the conceptions we hold of 
the latter, whether we are satisfied with the political 
democracy we know to-day, or whether our imagination 
envisages a more complete functional democracy, where 
freedom will reside in the practical details of life and 
work, rather than in the widest political franchise. 

It is apparent that not only is there a wide variation 
of practice concerning state activities, but that there is 
also a wide variation of theory regarding the work the 
state should undertake. Unfortunately, in discussing 
such matters the student is faced with the decrees of 
bodies which must be authoritative, in some essential 
matters, if the fabric of civilised society is to remain 
intact. Many functions are performed to-day by the 
state and by the analogous corporate bodies of burgh 
and county, which we would not be prepared to admit 
to be the proper function of those bodies under any 
circumstances. Yet a body of opinion, which seeks to 
limit the more obvious abuses of state activity, seeks 
the attainment of freedom by loading the state authority, 
more than ever, with a multitude of functions, which 
if successfully imposed would defeat the ends the pro- 
tagonists of collectivism have in view. That is because 
the conception of democracy held by such theorists and 
propagandists remains vague and indefinite, being, 
indeed, in the condition wherein it was left by the 
ancient Greeks. The state, when it performs such extra 
state functions, does so, not as a public convenience, but 
as a natural right pertaining to it, and we are faced to- 
day with the omniscient theory of the state, both by the 
defenders of monarchy and republicanism, as well as by 
socialists and communists. 
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The historical state, as we know it, has almost always 
been repressive of freedom and has been used as a means 
whereby to expropriate forcibly much of the fruits of 
labour. It is in this respect merely a continuation and 
extension of the economic exploitation of the mass of 
men by their more powerful neighbours which prevails 
in economic society. Economic exploitation is, at best, 
but a rough-and-ready method, and only crudely skims 
the cream from the milk. The state by means of care- 
fully graded taxation, principally on articles of common 
consumption, performs a more scientific second skimming, 
which leaves the thinnest of milk for the sustenance of 
the labourer. No doubt the state did not come into 
existence for this expressed purpose. Indeed, it may 
sometimes have come into existence because of an inner 
necessity for the organisation of justice and defence, 
for communal defence that is, as the juristic theorists 
suppose. But its main purpose hitherto has been the 
systematic exploitation of the weak by the strong, the 
chief instrument for that purpose being the civil law 
and control of the church and army. Yet recognising 
all this, it is felt that if the idea of the state did not 
exist, it would be necessary in modern days to invent it, 
or at least to invent a functional organisation which 
would possess its main characteristics, although in some 
respects the orientation of function would differ con- 
siderably from that of the state to-day. Until this all- 
important question of function is decided we must admit 
the right of men to ask Sanmree the question: why 
obey the law? 

Those political philosophers hin have devoted most 
attention to the theory of the state, have emphasised 
unduly its juristic aspect and have refrained almost 
completely from examining its practical structure from 
the illuminating side of sociology. Juristic considera- 
tions must necessarily emphasise strongly the question 
of necessity, particularly as the principal material avail- 
able for detailed study is the rather cut-and-dried 
arrangements of feudalism. It is significant that the 
great proponents of feudalism, the Normans, paid close 
attention to questions of law, covering Europe with a 
network of legal restrictions and conceptions which still 
fetter thought and action. Perhaps it would be more 
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fruitful of results, however, to discuss the historical state 
as an organic growth of social development, carrying 
within itself the seeds both of inner necessity and of 
expediency, than as a juristic conception. It will be 
necessary, if we would understand the nature of the 
state aright, to trace its slow development from the 
most obscure social origins in savage society, including 
the ritual of magic, through all the forms of activity 
it has shown from those early times, in every form of 
state organisation, whether city, maritime, feudal, con- 
stitutional, democratic or absolutist. We have learned 
gradually to apply historical methods of criticism to 
many departments of activity, sociology, literature, 
zesthetics, etc.; but very little indeed to the philosophy 
of the state. 

If the historical state be a predatory organisation 
mainly designed with a view to a crude form of exploita- 
tion of labour, it would seem as if we would require to 
seek its origins in the institution of slavery. We are 
beset with a difficulty, however, in the fact that slavery 
pre-supposes some conceptions concerning property, 
which could only have been made operative by an 
organisation like the state. It is probable, therefore, 
that the nucleus of the idea must be sought elsewhere. 
Property in its legal sense would obviously be defined 
by some body which already had a considerable amount 
of authority over the minds of the community. This 
would almost certainly point to primitive priesthood, 
dealers in magic and masters of ceremonial ritual. It 
is not unreasonable, therefore, to expect that the early 
kings were magicians, who had come to exercise a 
temporal as well as a spiritual sway over impressionable 
savage man. Nor is it a far cry from the propitiation 
of powerful malevolent spirits, by the performance of 
magical rites, to the institution of slavery. The more 
terrible the sacrifice, the more pleasing it was to the 
spirits who had such great influence on human affairs, 
and, therefore, it was the more efficacious. The early 
gods were not beneficent, but demoniacal. The uttermost 
offering that could be made was human sacrifice, at its 
highest the body of the priest-king himself. But what 
availed a brief spiritual authority if this were the end? 
Could immunity not be secured by the sacrifice of several 
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human victims, victims whose death would not strike at 
the man-power of the tribe? Thus, it may well have 
been that prisoners came to be saved from immediate 
slaughter and retained to be slain for sacrifice; but 
increasingly the prisoners would be made use of economi- 
cally by the institution of slavery. The regulation of 
property in slaves, for obviously it would be difficult to 
preserve a community in the ownership of slaves, would 
give rise to laws of property and to an increased prestige 
to the judicial office, even if it did get separated later 
from the office of priest. 

We may be certain, whether or not slavery arose 
in this fashion, that its institution was of cardinal 
importance in the development of human society. Even 
if the sense of property was developed to any degree at 
a prior period, as, indeed, it is in monkeys and other 
animals, in the shape of a personal sense of possession, 
it would only be with the coming of a slave economy 
that property in instruments of production and land 
would come forward, as subject matter for the early 
jurist. In the most primitive societies, in which the 
means of subsistence were procured by direct labour or 
by simple exchange, the absence of a state of authority 
would not be felt as a serious handicap to communal 
life. But with the growth of more complex relation- 
ships, the spoilers of life and land felt the need of a 
greater protection and of more authoritative sanction 
than they had hitherto possessed, and this they found 
either in the original creation of the state, or by covering 
themselves behind such magical or judicial bodies as 
existed, and transforming them. The labour of the 
many, as the state economy proceeded in its develop- 
ment, was appropriated by the few, either by open 
robbery and violence, or by methods which sound more 
euphonious to modern ears. The stronger will was 
imposed, and that stronger will contains the seeds of | 
the present-day political state, with the peculiar social | 
organisation, laws, and maxims of government with | 
which we have become familiar. 

The state theorists to-day assure us that the great 
and powerful corporations known as the governments 
of France, of England, of the United States, etc., are 
designed to serve the communities which reside in those 
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countries. Taxation is for defence, we are told, against 
the predatory instincts of other states. But the pre- 
datory instincts are directed not only outwards, but 
inwards; and to-day, as in the past, it will be admitted 
by the candid student that European and American 
history supports the contention that the state is an organ 
of economic exploitation. If the state were the servant 
of the community, why should it always show a jealous 
fear of democracy? Thecontentions of those who preach 
obedience to the state because it is an organ of public 
service, are more and more seen to involve serious 
contradictions regarding its origin. They must posit 
some more or less idyllic origin or divine sanction, 
whilst professing to believe in a necessary progression 
from lower to higher, a welding together of the chain 
of brotherhood by the hammer of force and compulsion 
under the xgis of a few world states. The fact is that 
the juristic conceptions of the state hide from us the 
fact that political and economic exploitation are identical 
in aim. 

Human motives are extremely complex, and social 
events unpredictable, and because that is so there is a ten- 
dency to stress now one interpretation of events and now 
another, resulting in the one case in utopianism, and in 
the other in a pessimistic and sinister outlook. We must 
divest our minds of the sentimental fiction that primitive 
man was a peaceful and unarmed herdsman, roaming 
the steppes and prairies seeking fresh pasturage for his 
flocks, if we would understand how the organisation of 
the state arose. The herdsman was armed and pre- 
datory. The combative instinct was in him, although 
certainly he did not fight for the joy of the exercise, 
still less with any idea of chivalry or in pursuit of some 
code of honour. The warrior fought for loot in the 
shape of additions to his herds and slaves, in order that 
his fields might be tilled and his power over his neigh- 
bours increased, until, on some fortunate day, even they 
came under his dominion and he ruled as King of kings. 
His immediate neighbours, however, knew his resources 
more accurately than remote strangers. Two or three 
weaker men might combine to defeat his bid for domina- 
tion, and in doing so cause anarchy in the community. 
There was room for compromise, as, compared to the 
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world outside, more prosperous and powerful men had 
a common interest in combination, as it would leave 
them free to exploit and rob more systematically and 
with greater impunity than ever, and this, moreover, in 
an ever increasing territory, or in the case of migrating 
pastoral peoples over a larger number of families. Thus, 
there came definitely into view the great organisation of 
the state, with its corollaries of law-makers, priests and 
a warrior caste. 

It is fatally easy to be dogmatic concerning the 
origins of institutions, and some have stressed particular 
origins for the state, and dogmatised confidently where 
knowledge is scant. When we say the state arose in 
such and such a way, we mean that that was possibly 
the course in the majority of instances, knowing well 
that it may have arisen in different places and at different 
times in a variety of ways; at the best we are dealing 
only within the bounds of reasonable supposition. It is 
quite impossible, for instance, to say with certainty 
whether the main line of development of the modern 
capitalist state lay through the early maritime state— 
no doubt the early scene of the development of movable 
wealth and exploitation by slavery—or through the 
gradual fixing of location by wandering tribes into the 
pastoral state, developing into a feudalism of one form 
or another with a great regard for landed property 
rather than commerce. 

For the present purpose, this part of the controversy 
may be left on one side. The prime fact is that early 
states practised exploitation in the political field, as an 
extension of economic exploitation, and in this respect 
the modern state is true to type. The exploitation is 
expressed in many ways, by the preserving of feudal 
rights and ancient privileges by the inheritors, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the community, no less than in 
the economic imperialism of Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Americans, Dutchmen and Japanese. The policies of 
modern states are devoted to the use of political instru- 
ments for the economic exploitation of less favoured 
lands. Thus we have cause for quarrel between all the 
great nations in every corner of the world, whether the 
material struggled for be oil or tropical raw products 
and markets. The certainty that those potential quarrels 
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will break out into war sooner or later causes each state 
to generate the maximum amount of warlike power and 
economic control. It may be that nationalisation is an 
unconscious step in the development of the warlike state. 
The national power for offence in turn is used to enable 
the nationals (or is it the internationals?) of each state 
to appropriate the real wealth of undeveloped countries 
to the exclusion of all others of a different nationality, 
and even its own less fortunate nationals. We are 
living in an age of mercantilism in the old narrow and 
exclusive sense, despite our lip deference to free trade 
and freedom of expansion, a mercantilism supported by 
armed and legal power, never before exercised to so 
great a degree. 

This is not the conception of the state as held by the 
juristic historian, but it is one which is very much closer 
to the facts of to-day. The state has become the incarna- 
tion of unlimited power, power exercised by a small 
governing class, with the economic, military and legal 
resources of the nation at call. We cannot administer 
justice in a nation of great inequalities, as the very 
conception of justice assumes equality, for colour, pro- 
perty or culture bars are themselves injustices. Law 
does not enable good men to live amongst bad men, but 
rich men amongst poor men. No doubt the state ought 
to administer justice between equals and serve the public 
good, but it does not. That is what the necessary state 
will do when the historical state is shorn of much of its 
present activity, and when it is shown its duties where 
at present it merely demands so-called rights. We may 
hope, but not for a very early realisation of our hope. 
If we do not blind ourselves to the development of the 
past, we will know that great difficulties lie in the path 
in the future, one of which is the great sentimental 
appeal of a false patriotism when the state conceives 
itself to be in danger. 

It may be asked what significance lies in theorising 
about the origins and purposes of the state, as we must 
take each individual state as we find it, with its mixed 
character of exploiter and policeman. The theory of 
the state is important in the creation of a functional 
democracy, because we must understand clearly what 
functions are proper to the state and can be performed 
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by it with efficiency, and what work should be done by 
other functional organisations in society. We have to 
realise that the social struggles of the future are not 
likely to be simple contests of will for the establishment 
of democracy. Democracy in its simplest terms has to 
all intents and purposes been achieved in the series of 
revolutions between the middle of the 17th century and 
to-day. The revolutions of the future will be less con- 
cerned with the general principles of liberty, equality 
and fraternity than with the practical content of those 
terms and with the elaboration of the details of functional 
democracy. The struggles will be for practical and 
detailed control and rights. Itis this that will distinguish 
labour from radical movements. 

To understand thoroughly the implication of functional 
democracy it is necessary to distinguish between the 
necessary state and the historical state, the latter of 
which has been primarily designed for economic ex- 
ploitations, either of one nation by another, or of one 
class by another in the same nation. Indeed, the 
alignment of struggling forces in the future seems to be 
along a class division, an exploiting and an exploited 
class, the fundamental axiom of most socialist theorists, 
who have been concerned with something more than 
the trappings of power. This theory realises that the 
struggle of the future will take place on the economic 
field, although, by a confusion of ideas, it is somehow 
expected to solve that struggle in favour of the labour- 
ing classes by political means chiefly. The political 
solution, however, will leave the economic riddle where 
it was, and by increasing the power and prestige of the 
state will possibly make the problem less soluble than 
ever, because it will inevitably develop the state on 
lines of force and increased militarism. We are inclined 
in our social theorising, perhaps, to think too much in 
terms of warfare, and too little in terms of business 
organisation and social welfare. The problems of the 
future will be problems concerning efficient production, 
a just distribution of wealth, detailed government in 
industry and how to allow the labourer the opportunity 
of self-expression in craftsmanship and in the govern- 
ment of his own industry. 

The word democracy has been a rallying cry through- 
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out the ages from the day of Pericles to that of the 
Chartists, a cry with a great tradition that one would 
not treat lightly. Where the borders of freedom have 
been most enlarged, the cry for freedom and justice has 
been most insistent. But even with the establishment 
of political democracy, freedom and justice have often 
seemed far off in the modern prevalence of squalor and 
luxury, great inequalities of wealth and opportunity. 
We have suffered the never-ending audacity of elected 
persons, whether state or municipal servants, or even 
those of the more democratic trade unions. The price 
of freedom is eternal vigilance ; but vigilance has to be 
exercised in thinking out the principles upon which 
society is built, and adapting that society to a quickly 
changing world, rather than in spying, and watching 
with jealousy, elected representatives. Tt is jealousy 
for freedom and for self-expression which is to be 
cultivated, not jealousy for office, for it must always be 
difficult to distinguish in many cases between public 
spirit and keenness in affairs and the simple audacity 
of office. It must be admitted that sometimes the 
elected person reads his mandate too amply and plays 
his part too narrowly; whilst the elector on his part 
fails to make any allowance for time and circumstance, 
as well as for human frailty. So long as we think in 
general terms, so long will the obstinate questionings of 
insurgent and suspicious democracy be heard. 

Modern democracy is a new thing, however, and we 
can no longer face our problems as the men of the past 
did, for their use of the word and ours connote a 
different group of ideas. The Russian revolution is 
some evidence of this fact, and certainly those who 
have directed the storm there have shown considerable 
disregard for both theoretical and practical democracy 
as commonly understood. The scale and circumstances 
of the revolution, doubtless, made this necessary. The 
ideology of revolution during the last fifty or sixty 
years had stressed other elements more strongly than 
that of political democracy which was undoubtedly the 
aim of previous middle-class revolutions. It has been 
seen that democracy in the old sense was impossible of 
achievement and that its approximation, the representa- 
tive system, did not and could not give the results 
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anticipated from its adoption. Consequently, a whole 
series of new problems has arisen, which did not exist 
for the ancients and yet whose correct solution is all 
important for the society of the future. 

It is, therefore, important to understand what we 
mean by democracy and also to distinguish between the 
condition under which a democracy in a city state like 
ancient Athens functioned, and the conditions under 
which democracy must function in a great modern 
national state. In those ancient days the citizens made 
their voice heard directly in public assembly. Numbers 
were comparatively few and distances negligible, whilst 
there was a general insistence that every. qualified 
citizen should perform some public service and in certain 
cases there was a compulsory rotation of office. The 
consequence was that each man had the opportunity of 
becoming skilled in public affairs; whilst the extreme 
differences of cultural level between the thinker and 
statesman on the one hand, and the labouring artisan 
on the other, did not exist, as they exist to-day. Men 
like Auschylus and Euripides, no less than Pericles or 
Alcibiades, were public characters, whose achievements 
were known and whose values were assessed by a wide 
public opinion. The arts of reading and writing did not 
set classes apart, and cause colleges to be specially 
endowed for wealthy patrons, whilst the poor picked up 
crumbs of a cheap learning as they might. These 
democracies existed before the superfine distinctions 
and fictions of the law had divided the nation into 
castes and categories, apart from that of master and 
slave, whose bounds it was impossible to transcend. In 
other words, the ancient Athenian might readily be at 
the same time, poet, politician, merchant and soldier, 
and his importance and position in society did not 
depend, at least to the same extent as it does in England 
to-day, on the possession of a satisfactory bank balance 
or its equivalent. 

It must be obvious to all that this simple form of 
democracy is inapplicable to the conditions of a large 
modern state. Indeed it is inapplicable to the municipal 
government of a moderately-sized town. We have been 
compelled to adopt the principle of sending representa- 
tives to parliament and to council; representatives 
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moreover to a large extent only known to the electorate 
imperfectly for a short time during contests, and seldom 
seen by their constituents at other times. The repre- 
sentative principle assumes an average mind, to be 
interpreted by the representative in legislative action. 
That being so, excuses for actions, or for failure to take 
action, are readily forthcoming on the score of what the 
constituency does or does not want. This leads to a 
certain amount of timidity on the part of the repre- 
sentatives, whose policies are sometimes those of the 
time-server for the sake of office. There are other 
points which may be noted, one the fact that a good 
deal of legislation, which really serves private purposes, 
can be pushed through and little noticed; the other, 
that a mass of highly complex and technical problems 
are discussed and settled by a heterogeneous mass of 
representatives, uninstructed in the technical details of 
the subject under discussion, and liable to make the 
most gross mistakes, unless they leave themselves un- 
reservedly in the hands of the permanent officials of 
government departments. Moreover, there is a tendency 
to add the functions of the merchant and business house 
to state activities, a government of detailed industry by 
a responsible representative assisted by part of the civil 
service. This tendency will grow with the development 
of collectivism, and is one which complicates the whole 
issue of democracy. It will remove control to a very 
remote point from the operative, whereas we should 
endeavour to arrange that the hungry cry of the market 
shall be distinctly audible in the august assembly of the 
controllers, and this can only be done when the centre 
of each control is in the market itself. 

There is one aspect of democracy which calls for a 
few words. Recognising the drawbacks of representa- 
tion, as commonly understood, a refinement has been 
made on the idea, by the method of choosing and 
instructing delegates to the assembly or conference. 
This system prevails mostly in trade union affairs, 
although it is by no manner of means universal there. 
It may be satisfactory for certain purposes, but to 
extend the principle to public elected assemblies would 
be disastrous. It puts a premium upon the pull of 
interests rather than upon consideration and debate. 
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The performances of any representative man have to 
be viewed reasonably, and by instructing him at every 
turn, his initiative will be curbed and his courage become 
a very attenuated affair. We are, therefore, faced with 
the problem of making modern democratic institutions 
function with efficiency whilst safeguarding and pre- 
serving our heritage of freedom. We must beware of 
the fetichism of words, for neither those of democracy, 
freedom, working-class control, the ballot or referendum, 
have virtue in themselves like that most blessed of all 
words, Mesopotamia. We have to think in terms of 
things; what the state is, and in what freedom consists 
and its purpose, to reconcile expediency with moral 
principles, to achieve at once beauty and efficiency. 

It is easy by means of a referendum, for instance, 
to put the onus of important decisions on the whole 
community, a community necessarily uninstructed on 
details. The method is not only unsatisfactory from 
that point of view, but it is costly, involving a large 
addition to the bureaucracy and public printing press, 
etc. Indeed, the chief value in most ballot voting is 
the kind of guarantee it gives that a large dissenting 
minority will acquiesce in whatever decision is made. 

Thus, it will be seen, the ballot vote and the repre- 
sentative principle, taken by themselves, will not achieve 
the ends we have in view. The working of the modern 
democratic state involves attention to a tremendous 
mass of detail, the grasp of which is beyond any represen- 
tative or a bureaucracy located in the capital city. It is 
a primary axiom that the state must have unity if it is 
to have stability and strength. But strength will be dis- 
sipated if it endeavours to deal asa state with the most 
searching details of industrial and business ramifications, 
where administrative detail is everything. Incidentally 
it will truncate democracy by denying it initiative at 
the extremities, and render itself unstable by repressing 
strong desires, strengthened by increased education. 
For efficiency, partially digested and lop-sided views 
must be avoided and those with whom decisions rest 
must be fully informed, and, by training, be capable of 
understanding clearly those things with which they 
deal. This involves a devolution of function, a devolu- 
tion which the collectivist, no less than the capitalist, 
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hopes to achieve by the use of officials, acting directly 
under the control of government. 

For the foregoing reasons, and recognising the neces- 
sity for a state organisation, it seems desirable that the 
‘functions of government should be clearly defined and 
distinguished from those of industry and commerce. 
The necessary functions of the state deal with the 
administration of men, primarily in the great categories 
of defence, justice and education. Nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with the proper performance of 
any one of those important functions. The pushing of 
personal or syndicated interests of any description, such 
as happens in our business legislatures to-day, is vicious 
and should be avoided. To push defence to the point of 
aggression at the instance of armament rings, to pervert 
justice by money bribes, or bribes of office, or to curtail 
educational facilities, so that cheap boy and girl labour 
may still be available in factory and mill, are crimes 
against the community, not always recognised or punished 
to-day, but crimes which will be recognised in the 
functional democracy of to-morrow. 

The productive functions of society are not matters 
with which the necessary state should be called upon 
to deal. A functional democracy would establish self- 
government in each industry, and not only at some 
headquarter’s place, but in the commune and in the 
individual workshop. This is the true sphere of shop 
committee and industrial council, whose functions should 
be two-fold ; to ensure cheap and efficient production, as 
well as to secure the maximum opportunity to the 
labourer for self-expression. Not only so, but industries 
should be so grouped as to enable those engaged in them 
to deal with factory legislation concerning their own 
industry. Those primarily concerned and acquainted 
with the industrial circumstances, know the details and 
appreciate the difficulties and are interested in getting 
the best solution, away from the state assembly and its 
indefinite knowledge. Other functional organisations 
will grow up side by side with the new orientation 
of industry, possibly councils of consumers to regulate 
distribution or to advise on prices. The important thing 
in all considerations is to separate the spiritual functions 
of the state from the material functions of production 
and administration of things. 
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Thus, the old loose conception of democracy must 
give way before a detailed functional conception, a 
conception which, without curtailing liberty, but by 
increasing it, will justify itself by leading to efficiency 
and greater beauty in everyday life. There is much 
loose talk of social ideals; ideals nebulous and vague, 
where they should be hard and definite. Such talk will 
lead us nowhere. If functional democracy is to grow in 
beauty and strength, it must prove itself more efficient 
than other forms of social organisation—generating in 
its progress a demand for definite and broadly based 
measures of public service, whether such service be in 
art, education, public administration or industry. Those 
ideas and proposals will require to be thought out care- 
fully and clearly formulated, for the stress of the modern 
world will not allow any room for vague sentimentalities 
and slipshod improvisations. The mass of men are prone 
to accept half-digested theories and to tolerate many 
unnecessary and undesirable things which have been 
dictated by strong vested material interests, even where 
they impinge upon and distort public service and make 
our social life less beautiful than it could be. The old 
doctrine that public good is served by each person 
pursuing his own selfish interest in his own way will 
no longer serve as a dynamic in the new society. 

Our ideas of the functions of the state in relationship 
to the democracy we envisage, must be compact and 
definite, and must not be deflected by the specious 
contention that this detailed functional democracy will 
lessen the sum of liberty. Liberty is not a licence, but 
a discipline, and the society which puts itself most 
definitely under great moral and esthetic laws, which 
fears indeed to transgress them, even under great pro- 
vocation, is the society which is most free and stable. 
And in the day of achievement, when the protagonists 
of the historical leviathan shall yield to a higher law, 
when the last vestiges of the political means of exploita- 
tion shall have disappeared, then for the first time will 
flourish the necessary state, looking after education, 
justice, national health and foreign affairs, in a democracy 
in which creative effort will have full scope and the 
human spirit no longer live in terror of the state. 

G. W. THomson, 
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Art. 3--THE PLAY’S THE THING. 


IF discussion were medicine, how healthy, or how dead, 
the Drama would be! for the amount of talk, especially 
of printed talk, that goes on about it is prodigious. 
After politics and the world of books, it is the most 
pervasive subject of conversation. The critics not only 
say their say, but reissue their generally hurried opinions 
in volume-form, which must be widely bought or they 
would not be published. Dramatists reprint their plays 
with prefaces added to justify or explain them. Popular 
actors when interviewed or féted, as often seems to 
happen on Sunday nights in the winter months, add 
their well-studied commonplace to the mountain; while 
successful actresses, hunted to their lairs by the cameras 
of the picture-press, deliver judgments upon ‘darling 
old Shakespeare’ in the intervals of posing by garden 
rockeries or among their week-end pigs. Yet, with all 
that, the tale is insufficiently told; for the reason that 
the ordinary playgoer=he who pays for his seat in the 
theatre with its promise of recreative and artistic joy to 
come—has no effective voice in the discussion. He is not 
publicly heard, although he possesses the supreme moral 
right, through purchase, to express his views. 

The conditions and prospects of the Drama to-day 
remain poor. As compared even with the recent times 
of Henry Irving and Charles Wyndham they often seem 
hopeless ; but there are signs of change which the eternal 
optimist among play-goers may regard as promising; 
and although it will be a long day before the Stage can 
even distantly approach the position it occupied to the 
Elizabethans—when it was indeed a mirror to nature; 
an instrument of poetry and exalted patriotism, as well 
as the leading form of social recreation—we may feel 
that we have passed through the wilderness and can see 
hope glimmering upon the mountain-tops. Repertory is 
reviving. There is a renewed earnestness among the lay 
supporters of the Theatre, as shown by the institution 
of the British Drama League, which, if it is guided 
with imagination, may do much. Audiences, despite the 
horrid allurements of the Film and the real competition 
of Wireless, are showing themselves hungry for good 
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plays; and every good play, as has been proved by the 
success of the ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘The Green Goddess,’ 
‘The Way of the World,’ ‘The Farmer’s Wife, ‘Juno 
and the Paycock, and ‘Outward Bound,’ given the 
opportunity and produced with intelligence, appears 
assured of profit. Already the narrow reasoning of the 
commercial managers is disproved. Writing down the 
popular intelligence they provided rubbish, and the Stage 
languished. Any suggestion to those entrepreneurs, whose 
outlook on life seemed generally limited to the aperture 
of the box-office, that better fare would be appreciated 
by play-goers, was pooh-poohed; and so the many who 
love and support the Theatre were discouraged, rebuffed, 
and starved. 

Undoubtedly, the primal cause of the recent and 
actual decay of the Drama was due to the influence of 
the merely commercial manager. The nobler traditions 
of the Drama were to him nothing. He took it that 
Shakespeare and the other ‘highbrow stuff’ did not 
pay ; in the dangerous catch-phrase of the day, ‘Shake- 
speare spelt bankruptcy’; so, generally, he left alone 
the plays which matter and are spiritual life-blood to the 
legitimate stage. He applied to the standard of the 
Theatre his own limited and material expectations and 
judgments. He took no risks; he had no enthusiasm. 
His voice was only heard in the land to complain of some 
personal pinch, as of the Entertainment Tax, which his 
customers paid like the lambs they are, or as to the 
restriction of the sale within the theatre of sweets and 
chocolates. Then, listening to the loudest laughter, he 
decided that the humours which produced that noise 
were of the right brand for his patrons. Not being a 
true judge of human nature he could not know that the 
noisest laughter generally comes from the emptiest 
mind; and that the truest appreciation of wit is not 
expressed through a guffaw. 

Jingle and jazz out-elbowed most of the serious plays 
from the stages which the ‘ Pictures’ had spared. To 
maintain the policy, an expensive policy, of costly frocks 
and favourite comedians who absorbed salaries equal to 
those of ministers, he had to raise the cost of seats, to 
a height prohibitive to many—and still he blamed that 
minor imposition, the Entertainment Tax, for it. More- 
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over, because his adventure is business beyond all things 
else, and ‘mony a puckle maks a muckle,’ he raised, 
directly or indirectly through his contracts, the prices 
of programmes; so that what D’Oyly Carte and Henry 
Irving gave for nothing, and elsewhere, once upon a 
time, cost no more than the penny or the twopence it 
was worth, often now costs as much as fourpence in 
the Gallery and the Pit—for a list of names, padded with 
discussions, as feeble as hens’ talk, on the handwriting 
and casual opinions of stage favourites about anything 
and nothing, with funny paragraphs that would drive 
the ghost of poor Joe Miller back into its grave. 

Happily, the ascendancy of the merely commercial 
theatre is being broken, and thanks to the truer taste 
of the public and to the companies of actors who have 
proved their love for the drama by doing repertory 
work, here and there, for a salary not talked about, the 
play-house is showing prospects of regaining a strength 
it has not enjoyed for twenty years. It is not merely 
a pay-box strength ; it is that of appreciation, quality of 
performance, and adventurousness of ideas. Repertory 
theatres have been, or are in being, at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Hampstead, Oxford, and elsewhere; and although it 
must be a long time before such variety and versatility 
is attained by these pioneers of the new day as was 
shown by Samuel Phelps, sixty years ago at Sadler's 
Wells, when he would play on succeeding nights such 
diverse parts as Hamlet, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
King Lear, Bottom, Virginius, and Tony Lumpkin; yet 
a weekly change of programme is a worthy ideal which, 
after a time, is bound to win the reward of profitable 
audiences. 

We must, however, have genuine actors able to act; 
and true in their acting, for the first requirement of the 
dramatic, as of all other arts, is sincerity. That is the 
only sure means of carrying an illusion over the foot- 
lights. With sincerity an audience will accept a golden 
curtain as yellow sands and a wooden chair as the 
sufficient furniture of a throne-room. For the play is 
the thing; and to give to it frankly and full-heartedly 
all the powers and possible qualities of acting and pro- 
duction, is the least that is due to the artistic truth. The 
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artistic truth! That always must be the ultimate aim and 
test. Yet how badly often, even in the ‘ best regulated’ 
theatres, is it neglected! Producers should remember 
that to win the verisimilitude they are asked for, the 
stage must be kept as distinct as possible from the 
auditorium. It belongs to the world of illusion. Applause 
should be the only communication between uctors and 
audiences, other than the words and emotions of the 
play itself. The proscenium arch should be something 
more than a structural detail, for it is the frame of a 
separate life, the open doorway to another existence, to 
a world of enchantment. How carelessly, how wantonly, 
are this distinction and this reticence often disregarded ! 

The first monstrous custom to be abolished should 
be the curtain-call. I remember thé first time that I 
suffered the shock of that outrage on the truthfulness 
of a play. Cleopatra, in the beautiful person of Mrs 
Langtry, had come to her end. The evening had not 
been exhilarating; but, as always, the lovely simplicity 
of the incomparable death-scene had carried the audience 
to the heights. The ultimate lines of the play were cut, 
so that the curtain should fall at once on Cleopatra’s 
last words; yet hardly had its fringes touched the boards, 
than ‘the serpent of old Nile,’ without any invitation 
whatsoever, was standing, asp in hand, before the foot- 
lights, bowing and smiling as if not only had she not 
just then tragically died, but that positively she had 
been spending a rather amusing evening. It was asin 
against Shakespeare; it ruined the effect of the play. 
Yet that instance was nothing to what the practice has 
come to nowadays, when actresses and actors have 
been photographed and paragraphed into a notoriety 
altogether out of keeping with their human values. 
Apparently not even an act can be ended without the 
characters who appeared in it, whether dead or alive, 
dukes or chambermaids, returning to the stage, if they 
happen to have left it, to stand bowing in a stiff and 
regulated line, with a gradual retirement of the less- 
important until the ‘stars’ are left for the ultimate 
handclaps. 

Possibly my worst experience of this wanton spoiling 
of the illusions in recent years, because it so badly 
wounded the sincerity of an earnest play, was with an 
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otherwise admirable production of Mr Galsworthy’s 
‘ Justice’ at the Court Theatre. The performance was in 
all respects so finished and truthful that actually when 
the audience had applauded the speech of the defending 
counsel, I looked for a rebuke from the judge, with the 
declaration that there must be silence in the court. It 
was a triumph of sincerity and art. And then, at the 
end of the scene, the curtain was raised to show criminal, 
accusers, and counsel, with even the judge in his high 
seat, standing and bowing. At once the play was voided 
of sincerity, and his lordship, the learned gentlemen, 
the poor forger, the jury, were converted into mummers 
and painted puppets, and were no longer the living 
reality their art had asked them to be. 

It seems that everybody’s doing it! No matter how 
deeply the emotions are stirred, no matter how complete 
the triumph of the illusion, back we are brought at the 
end of every act—from Elysium, from Illyria, from 
Bethnal Green, from the centre of illimitable seas—to 
the narrow compass of the crowded Pit; and simply 
because those high souls were not really communing 
with the eternal verities, or living the brave, poor life so 
cunningly depicted. No, they were merely play-acting, 
making pretence. What fools we feel that we must have 
become to get lost in an illusion and made to feel pride, 
or grief, or mirth, or doubt, through that now-evident 
organised sham! The dramatic is the only art that 
wilfully destroys its effects. I beg producers to insist 
on an absolute rule, that no such interruptions shall be 
tolerated until the course of the play is run; and then 
that the parade shall be not with the scenery as back- 
ground but before a plain curtain, so that those of us 
who want to avoid what usually is a boring spectacle 
may depart. 

If there are calls so clamorous as to be irresistible at 
the end of an intermediate act, then, until the public has 
learnt better, let the concluding tableau be continued, or 
the action carried a stage further as sometimes has been 
done. Do not let the actor come out of his characterisa- 
tion even for a moment, as, though we are moved by 
the titanic woes of King Lear, a victim on an universal 
stage, colossal and timeless, it is not reason enough for 
us to be bothered by the presence of the particular 
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Mr Crummles who has just been enacting him. The 
happiest and best of these concessions made to the 
insistent demand of the audience for the inter-act anti- 
climax of persons, was arranged by Mr William Collier, 
a welcome American actor, who in a farce, ‘On the 
Quiet,’ produced at the Comedy Theatre some years ago, 
at his every appearance when ‘called,’ found a dropping 
curtain instantly obscuring him. The audience, after 
the first rebuff, enjoyed the novelty and laughed their 
delight; but I suppose few actors and actresses would 
be sufficiently free from vanity to be willing to join in 
that amusing game. 

After sincerity in the presentment, the next require- 
ment of the renewed theatre is better acting—more of 
the acting that looks like life. There are any number 
of downright excellent players who are not given a 
chance. Men like the late James Hearne and M. R. 
Morand—I mention the dead, as to illustrate from the 
living (which could easily be done) would be invidious— 
were generally out of work, although they were so 
finished in their art, and versatile, that they could sink 
their personalities in a character and throughout their 
performance be other than themselves. Their talents 
were not appreciated by managers who preferred to 
advertise ‘names’; there was no publicity for that sort 
of cleverness in the puff-paragraphs, and so it is, even 
now. Many women and men who have passed. their 
apprenticeship in the arduous schools of the provinces 
and are able to act anything—Laertes, Brutus, Smike; 
Rosalind, Mrs Malaprop, Topsy—are ignored, while some 
pretty Academy demoiselle or youth is preferred; with 
the result that hardly any West-End theatre of recent 
years has not displayed examples of elegant and com- 
placent incompetence. 

Not that I deprecate an academic or other institu- 
tional training. What I do protest against is the 
assumption of parts by men and women who, while 
evidently able to imitate accents, postures, gestures, as 
taught them by conscientious and laborious professors, 
are not, through apprenticeship, or practice, or their 
gifts of nature, fit yet for the parts they have assumed. 
Amateur is still the word for them—amateur with pre- 
tensions. Not long ago I saw a Miranda, who was no 
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more in keeping with the poetry of ‘The Tempest’ than 
a marionette would be. She looked pretty, in a manner 
too modern for Caliban’s island, and spoke her words 
patly as if she had learnt her part nicely—right hand 
up—now smile—now drop your eyes—dainty and un- 
convincing! Better the ‘squeaking boy’ whom Shake- 
speare suffered and doubtless bullied into good workman- 
ship, than these bobbed inanities. 

The extension of repertory theatres is bound to im- 
prove the quality of the acting, because of the variety 
of parts to be played and the freedom from staleness 
which must result from an uninterrupted long run; 
while from the actor’s and the public point of view, 
surely it were better if something like the old stock 
companies, with a greater security of employment, could 
be restored. I remember the late Robb Harwood—an 
all-round excellent: actor—saying how greatly he would 
prefer a regular engagement at ten pounds a week for 
forty weeks of the year to the « tomary practice of 
being in for an uncertain time o: a ~uch larger salary 
and out for a limitless time on noth.ng. It is not merely 
the irregular economic results; but it is the moral havoc 
of resting—or rusting—for long periods, that does the 
harm. How can an artist retain his self-respect when 
he must wait and look, search and so often fail to find 
employment; while the days and the nights go by and 
dreaded old age comes nearer? Of all the professions, 
the Stage for the rank and file is the most cruel. Over- 
stocked with people who must appear well-found, well- 
dressed, and comely, yet, subject to a casual engagement 
and the luck of the run, they are the sport of the bitterest 
chance. Although the Actor’s Association has done 
much to mend the evil, it can do comparatively little as 
things are. Restore the popularity of the theatre, weed 
out the incurable incompetents, and there will be hope 
for its true representatives. 

Regular employment in a stock and repertory com- 
pany must improve the self-respect of the actor, and 
enhance the quality of the performances. Such is neces- 
sary if we are to see theatres reopened, picture palaces 
reconverted back, with every kind of legitimate stage 
performance flourishing anew. Managers must, how- 
ever, give more for their patrons’ money. The quantity 
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of the fare provided at present cannot satisfy the honest 
playgoer. Beginning at 8.30, or afterwards, and with 
generous intervals ending before eleven o'clock; what is 
that for an evening’s reward? Such policy is enough to 
keep people away, and it does deprive theatres of 
audiences. It is not worth the trouble of the train- 
journey or, indeed, the price demanded for the seats. 
Contrast the niggardliness of one small comedy, often 
running for a bare hour-and-a-half of action, with the 
entertainment provided for our fathers. Curtain up 
at 7 or 7.30 for a farce, followed by a melodrama, or it 
may have been such brave stuff as the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet’ or ‘Richard the Third’; with a musical ex- 
travaganza afterwards, and another rollicking farce 
to send the audience home happily! There was an 
enthusiasm before and behind the curtain then which 
helped a play’s success. The acting went with gusto. 
Bad as much of the work must have been and execrable 
the scenery (as measured by modern standards), the 
performance had the merit of go and sincerity ; while, 
the circumstance that a tragedian had, of necessity, 
before enacting his great réle to play some minor part in 
a farce, and possibly to conclude the evening as the 
hind legs of an elephant, made him no worse an Othello 
or Romeo for that. : 

Doubtless, it was very hard work, and often fell to 
bathos and absurdity ; but the theatre was greatly alive 
in those not so distant days. The audience met the 
players half-way; and fine actors, like the late James 
Fernandez, who, in the beginning, with the doubling of 
characters, might have had to play twenty to thirty 
different parts in a week, for a salary of fifteen shillings, 
learnt their business and proved their quality in articula- 
tion, deportment, movement, co-operation, sense of cha- 
racter, and all else that makes the complete player. 
We have almost ceased to look for, or to expect, such 
combination of qualities in any particular person in 
these degenerate days, when, owing to the extravagant 
rents and salaries, often a play is a failure if it runs for 
less than three hundred nights. 

One good result of a more generous programme 
would be the encouragementof playwrights and especially 
of the useful, though sadly neglected, one-act play. The 
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old-fashioned curtain-raiser was generally a poor thing, 
and so indifferently acted that it could only be regarded 
as evidence of the contempt with which the earlier 
arrivals at a play-house—in other words, the occupants 
of the unreserved seats in Pit and Gallery—were re- 
garded by the management. Such contempt, or indeed, 
any kind of contempt, of followers, however humble, 
within the Commonwealth of the Theatre is bad, and is 
bound to react on the misdemeanants. For the success 
of a play needs the support of all parts of the house, 
the poorer as well as the wealthier, especially as often 
the occupants of the reserved seats are what is called 
‘paper’; and better the appreciation of a half-crown 
enthusiast than the pale approval of a ‘deadhead.’ Any 
number of good one-act plays exist with which to begin 
and end an evening; but they do not get achance. Mr 
José Levy’s seasons of Grand Guignol at the Little 
Theatre, proved that, although his choice was practically 
limited to superlative thrills and ironic comedy, there 
still is plenty of material available in esse and in posse 
when it is really wanted. But the art of playwriting 
cannot be encouraged without the artist’s reward—pro- 
duction; and every dramatist needs the experience of 
seeing his work alive upon a stage if he is to make the 
best of his gifts. 

The cost of producing these little plays is com- 
paratively small; the actors are available already in the 
company and eager for work, the younger members 
especially would be glad of an opportunity of showing 
what they can do; while the playlet keeps the audience 
amused. If the occupiers of the more expensive seats 
do not care to eat their food earlier for the sake of the 
opening play, they still can arrive in time for the 
principal piece, and, doubtless, will appreciate it the more 
because the house and theactors had already been warmed. 

The curtain-raiser, however, must be really excellent 
and well done. It would cause more harm than good to 
fob off upon the audience nowadays, as often was done 
before, some old-fashioned out-of-copyright farce which 
had come to the seeds of age before Victoria was Queen. 
If the management regard the Theatre as a home and 
temple of art and give their best to it, there can be no 
question of the all-round rewards to follow, and soon— 
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this is no mere Utopian dream—we shall find every form 
of stage-work flourishing—tragedy, farce and comedy, 
burlesque, opera, and pantomime; even possibly the 
harlequinade may be revived, renovated, and freed from 
the vulgar trade advertisements that ruined it. Life 
will then be happier on both sides of the safety-curtain. 

So that, despite the drab passages of this survey, we 
may regard the future as hopeful. If the renaissance of 
the Theatre continues and develops along true lines, the 
results after the next ten years should comfort the heart 
of an optimist and leave the pessimist, through his 
sheer contrariness, in those deeper depths of inexcusable 
despair which are his comfort. Another decade and, if 
the British Drama League rises to its opportunity and 
does its duty, every town and village in the country 
should have its players, performing the English classics 
—Marlowe, and Shakespeare, Wycherly, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Tom Robertson, Pinero, Shaw, and Barrie— 
with local plays, redolent of local atmosphere and colour, 
written by local playwrights for a proud local enjoy- 
ment. Possibly the counties then would emulate one 
another. The triumphs of the Wessex Players would be 
repeated by Essex, Devonshire, and Lancashire. County 
festivals would be held at which village players could 
prove their talent and devotion; and visits would be 
exchanged, each town or village in turn showing the 
others what it could do and how well it could be done; 
and, as the centre of all effort, the much-talked-of scheme 
of a National Theatre should be brought into being. 
It is heart-breaking to realise how, although money 
has been subscribed and a site once was secured, the 
effort has gone to nothing but mere words. The wrong 
people have been concerned—or not concerned—with the 
venture. Here again is an opportunity for the British 
Drama League to do something practical. Better to 
begin in a barn anywhere in the thick of London and 
so to grow naturally as worth and enthusiasm justify, 
than wait for conditions which it seems will never arrive. 

Through such means a new intellectual, zesthetic, and 
recreative life might flourish in England. The results 
could be only good. The quality of the popular speech 
would be improved. Waste time would be well used. 
Local customs could be recalled and _ re-established. 
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The history of a countryside might be dramatised and 
enacted for the pride of its people; the enthusiasm 
which, in recent years, has been given, here and there, 
to elaborate and costly pageants—generally spoilt by the 
weather—could be expended with economy of money, 
nerves, and temper, and with a greater intimacy and 
artistic truth, in the local playhouse. Members of a church 
congregation might perform in its season the legend of 
the saint to whom their edifice was dedicated, and so 
would improve the teaching of the pulpit, by illustrating 
scriptural persons and events, that the mysteries and 
miracle-plays, modified to suit these altered times, might 
live again. Scenes from Shakespeare would be performed 
every week in the schools. The children at home with 
their habitual tendency to dress-up and make-believe, 
following the good example, would be encouraged to 
invent and act their own astounding versions of fairy 
tales, though possibly with heated, harmless altercations 
as to who was to be the blessed princess and who the 
admired ogre. Indeed the future is assured of an infinite 
development in regard to the arts of the Drama. 

As a consequence of this growth and restored interest, 
the professional stage must regain prosperity, for such 
reactions are bound to benefit the actors and actresses 
of the legitimate drama. Visitors to London and the 
greater cities would go to the theatres then, not only 
to enjoy the plays, but also to see how things were done 
that they might emulate those qualities and interpreta- 
tions on the stage of their village theatre. Also, it would 
tend to help earnest actors and actresses, for they would 
be hired to train, rehearse, and produce the local efforts ; 
and so the heart-breaking weariness of their frequently 
having nothing to do would be reduced, and in many 
cases altogether removed. Authors would receive an 
increasing recompense of royalties, as their plays were 
more frequently performed; but we must take heed 
lest we drift out of the Land of Reasonable Promise 
into the Utopia which dies with every coldly practical 
morning. 

EDWARD FALKNER. 





Art. 4.—THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 


1. History of England. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
Longmans, 1926. 

2. The Strength of England. By George F. S. Bowles. 
Methuen, 1926. 

3. The British Navy in Adversity. By Captain W. M. 
James, C.B., R.N. Longmans, 1926. 

4, Law and Custom of the Sea. Edited by R.G. Marsden. 
Navy Records Society, 1915-16. 

5. Politics and Economics. By Herbert G. Williams. 
Murray, 1926. 

6. Peace and Goodwill in Industry. By Stanley Baldwin. 
Allen and Unwin, 1925. 


IN a fine passage in Mr G. M. Trevelyan’s new and most 
entrancing history of England we read that: 


‘The story of the Mingling of the Races in Britain, ending 
with the advent of the Normans, covers a thousand years of 
history -very dimly descried, succeeding to many thousand 
more of archeological twilight. The era of Celt, Saxon and 
Dane is like Macbeth’s battle on the blasted heath. Prophecy 
hovers around. Horns are heard blowing in the mist, and 
a confused uproar of savage tumult and outrage. We catch 
glimpses of giant figures—mostly warriors at strife. But 
there are ploughmen, too, it seems, breaking the primeval 
clod, and we hear the sound of forests crashing to the axe. 
Around all is the lap of the waves and the cry of seamen 
beaching their ships.’ 


To the influence of ships and of seamen in subsequent 
ages upon our island and Empire story I propose to 
devote this article, investigating also the light thrown 
by recent writings upon the sources of our economic 
stability, which has so far withstood the buffetings of 
the Great War and its aftermath of internal dissensions 
and external menace. 

In the above-mentioned book, Mr Trevelyan traces 
to its origins the ‘universality of the Englishman’s 
experience and outlook—quite as marked a characteristic 
as his insularity.’ He attributes them to the English- 
man’s command of the ocean, which has for more than 
three centuries carried him as explorer, trader, and 
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colonist to every shore in the two hemispheres. In 
early times, ‘the relation of Britain to the sea was 
passive and receptive; in modern times, active and 
acquisitive. From a period as remote as the Hundred 
Years’ War he traces the beginnings of a distinct English 
nationality, composed of many different elements of 
race, character, and culture which the tides of ages had 
brought to our coasts. By the time of the Reformation 
Britain had become a world in itself, and it was at this 
crisis in England’s growth, when she was weakening her 
ties with Europe, that the union with Scotland came 
about, and at the same time the ocean offered the 
islanders a pathway to every corner of the newly 
discovered globe. 

Commander Bowles takes us further in our quest. 
Without aspiring to the literary skill of one of the 
leading exponents of the English language, he explains 
to us, in plain terms, the peculiar character of our 
strength, both in peace and in war, and he gives the 
basis of his belief that ‘ however greatly in future the 
outer regions of the earth may develop, the peculiar 
and far-reaching form of strength which distinguishes 
England must ever remain in that island.’ The form of 
strength to which he refers is England's geographical 
‘ sea-centrality’ as a centre for the world’s trade. This 
he proves to us, incontestably, by turning the globe 
before our eyes to show us England in the exact centre 
of a land-hemisphere, while New Zealand, at the other 
pole of an earth-axis, is approximately the centre of the 
opposite hemisphere, nearly all sea, and containing only 
the comparatively small proportion of land covered by 
Australia, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and the tip of 
South America. Such has been the effect upon our 
position of the explorations which opened the ocean 
pathway to the ‘ newly discovered globe,’ producing upon 
our race the results from which Mr Trevelyan draws his 
deductions. Where Commander Bowles goes farther 
is in specifying the responsibilities to the human race 
which this sea-centrality places upon our shoulders : 


‘This same maritime strength of England in war, con- 
sisting of a non-destructive and preserving pressure upon 
sea-traffic under the calm control of Law alone, is the greatest 
security devisable by man against any repetition of such 
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prolonged efforts of military destruction as those which have 
recently come near to destroying Western civilisation alto- 
gether, and may easily do so finally, if allowed again to break 
out without due restraint from the sea.’ 


In following up his stipulation ‘ under the calm control 
of Law alone,’ he explains that it is not to the Law of 
any individual nation that he refers, but to the ‘Common 
Law of Nations’ administered by the Prize Courts, 
especially by those of Great Britain and of the United 
States of America. These courts, he maintains, have 
an international status; and much, if not all, of our 
trouble at sea in the Great War was attributable to the 
action of our Executive Government in having presumed 
to interfere with the Prize Courts, when Germany applied 
at sea the lawless destruction which is characteristic of 
land warfare. For enabling us to trace the origins of 
this international status, which is claimed for the 
British Prize Courts, we owe cordial thanks to Mr R. G. 
Marsden, the able editor of the documents bearing upon 
this subject that were published, in the years 1915-16, 
by the Navy Records Society. The first volume of the 
‘Law and Custom of the Sea’ covers the period 1205-1648, 
and the second volume takes us up to 1767. Commander 
Bowles, in a striking chapter headed ‘ What is the Law?’ 
in his ‘Strength of England,’ deals with the subject 
from 1753 onwards, subsequently treating his theme of 
‘the land against the sea’ in international relationships 
in some detail, especially as applied during the Napoleonic 
wars (the ‘ First Test’) and in the recent Great War (the 
‘Second Test’). 

From the works to which I have so far referred, we 
may, perhaps, be inclined to derive an undesirable 
measure of self-complacency from our historical im- 
munity from invasion; from our, now unalterable, ‘sea- 
centrality’; from the economic stability which has gone 
therewith; or perchance, from our world-mission, as 
preservers of a world-peace in the interests not only of 
ourselves, but of the whole of less-fortunate humanity. 
Here we find many warnings in the story of the past. 
Only from unity, and from sacrifice in order to provide sea 
forces, have these attributes been hitherto derived. In 
‘The History of England’ we read that ‘ a well-organised 
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State, with a united people on land and a naval force at 
sea, could make itself safe behind the Channel even 
against such military odds as Philip of Spain, Louis XIV, 
or Napoleon could assemble on the opposite shore.’ We 
have witnessed a confirmation of this statement in our 
time. In ‘ The Strength of England,’ the additional claim 
is made that the people of England (transformed between 
1563 and 1713 from a ‘strange and obscure island off the 
coast of Europe to the greatest commercial and maritime 
dominion upon earth’) are at once the chief servants, 
and hence also the chief masters, of that movement of 
commodities that is the life of the world. We read also 
that, although the permanent centrality of England 
among the nations of the earth is not to be doubted, 
neither is it a matter of pride—‘it certainly cannot be 
said to be due to any superior quality or merit in the 
inhabitants of that island.’ The author explains further 
that: 


‘As a bare condition of her national existence, England 
is forced to maintain always upon the seas sufficient power 
to keep open and safe for trade the sea-routes of the world, 
she must always also possess in fact, whether she desires it 
or not, the further power to close those roads and to keep 
them closed.’ 


To any one who has studied, in detail, the violent 
fluctuations in the strength of our sea forces in the 
18th century, the thought is likely to occur that, since 
we muddled through somehow in those days, sea- 
centrality itself suffices for our needs, without the sacrifice 
entailed by providing for sea-power. Let us examine 
this. In 1713, at the time of the Peace of Utrecht, our 
maritime security was ensured by the transference of 
the Netherlands to Austria, an internal power of Central 
Europe, from whom we had nothing to fear.* Then: 


‘The quiet and self-contented England of the 18th century 
slid unawares into a seething cauldron of trouble, whence 
a very different world would in due time emerge. Yet even 
in that confused and desperate crisis, such was the energy 
latent in the individual Englishman, such were the advantages 
of the island position to the Mistress of the Seas, such was 
the power in war time of the new industrial machinery, that 
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Britain, though so recently stripped of her American colonies, 
emerged as the chief victor of the Napoleonic wars and the 
mistress of a new Empire.’ * 


How, one may ask, was this emergence rendered 
possible, when, through weakness at sea, we had lost 
our world-power for a time, during the later years of the 
18th century, through corruption in public affairs and 
our failure to maintain a sufficiency of sea-power? 
Why was our collapse not completed? Captain W. M. 
James has undertaken the task of providing us with a 
reply, in his ‘British Navy in Adversity.’ In the war 
of American independence, which ‘ gradually increased 
in intensity until all the principal European countries 
were involved in hostilities and the clash of arms was 
resounding in nearly every quarter of the globe,’ the 
crisis discovered all the fruits of the genius of the Duc 
de Choiseul in the reconstruction of the navy of France. 


‘England had to meet a very formidable antagonist, and 
she had to meet him, moreover, in a disastrous hour when 
mediocrity and incapacity prevailed in the councils of State, 
and when the work of the Admiralty had fallen utterly 
behind. The contest became a grave menace to England’s 
existence as a great power. In due course French, Spanish, 
and Dutch fleets were combined in opposition to her naval 
supremacy, and the Armed Neutrality of the Baltic aggravated 
the issue. . . . Never were these shores in greater peril from 
an invader. Fortunately no leader appeared among the allies 
possessing the rare talent for command or the inspired gift 
of naval daring who was capable of turning the situation to 
the decisive advantage of their arms. . . . Ina sense this war 
is a classic. It is, perhaps, the best example in our history 
of the folly of allowing sea forces to decay because the 
political horizon for the moment seems clear.’ 


In confirmation of this, Mr Trevelyan writes that ‘in 
the hour of need, to which her fools had brought her, 
Britain was saved by her heroes.’ Our admirals were 
handicapped, from the outset, by lack of ships, poor 
material, shortage of personnel; lack of docking and 
repairing facilities, and even, on occasions, an inadequate 
supply of provisions. Ships and naval equipment could 
not be improvised on the outbreak of hostilities. Captain 
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James reminds us that, while the story of the Armada 
of the 16th century is familiar, the story of the insolent 
threat to the British flag when the French and Spanish 
fleets sailed unchallenged up channel in 1779 fills a 
comparatively obscure page in English history. He has 
set himself the task of filling the gap, and, in so doing, 
has produced a standard historical work, indispensable 
to students of the period. He has shown us how great 
seamen of the type of Howe, Rodney, and Hood saved 
us, when the nation had been betrayed by its leaders. 
He traces the reasons for this lamentable state of affairs, 
and adds that ‘we may be thankful that the pitiful story 
of decline, falsified returns, misuse of patronage, and 
political intrigue is never likely to be repeated in our 
history. He shows faith in the future. 

The rise and fall of Empires possessing world-power 
has formed a theme for many able pens. Amongst the 
latest books bearing upon such matters has come Prof. 
Rostovtzeff's ‘ Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. The author's laborious investigations were 
confined to social and economic conditions, they did not 
cover the spiritual, intellectual, and artistic life of the 
Empire, and after noting that the perennial problem of 
the Decline and Fall grows in complexity as the elements 
of expression increase in number with the progress of 
discovery, the ‘Times Literary Supplement’* suggests 
that the non-specialist may perhaps turn to the end of 
the story first and attack the chapter on the decay of 
ancient civilisation, in order to find a clue to the enigma. 
Commander Bowles reminds us that four elements of 
superiority are sometimes suggested by historians as 
causes of the ascendancy of certain people over others. 
The temperate but energising air of England has been 
extolled in this connexion. Some peculiar merit in a 
dominating race itself has been another suggested cause. 
A long-continued possession of military talent and 
superior military forces have also been put forward as 
the underlying secret of the success of some nations; or 
a long succession of wise and prudent rulers has been 
indicated as the source of enduring power. His own 
theory is that the inherent strength and world-power 
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of modern England are derived from four factors. 
‘Firstly, a teeming population ; secondly, an overwhelm- 
ing foreign trade; thirdly, great riches; and, lastly, a 
widespread political dominion and power. He main- 
tains that the combination of these factors at one spot 
on the surface of the globe must necessarily contribute 
at that spot the chief seat of material power in the 
world. He finds them to have been so concentrated for 
long periods only on the lower waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates ; in Egypt; at Rome; and in England. He 
thus accounts for the permanency of the Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Roman, and British Empires, each having its 
headquarters at spots located at the centre of sea-traffic 
of discovered territories. The movement of discovery 
to the westward has, he maintains, caused this westward 
movement of sea-centrality, and with it the movement 
of Empire-centres. Discovery of new land-areas having 
now ceased, he maintains that the centre of world- 
power has now been fixed permanently with us, at the 
spot possessing ‘sea-centrality’ for world-trade, using, 
to support his argument, the analogy with the position 
of a man in a rich busy town who owns the land at the 
centre where all the main roads meet : 


‘It is evident at once that, apart altogether from any 
personal merits or demerits which he may himself possess, 
the economic situation of such a man is extremely strong. 
And the strength of his position will arise from this cireum- 
stance only, that he owns the land at the centre of the town. 
No movement or exchange of commodities from one district 
to another is possible, or at least commercially possible, 
except across his land. Upon this land, therefore, will 
necessarily arise all the chief seats and centres of that 
commerce in which the economic life of the town consists.’ 


After elaborating this with practical examples, he 
maintains that, if all this is true of the trading life of a 
town, it must all be equally true of the trading life of 
the world. The mere possession by a State of that 
position in the centre of the trading nations of the earth, 
and at the crossing of their chief roads, confers upon 
that State a great economic advantage over its neighbours. 
Within its borders, from the nature and necessities of 
trade itself, may be expected to arise in pre-eminent 
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degree the chief seats and the central apparatus of the 
commerce of the world. 

Here we find one suggested cause of our great 
measure of economic stability, which has survived the 
supreme sacrifice entailed upon us by the Great War, 
and bids fair to survive the throes of a succession of 
economic crises in our industries. The conditions of 
this survival were specified by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Stanley Baldwin, in three speeches which he delivered 
in the House of Commons, at Birmingham, and at Leeds 
in March 1925, since collected in a small book, entitled 
‘Peace and Goodwill in Industry.’ Coming, as they do, 
from one wielding supreme authority, who himself 
worked for many years in an industrial business of the 
old type (with ‘strikes and lock-outs unknown. . . the 
last survival of that type of works which ultimately 
became swallowed up in one of those great combinations 
towards which the industries of this day are tending’), 
his speeches are of permanent value, well worth pre- 
serving in book form. He follows Mr Trevelyan’s lead 
in attaching importance to the ‘titanic forces that 
were let loose by the industrial revolution of the 18th 
century and changed the face of our country and all 
the features of our national life. He sees also the 
aftermath: 


‘We owe our position and our place in the world largely 
to the fact that we were the first nation to endure the pangs 
which brought the industrial age into the world, but we are 
also paying the price of that privileged priority, and the 
price, in part, is that of our badly-planned and congested 
towns, of our back-to-back houses, our ugly factories, and 
our smoke-laden atmosphere.’ 


He pleaded for an understanding of the inevitable 
changes that were coming over the industrial system of 
England. He pointed to the danger of trying to acquire 
knowledge from text-books ‘which must be half a 
generation behind.’ He saw signs of ‘an industrial 
storm gathering, which, if it were to break, would spread 
misery far and wide, and sweep back, possibly for years, 
all chance of returning and reviving prosperity’; and 
he thought that future historians would take note of a 
more rapid industrial evolution than we, who live in it, 
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can realise. He found, in our public life, the paradox 
that ‘from the very lips which preach pacifism abroad 
we hear the cries for war at home.’ He dreaded the 
‘subtle poison of hatred that was being preached, to 
weaken the faith of men in their own efficient service 
and sound workmanship—the very things which have 
built up the reputation of our great country, on which 
we still live. He foresaw that if the great trade unions, 
such as the miners, the transport workers, and the 
railwaymen, united in a policy to enforce a demand for 
higher wages in their own trades by means of a strike, 
they would have it in their power to hold up at the 
same time many industries in this country and do them 
irreparable damage. 

After congratulating Mr Sidney Webb on coining 
such a phrase as ‘the inevitability of gradualness,’ he 
pleaded eloquently for the application of such evolu- 
tionary principles, and for the solution of our urgent 
industrial problem in a spirit of goodwill, avoiding both 
secrecy in business methods and the suspicion which it 
engenders. The Prime Minister’s speeches were made 
in March 1925. The storm which he foresaw broke over 
our heads with its maximum intensity in May 1926. We 
weathered it, in a manner which amazed the world, 
largely through his own leadership and character as a 
‘typical Briton,’ who 


‘both showed and proved certain essential qualities which 
we claim are peculiarly British. It is because of them that 
we are proud of our imperial citizenship and heritage; and 
are confident that, so long as these characteristics continue, 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations will 
remain the foremost spiritual and political power and 
influence for human good in the world.’ * 


We cannot apply, to so recent an event, the per- 
spective of the historian; but it may be that, after 
passing through such an experience, Commander Bowles 
would join with Mr G. M. Trevelyan in the view that 
there are certain qualities in our race likely to serve us 
well in the world mission that the ‘sea-centrality’ has 
enforced upon us. Mr Baldwin deprecated the use of 
text-books to guide our views and our conduct towards 
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each other during the present-day industrial revolution. 
In ‘Politics and Economics,’ by Mr H. G. Williams, we 
have one of the most recent of such books, which 
develops, amongst other points, the well-known idea 
that, by calling to our aid the resources of the British 
Empire, we can find a line of economic development 
whereby we, in these islands, can hope to maintain, and 
maybe to improve, our present standards of living. 
The author deals with elementary principles of political 
economy, with socialism, currency, banking, foreign ex- 
changes and foreign trade, the capital levy, taxation 
and the national debt, protection and preference, the 
economic development of the crown Colonies, and the 
fundamental causes of unemployment. Under the head- 
ing ‘The New Spirit of Industry,’ we read that the 
principles which led to the greatest measure of pro- 
duction, and, therefore, to the highest wages and profits, 
were very imperfectly understood in the early days of 
the modern capitalist system which developed out of the 
first industrial revolution. Excessively low wages could 
not provide the nourishment necessary for good work, 
excessive hours resulted in such fatigue that not only 
was the output per hour reduced, but the output per day 
of long hours was less than the output per day of 
shorter hours, while the employment of child labour 
was not efficient in itself, and led to inefficient adults 
later. Karl Marx, who has had such a disturbing 
influence upon industrial progress, built his theories 
upon this foolish abuse of the system, and in no way 
upon present-day conditions : 

‘The organisation of labour, the growing sense of 
humanity, and the increasing appreciation of the folly of 
this method of working, looked at from the most selfish point 
of view, brought about rapid changes, and to-day the worst- 
paid worker in the country would rightly regard as deplorable 
the industrial conditions in the period about which Marx 
writes.’ 

Both Mr Baldwin and Mr Williams arrive by different 
routes at employment in the labour market as the test 
of economic prosperity, a conclusion subscribed to for 
many years by leading statisticians. Mr Williams 
attributes fluctuation in employment to changes in the 
direction and volume of expenditure, and ‘there are 
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some causes of unemployment entirely outside human 
control and therefore completely independent of the 
system of society. Of those which result from the 
action of human beings, some are quite beyond the con- 
trol of Governments: 


‘On the other hand, there are many things which come 
definitely within the control of Governments and employers 
and of work-people, and if we are to reduce the fluctuations 
of trade and so to some extent avoid the widespread un- 
employment which we experience from time to time, every 
Government must take into account the immediate and the 
ultimate economic effect of its legislative and administrative 
policy, while every employer and every employee should 
carry on his or her work so as to cause the least amount of 
disturbance.’ 


Having now derived, from the authorities mentioned, 
such guidance as we have been able to obtain about the 
sources of our economic stability, we can revert to our 
original theme, the strength of England, as dependent 
upon ships and seamen. 

So far we have only been able, in an article so 
Jimited in its scope, to do scant justice to Mr Trevelyan’s 
fascinating ‘ History of England,’ covering, as it does, so 
many factors not strictly germane to the special issue 
which we are considering. Although only sixty-five, 
out of the seven hundred, pages of the history refer 
directly to British sea-power and to seamen, they suffice 
to indicate, with the sure touch of the artist in literary 
expression, his contention that ‘in early times, the 
relation of Britain to the sea was passive and receptive ; 
in modern times, active and acquisitive. In both is the 
key to her story.’ Passing over the passive and receptive 
periods of Roman, Saxon, and medizval seamen, we 
come to the active and acquisitive functions of the 
Tudor Navy, when ‘the new commercial and naval 
aspirations of England, embodied in the Tudor Royal 
Navy, in Drake and his captains, and in the trading 
companies of London—and Raleigh’s prophetic visions 
of Colonial Empire, were all arrayed against the old 
religion and sailed under the banner of the new monarchy.’ 
And, later, ‘The Royal Navy was Henry’s creation, and 
it saved himself and his daughter after him when they 
adopted an island policy and defied the Catholic powers 
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of Europe.’ A masterly chapter (pp. 338-367), upon the 
influence of sea-power, follows, and then this: 


‘Forward from the time of Elizabeth, warfare against 
some great military empire is a recurrent motif of British 
history, but because such warfare was conducted from behind 
the shield of the sea and the Royal Navy, the island has 
never become the scene of foreign invasion, nor until the 
novel circumstances of 1914-18 was it ever found necessary 
to sacrifice a large part of the manhood of the country 
abroad, or to interrupt the usual course of business and 
pleasure at home. Such continuous security, a privilege 
usually confined to countries either very humble or very 
remote, but enjoyed in this case by a Great Power on the 
very highway of the world’s affairs, is the secret of much in 
British character and institutions.’ 


We come then to James I, who ‘disliked “men of 
war” whether by land or sea,’ who was ‘the most 
thorough-going pacificist who ever bore rule in England 
.. . and not only was James most unwarlike in his own 
particular; but being a Scot of that period he had no 


conception of the importance of sea-power. The in- 
dignation produced in the country against the new 
monarchy, which had abandoned the Elizabethan tradi- 
tion at sea, was not removed even when Charles I 
‘honestly appropriated the illegal Ship Money to the 
reconstruction of the Royal Navy, and ‘the ghost of 
Raleigh pursued the House of Stuart to the scaffold.’ 
Then, to the Regicide Government which followed 
belonged the credit of reviving English sea-power, and 
the measures taken for defence against Prince Rupert’s 
squadron ‘transformed the Navy to its modern scope 
and established England as the great naval power of the 
world.’* With the rivalry with Holland in the 17th 
century we have already dealt, taking due note of the 
handicap suffered by our opponents in the possession of 
land frontiers, open to invasion. We have also touched 
upon the subsequent rivalry with France—‘ France too 
was a maritime rival, potentially more formidable even 
than Holland, and if established in Amsterdam she 
would soon make an end of English naval supremacy. 
It was the issue of 1588, of 1793, of 1914. England would 
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not suffer Holland and Belgium to pass under the 
domination of the greatest military power in Europe.’ 
At the close of the 17th century Louis XIV had the 
chance to perpetuate French naval supremacy by the 
proper use of his then dominant fleet, but ‘ the courtiers 
at inland Versailles lacked the sense of opportunity, 
which was seldom entirely wanting to the statesmen 
who watched the world’s ebb and flow from the tidal 
shore of the Thames.’ 

The subject of British sea-power in the 18th century 
is dealt with in equally lucid passages. France began 
the war of the Spanish succession with every apparent 
advantage except sea-power. With the results we have 
already dealt, as we have with the disastrous effects of 
our naval weakness later in the century, using Captain 
W. M. James as our guide. Mr Trevelyan reminds us 
that ‘in the days of Pitt and Castlereagh, as in the days 
of William and Marlborough, the two props of the 
alliance against France were British sea-power and 
British subsidies, applied all along the coasts and in half 
the Treasuries of Europe.’ But the Napoleonic wars not 
only repeated the past but rehearsed the future. While 
the issue of the campaigns against Louis had indeed been 
affected by the course of trade competition between 
England and France, the commercial struggle a hundred 
years later was more formal and more decisive as a 
weapon of war. ‘The British blockade of Napoleon's 
Europe, and his attempt to starve England by the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, were warlike operations of the same 
general character as the British blockade of the Central 
Powers in our own day, and the German submarine 
campaign ; they disturbed the economy of the whole 
world and had serious consequences for the combatants 
in their relations with the United States and other 
would-be neutrals.’ 

Having followed this thread—our vital interest in 
sea-power—through three and a half centuries of our 
history, dating from the period when ‘sea-centrality’ 
was conferred upon us by discoveries and developments 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean, we are perforce driven back 
to Commander Bowles, and his ‘Strength of England,’ 
and to the Prime Minister’s recent acknowledgment in 
his Guildhall speech that we are in the throes of a 
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second industrial revolution—‘ There are signs to-day, as 
yet inconclusive, but not the less suspected by economists 
in our midst, that a second industrial revolution is 
proceeding now. The first point of which to take note is 
that, as from the time of the Tudor Navy onwards, so also 
to-day, our Navy is the ‘sure shield’ behind which we can 
settle our own affairs without foreign interference, and 
we can settle them by peaceful evolutionary methods, as 
upon former occasions, whereby ‘ under the Providence of 
God and by the virtue of our sea forces’ we have developed 
the national characteristic that astounded the world in 
our revolutionary crisis of May 1926. Since that date, 
about 300,000,000/. of our resources have been dissipated, 
just at a time when trade was improving, and increased 
prosperity for all classes, chiefly those in most need of 
it, was within our reach (though not yet, as Lord Grey 
of Fallodon said of victory in October 1918, quite ‘ within 
our grasp’). If the ship of State weathers the present 
storm, as it did the tornado of last May, we can account 
ourselves worthy of that tremendous help in recon- 
struction, our sea-centrality at the meeting-place of the 
world’s sea-traffic. 


‘It may be,’ writes Commander Bowles, ‘ that to exercise 
our ancient rights . . ., as well as to secure our own continued 
existence, new weapons from time to time will have to be 
added to our armoury, and new devices perfected and tried. 
As men, to aid their efforts of warlike destruction, ascend 
into the air, or navigate, invisible, the silent depths of the 
sea, and so threaten by new means either the security of our 
own populations or the steady traffic of the waters upon 
which our life and power depend, so must the men of England 
also do likewise. In this there is no essential novelty for her 
or for them.’ 


He adds that, if experience is any guide, England 
need not greatly fear any new development in that 
ancient competition. The weapons essential for her use 
are those still required to maintain against all comers 
and at all costs an effective control, in peace and in war 
alike, over the only serious road of the several nations 
of mankind—the actual surface of the sea, which 
still remains that road, in spite of all changes. If, by 
whatever weapon, she can still hold that surface, her 
power and influence throughout the world will remain 
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hers. If she fails to do so, upon whatever pretext, then 
her power and influence are gone, and must pass at least 
to others. In dealing with this ‘grave and heavy 
trust,’ from which the people of England cannot escape, 
to use her unique economic and geographical position 
to preserve peace throughout the world, he writes: 


‘That a maintenance of peace and order everywhere is 
the chief interest of England herself is obvious. Her life and 
fortunes depend upon it. She is essentially a settled country, 
with no ambition still left to satisfy, either in Europe or in 
any part of the world. She desires no more territory or 
possessions anywhere. She has no separated community of 
her own people to redeem from foreign rule. No legacy of 
distrust, oppression, or thwarted endeavour besets her. It 
is true to say that she fears no one. She stands serenely in 
the sea, separated physically from all other peoples ; exempt 
alike from their traditional troubles, hatreds, and ambitions ; 
and pursuing of necessity a destiny quite different in charater 
from theirs. But at her gates is Europe. And Europe, the 
smallest of all the continents, is not yet settled at all.’ 


During the sixty years preceding the Great War the 


brothers-in-arms in one campaign in Europe became in 
bewildering succession the bitter foes of the next. The 
new security thus demanded is, in form, a security 
against future wars in Europe—a security against the 
sudden and forcible breaking of treaties there by any one 
Power, or combination of Powers. If, by means of some 
politico-legal machinery, a real security can be felt that 
no infringement of treaty can take place until every 
conceivable resource of previous consideration and dis- 
cussion has been exhausted, such machinery must be a 
matter of profound moment to England, with her over- 
whelming interest in the preservation everywhere of 
order and peace. However promising such machinery 
should be, the author of ‘The Strength of England’ 
presses for freedom for us to keep in our own hands the 
decision as to the use of our sea-power, in the event of 
failure of that machinery to prevent a recourse to arms. 
In his own words, it is the purpose of his book ‘ to sketch, 
so far as possible in simple language, the combined 
fabric of Law and actual Maritime Power upon which 
the essential Strength of England depends.’ 
Vol, 248.—No., 491. E 
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The almost unanimous rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 has given us a measure of the public 
support that is accorded to the principle of keeping our 
Navy under all conditions under our own control. For 
an explanation of the ‘Maritime Power’ factor, in his 
definition of the strength of England, we must revert to 
his assumption that this must be sufficiently powerful to 
maintain an effective control over the surface of the sea, 
in peace and in war. There we must take account of the 
point (if the whole surface of the sea is intended) that, 
according to our latest expert advice, such control 
depends ultimately upon battleships, of limited radius of 
action from their bases. In this sense, control over the 
Western Atlantic and Eastern Pacific has already passed 
to the United States of America, and control over the 
China Seas to Japan. 

For the Law factor in his stipulation, we turn back 
to his view that the specific legal right, upon which our 
distinctive strength in war depends, is the right to 
condemn, as good prize to the Crown, all the property 
of our enemy, whenever found by our naval forces upon 
the high seas. This postulates a definite proclamation, 
on our part, of our intention to be bound no longer by 
the Declaration of Paris of 1856, thus reverting to our 
former power to use our Navy to exert an overwhelming 
influence over nations that are dependent—as nearly all 
are now—upon sea-traffic. 

While reserving to ourselves the right to decide 
whether to use our Navy, Commander Bowles demands 
a complete renunciation of the entirely novel idea that 
our strength at sea is a matter—from the point of view 
of the Law governing its use—for the executive handling 
of Government Departments. The Law must be ad- 
ministered by our Courts of Prize which have never 
laid, and never can lay, the slightest injury or injustice 
upon neutral traders : 


‘To place the power of England at sea, and therefore the 
continued life and movement of the whole earth upon the 
waters, into the hands of any single English Government, 
is to misconceive and degrade the whole character of that 
power. It is to bring it down from its own high level, with 
that atmosphere of mere unregulated force, which commonly 
surrounds the proceedings of war on land.’ 
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In the original sources for historical research collected 
in ‘ Law and Custom of the Sea,’ we find much to confirm 
this view of the super-national, or super-state, attributes 
of national prize courts. The subject is too compre- 
hensive to be followed up here, and it has been dealt 
with already in purely legal dissertations. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to bear in mind the existence of the new 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which, though 
established by the League of Nations, is supported by 
the United States of America, the strongest sea-power— 
judged by material tests—in the world. Only an expert 
could throw much light upon the relative status of this 
new international tribunal, and national prize courts, as 
interpreters of the Law of the Sea. 

Our investigation into recent writings on the subjects 
covered by this article is thus taking us into too deep 
waters. In the opinion of those who, like the Prime 
Minister, are in a position to probe below the surface of 
our social life, it seems that we are now experiencing 
anew economic revolution, and that our future is obscure, 
but promising. As Mr Trevelyan says, ‘ Of the future the 
historian can see no more than others, he can only point 
like a showman to the things of the past with their 
manifold and strange message. Amongst the things of 
the past that have made for the strength of England, 
there stand out clearly the value to us of our geographical 
position— at the world-centre of sea-traffic—and of 
sufficient sea-power to provide for our own security, and 
also to save other nations, both in their interests and in 
our own, from the destructive effects of land warfare. 
‘In the English Navy and Merchant Service, and in the 
power of England to command the surface of the roads 
of the world under the control, not of her own Executive, 
but of undisputed, general Law, lies the sole hope of 
peace in the future for a saddened and distracted 
world.’ * 


GEORGE ASTON. 





* Bowles, ‘The Strength of England.’ 
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Art. 5—GREEK RELIGION. 


1. A History of Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nilsson. 
Oxford University Press, 1925. 

2. The Mystery-Religions and Christianity. By the Rev. 
S. Angus. Murray, 1925. 

3. The Worship of Nature. Vol.1. By Sir James George 
Frazer, O.M. Macmillan, 1926. 

4, Zeus. A Study in Ancient Religion. Vols. 1 and 11. 
By Arthur Bernard Cook. Cambridge University 
Press, 1925. 

5. Greek Hero-Cults and Ideas of Immortality. By Lewis 
R. Farnell. Oxford University Press, 1921. 


THE failure of Greek religion lay in its inability to create 
a mythology adequate to its own instincts; and the 
failure is the more marked because that mythology is 
so exuberant and in many ways so beautiful. The 
Greeks of the classical period realised the failure them- 
selves, and this contrast of power and weakness has a 
peculiar fascination for modern scholarship. As far 


back as we can go in regular history, and further back 
still, they and their predecessors appear keenly interested 
both in religion and in mythology; but as soon as our 
certain records begin their interest becomes at least 
as much critical and speculative as sympathetic and 
devotional. This is plain from Homer to Euripides, and 
after Euripides, while the criticism continues, the power 
of myth-making dies down; there is ‘little to take its 
place, and disintegration, as Aristophanes foresaw, pro- 
ceeds apace till the whole brilliant edifice crumbles to the 
ground. 

Yet the world is always turning back to the gods of 
Greece for inspiration as well as for delight. This is 
partly because the leading figures of their Pantheon 
were created and adorned by imaginative artists, but 
also because those figures represented great natural 
forces: the force of beauty and love, for example, in 
Aphrodite and Eros ; of mature womanhood in Hera; of 
virginity in Artemis ; of intelligence in Athena; of virile 
youth in Apollo; of craftmanship in Hephestus; of war 
in Ares; of ecstasy in Dionysus; above all, the forces 
of what we are accustomed to call ‘Nature herself’ in 
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Zeus the sky-god and in the earth-goddesses Demeter 
and Persephone, deities presiding over cosmic processes 
of growth and decay and death and rebirth in the 
spring. Some authorities, it is true, have spoken of 
Demeter as though she were merely a corn-goddess, and 
there is no doubt that her connexion with corn was 
important ; this aspect of her being, indeed, the dominant 
one in classical times. Her daughter, Persephone, how- 
ever, is always the queen of the dead, and her own name 
‘Demeter’ is significant. The meaning of ‘ De,’ which 
occurs separately (in ‘ Aischylus,’ for example), may be 
doubtful, but ‘Meter’ must mean ‘ Mother,’ and implies 
a universal function. 

From the time of the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ onwards, 
these goddesses are not, it is true, the leaders. Already 
in Homer the foremost divinity is Zeus the sky-god, who 
could pull the weight, Hephzstus reminds his fellows, 
of all the other Olympians combined. The passage is 
humorous, as are many where the Homeric gods appear, 
but is not the less important; and there are graver 
verses emphasising the care and wisdom of the Father. 
It is not only that he gathers the clouds, or puts the 
winds to sleep, or sends his snow like arrows; he has 
‘deathless counsels’ in his mind; he knows the sorrows 
of gods and men; he cares for the righteous ‘though 
he is far away.’ Strangers and suppliants are under his 
protection, and Law, Themis, is his messenger to call 
the gods together. If we look only at such passages we 
should take him for a supreme and all-wise ‘ sire of gods 
and men.’ But there is plenty of evidence to be found 
on the other side. Stress is laid on his helplessness in 
the face of destiny, his lustfulness, his readiness to 
deceive, his bickerings with his wife. He cannot be 
excepted from the famous indictment of Xenophanes, 
that the gods of Homer had ‘every human villainy.’ 
Nor can any of the myths about him compare for touch- 
ing beauty with the story of Demeter and the daughter 
whom she lost and found again. 

It is not only to us that this story seems one of the 
loveliest in classical mythology. The Greeks felt it so 
themselves. The finest of the Homeric hymns is an 
embroidery on the theme. Euripides, who criticises 
almost every other myth, never criticises this. The 
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rites of initiation at Eleusis for which it formed the 
centre move Pindar to one of his rare mystical stanzas: 


‘Blessed is he who hath beheld them 
Before he passeth beneath the earth ; 
He knoweth the end of all man’s living, 
He knoweth the God-given birth.’ 


To the average Greek, as numerous passages show, this 
ritual of the Great Goddesses was a unique centre of 
comfort and sustainment. For these and other reasons, 
even before the discoveries of pre-Homeric civilisation 
in Greek lands, it was surmised by anthropologists, and 
notably by Miss Harrison, that their worship belonged 
to the most fundamental part of Hellenic religion. 
Further research in many fields has suggested that both 
the Mother and the Maiden are avatars of one and the 
same Being who dies and revives and gives life for ever, 
and, indeed, that all the leading goddesses of Greece 
may be aspects of this one Nature-goddess, and she her- 
self originally the feminine consort, sometimes the ruler, 
of one virile divinity, conceived as her bridegroom, or 
her child, or her nursling. There is much to warrant 
the suggestion. Wherever the worship of any one 
goddess appears intense and important, there we find 
elements pointing to the cult of the universal Mother 
who gives life and takes it. Aphrodite is conceived by 
Sophocles (and Venus by Lucretius), as the Genetrix 
who drives all animate things to creation. And all 
students, since the work of Sir James Frazer, recognise 
the importance of her link with Adonis, the young man 
beautiful as the flower of the spring, doomed to an early 
death like that flower, and able, every spring-time, to 
rise once more in his bloom. Few now would deny the 
conclusion that Adonis must be in some sense a spirit of 
the spring. 

In the case of virgin goddesses such as Athena and 
Artemis, this element of productivity is, naturally, less 
marked ; but even here every one will remember the 
many-breasted Diana of the Ephesians, and throughout 
Greece Artemis was the patroness of all young animals 
in the wild. That she demanded, on occasion, their 
sacrifice, is only what we should expect, now that we 
realise better the sacramentai nature of so many, possibly 
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of all victims, and how often the most cherished must 
be the chosen. With Athena again, as with Artemis, 
it may be admitted that the ‘ maiden’ has overshadowed 
the ‘mother.’ But, none the less, it is significant that 
Athena should be the foster-mother of Erechtheus, the 
earth-born hero who protects her city, and that rites 
under her auspices should be performed to ensure a 
bountiful harvest. Hera is not only the wife of Zeus 
the All-father and the helper of women in childbirth, 
she is also at Argos, her chief city, the ‘goddess of 
flowers’ (Antheia), and at Sparta, another centre, she is 
‘ Hera-Aphrodite’; while at Nauplia in the Argolid the 
myth was prominent that every year she bathed in a 
sacred spring and became once more a maiden. 
Moreover, Zeus himself was conceived, even in 
Homeric times, as owing his existence to one great 
Mother. She is known by various names, of which Rhea 
or ‘Ge’ may be the chief, and the title ‘Ge’ leaves no 
doubt that, whatever else she may be, she is certainly 
a spirit of the Earth. It is Rhea who not only bears 
Zeus, but saves him from the murderous fury of his 
foolish father, Kronos; and she is the mother also of 
those gods who in Homer come nearest to him in the 
empire of the universe. ‘We are three brothers,’ 
Poseidon says, ‘whom Rhea bore, Zeus and Hades and 
myself.’ She is All-mother, it would seem, in the larger 
sense; while Zeus is All-father only for the next genera- 
tion of divinities. Thus, the birth of this god who 
became supreme seems to fall into place as one more 
example of the widespread belief about the Earth from 
whom all things draw their being. And this is con- 
firmed when we find that in Crete, the country chosen 
persistently for his birthplace, he was believed also to 
have died. His grave was shown thére, and while to 
ancient philosophers and Christian controversialists the 
belief that God could die appeared a ludicrous blasphemy, 
modern thinkers—and some of them as definitely 
Christian as Prof. Angus, Prof. F. B. Jevons, and Mr A. B. 
Cook—have shown that the myth may embody a pro- 
found and religious idea. For the god who dies is 
always reborn. And by sacramental communion the 
worshippers can draw his nature into theirs, share in 
his sufferings and have hope in his resurrection. The 
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roots of the belief are primitive though the flower of it 
can be great. Since the work of Robertson Smith and 
Sir James Frazer it is now generally accepted that it 
goes back both to totemism and to semi-magical rites 
believed to promote vegetation. In the one case it is 
bound up with the belief in a peculiar link between a 
human tribe and an animal species and with the desire 
to make that link closer by actually, on rare and solemn 
occasions, eating the animal so as to share physically 
in its nature; while in the other it involves the recogni- 
tion of the cycle in vegetation where the seed can only 
give birth to fresh life by falling into the ground and 
itself perishing. The two beliefs may often have been 
concurrent and they would naturally reinforce one 
another: the seed died as a seed, but when it passed 
into the earth it became the food of a new plant that 
rose from the earth again; the animal died, but when 
its body passed into the worshippers it strengthened 
their own life. 

The crudities in the conception are obvious, and the 
cruelties it could lead to notorious. In many places, if 
not everywhere, it meant human sacrifice. The sense of 
some link between Man and Nature crystallised into a 
conviction that the force animating the external world 
could be embodied ina human personality, and that such 
a personality, like the divine animal or the sacred seed, 
must perish so that its force may pass into other living 
beings. A study of the whole subject suggests, however, 
that the horrors would never have gained the hold they 
did on the world unless the system had appealed, how- 
ever confusedly, to beliefs which are the life of great 
religions and the truth of which it would be rash to 
deny, the belief, for example, that Man and Nature 
are allied for good, and the belief that the world pro- 
gresses through heroic sacrifice. 

The worst extravagances of this worship were rare 
among the Greeks, and they never discovered its finest 
possibilities ; but the essence of it can be found in their 
history. Of human sacrifice there are certain traces, but 
they are only isolated traces, and it is plain that Hellenic 
humanity, poetry, and good sense turned from it with 
loathing, much as the prophets turned in Palestine. 
Aischylus makes the sacrifice of Iphigenia a crime that 
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her mother could never be expected to forgive. Euripides 
doesthe same. And it would be unwarrantable to assume 
that totemism, as a developed system, ever existed in 
Greece, though here also there are indications of ten- 
dencies in that direction: the frequency, for example, of 
myths where the god masquerades as an animal, the 
cases where the worshippers masquerade also, like the 
little girls who danced as ‘bears’ in honour of Artemis, 
and the legends of creatures such as the Minotaur. 
Certainly it is true, as Prof. Nilsson says, that ‘there 
is nothing in Greek religion which necessarily demands 
a totemistic explanation’ (p. 77). Yet it would be un- 
scholarly to disregard these indications and their kinship 
with totemism, and still worse to overlook the other 
type of sacramental ritual, the type that springs rather 
from a recognition of the power in vegetation. Most 
scholars would agree, and Nilsson agrees himself, that 
the worship of Dionysus, the wine-god, was of such 
a type, and point to the legends of his birth through the 
death of his mother Semele, a goddess of the earth, and 
of his second birth from the thigh of Zeus, and to the 
orgiastic character shown by many phases of his ritual 
where the devotees identified themselves with the God, 
conceived him as taking the form of a bull, and delighted 
in tearing live cattle to pieces and eating the flesh raw. 
The dangerous and degrading elements are plain 
from the mere statement of such facts, and yet it is 
impossible to deny the stimulating influence of the 
Dionysiac cult, both for religion and for art. The tradi- 
tion that Tragedy owed its birth to the revel-rout of 
Dionysus cannot be set aside ; indeed, the trend of modern 
research, in spite of Ridgeway’s brilliant attack, has been 
to make the most of it. That tradition is understandable 
in itself if the Dionysiac worship did in fact involve the 
belief that suffering and death are not only inevitable 
parts of Nature’s processes, but are bound up with strange 
and joyful resurrections. Nor does the theory preclude 
the possibility that an essential factor in the growth of 
tragedy is to be found in the cult of heroes and the 
memory of their deeds and deaths. On the contrary, 
the two kinds of ritual would harmonise easily, and 
scholars such as Prof. Murray have done service in 
pointing this out. The late Sir William Ridgeway was 
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on strong ground when he called attention to the insist- 
ence, in play after play, on the importance of the hero’s 
death and the honours to be paid at the tomb. The plot 
of the ‘Cidipus at Colonus,’ for example, turns on the 
necessity for Athens or for Thebes of securing that the 
body of the dead king should be buried in the land. It is, 
however, of equal importance to note that he is buried 
under the protection of the Holy Goddesses, the Semnz, 
and through the sense of their protection the tragedy is 
dominated by a mysterious peace. Now the fact that 
all great tragedy should bring with it a sense of peace 
is the characteristic as well as the mysterious thing 
about it. Every student, from Aristotle downwards, 
has tried to explain this and none has wholly succeeded ; 
probably because, as Kant insists, the truth on which 
Art depends cannot be formulated in full by the concepts 
of the intellect. But those have done best who have 
seen that tragedy involves both the waste of something 
noble and the conviction that through that waste a 
satisfying end isserved. And such is precisely the feeling 
involved in the worship of a spirit that dies to be born 
again in a younger, stronger form. It is this element in 
the Dionysiac worship that made it so natural a centre 
for tragedy. Nor isit far-fetched to compare the stimulus 
given by the Christian Church to mystery-plays in 
medieval times. This character of the Dionysus-cult 
was not realised till the present generation of scholars, 
and, in the excitement of discovery, the theory may 
often have been pushed too far, but there can be no 
question of its value. 

Another element in the cult should not be overlooked, 
the stimulus to the sense of unity with the elemental 
powers of Nature. Our chief evidence for this comes 
from that most subtle and complex play, the ‘ Bacchanals’ 
of Euripides. The play is complex, because it takes 
account not only of the vivifying, liberating, unifying 
elements in the orgiastic form of the worship but also 
of the maddening and the discordant; just as it takes 
account not only of what is decorative in the myths but 
also of what is barbarous. The delight of the Bacchanals 
in escaping from the ordinary and the mundane into the 
remote and the ecstatic is given with an intensity that 
carries the reader away : 
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‘Oh, feet of a fawn to the greenwood fled, 
Alone in the grass and the loveliness!’ 
‘And all the mountain felt, 
And worshipped with them; and the wild things knelt 
And ramped and gloried, and the wilderness 
Was filled with moving voices and dim stress’ (Murray’s tr.). 


Moreover, the opponent of the worship, Pentheus, 
king of Thebes and son of the Agave who heads the 
Theban Bacchanals, is shown to be unjustified in his 
wholesale denunciation of the Mznads as unchaste. 
But, as the drama advances and each side grows more 
bitter in the struggle, then the cruel elements come to 
the fore. The Chorus who have brought Dionysus from 
Phrygian lands to Thebes cry for vengeance on their 
enemy the king, the women who are ranging the hills 
forget their children, and at last—and this even to the 
horror of the Chorus—Agave comes on the scene in 
triumph from the mountains holding, unrecognised by 
herself, the head of her son in her hands, the son who 
has gone out to spy on her and whom she has taken for 
a wild beast. Blinded by her mystic intoxication, she 
thinks she has done good service to her country while 
the Chorus are looking at the truth. ‘The whole city,’ 
she cries, ‘ will praise me,’ but they ask: 

‘And Pentheus, O Mother, thy child ?’ 


Then her mind clears and she sees what she has done. 
It seems impossible in face of an ending such as this to 
suppose that Euripides could have intended the play to 
be a justification of the Bacchanal worship as a whole, 
though his sympathy for the beautiful side of it is so 
strong that acute critics have suggested as much. And 
his exposure of the myth which he takes for the plot 
of his drama appears equally just and severe. The 
brilliance and charm of the Wine-god are emphasised 
and his power, but also the injustice of his pitiless 
revenge on the whole kindred of Pentheus for the 
‘crime’ committed by Pentheus alone. Pentheus dies, 
but Agave the Bacchanal has to endure the knowledge 
that she has killed him. 

Many modern authorities explain that Pentheus him- 
self is a double of Dionysus and that the tearing of him 
limb from limb reflects the belief in the inevitable death 
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and dismembering of the divine creature for the good 
of the world. And it is more than probable that such 
a belief does lie behind the story. Another instance 
may be found in the tale of the innocent Orpheus torn 
to pieces by frenzied women. The theory does help us 
to understand how such legends took hold of a people as 
humane as the Greeks, much as the worship of fertility 
explains their acceptance of lust in Zeus; but the fact 
remains that the legends are cruel and that the mythology 
did not outgrow the element of savagery. It is just this 
combination of savagery and mysticism, a combination 
very near to all early religions based on the worship of 
Nature, that would attract and provoke the sensitive, 
meditative genius of a Euripides. The same is true of 
Orphism, where the mythology is childishly repellent 
and yet shows a true religious sense of the double nature 
in man. Nilsson in his able book indicates this in his 
summary of the Orphies’ ‘most original contribution to 
mystical religious speculation.’ 

‘ By Persephone, the queen of the lower world, Zeus had 
a son, Dionysos-Zagreus. Zeus intended the child to have 
dominion over the world, but the Titans lured it to them 
with toys, fell upon it, tore it to pieces, and devoured its 
limbs; but Athena saved the heart and brought it to Zeus, 
who ate it, and out of this was afterwards born a new 
Dionysos, the son of Semele. The Titans were struck by 
Zeus’ avenging lightning, which burned them to ashes. From 
the ashes man was formed, and he therefore contains within 
himself something of the divine, coming from Dionysos, and 
something of the opposite, coming from his enemies, the 
Titans’ (p. 216). 

It is not surprising that a worship with a fundamental 
legend of this sort should on the one hand attract to itself 
a rite as coarse as the taurobolium—the baptism in the 
streaming blood of a slaughtered bull—and on the other 
hand produce a poem as exquisite as the verses engraved 
on the golden tablet of Petelia telling the soul what it 
must look for after death, whom it will meet, and what 
it must say: ; 

‘This thou shalt say :— 

*“T am the child of earth and the starry heaven, 

And heaven my home: you know it, you know it! 

I am parched with thirst, I perish! Give me your water, 

Cool water that flows from the Lake of Remembrance.” ’ 
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It is easy to understand why Plato has been claimed 
both for and against Orphism when we remember his 
dislike of cheap purifications on the one hand and on the 
other his intense concern with immortality, and his theory 
that all knowledge was a ‘reminiscence’ of a full truth 
once known to the spirt of man. 

Some of these elements in Orphism, as we meet it, 
may be late and themselves intensified by Platonic 
influence, but our best scholars agree with Prof. Nilsson 
that ‘in its essential features’ the Orphic myth ‘goes 
back to the sixth century.’ Moreover, the ecstastic 
worship with which it is connected can be traced further 
back still. Homer knows of the Meznads and their 
Dionysiac frenzy. Euripides, our chief witness in the 
fifth century to the myth of Zagreus, connects the god 
with the Kouretes, the attendants of the young Zeus in 
Crete. One other god, and one only, in the Greek 
Pantheon is closely connected with this cycle of beliefs, 
and that god is Phoebus Apollo. Phoebus is always 
associated with Hyacinthus, and Hyacinthus is the being, 
half flower, half beloved youth,,who must be mourned 
for every year, another type of ‘the year-god, the 
éviauro¢ Saiuwv Of Miss Harrison, the spirit of fertility, 
the new life of spring’ (p. 31). That Apollo was some- 
times called Hyacinthus and the sacred tomb of 
Tarentum sometimes shown as his,* can only be under- 
stood if we realise that he was once identified with his 
favourite. The close connexion of Apollo both with 
Delphi and with Crete is well known, and Nilsson 
emphasises his connexion with Dionysus, as shown, for 
example, by ‘the fifth-century vase-painting with the 
two gods extending hands to each other before the 
omphalos at Delphi’ (p. 208). Thus it may well form 
part of one fundamental order of ideas that ‘ Dionysos 
died and was buried at Delphi, and Zeus in Crete, and 
the tomb of Hyakinthos was shown at Sparta and 
at Tarentum’ (p. 33). 

It is noticeable that all these traditions point back, 
directly or indirectly, to Crete, and it is natural to look 
with Nilsson for some light from the discoveries of the 
Minoan age. For we have clear indications that in 





* Polyb., 8. 30, 
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Minoan Crete some form of Nature-worship was dominant. 
The religious scenes engraved on gems or painted in 
fresco show us trees and boughs set within an enclosure 
like the sacred fence, the Herkos, of later times, bull- 
headed men and goat-headed, and above all the figure, 
presented again and again, of a great goddess, recognised 
as a Mother-Goddess by all scholars. She is associated 
sometimes with a similar goddess, sometimes with 
worshippers, men and women; they bring her flowers 
or she holds flowers herself, and often her attribute is the 
double-axe, a weapon connected not only with Zeus but 
also with the Mountain-Mother Cybele. In one case at 
least an armed male figure appears descending from the 
sky: another scene appears to be one of ritual mourn- 
ing, so much so that Sir Arthur Evans writes, ‘ There 
can be little doubt that the mourning scene refers to 
a Minoan equivalent for Attis or Kinyras, Adonis or 
Thammuz, but imaged here as a youthful warrior God, 
in other words the Cretan Zeus.’ * 

When we remember that the Dictzan Cave at 
Psychro, the reputed nursing-place of Zeus, was found 
by the excavators to be stored with offerings from the 
Minoan age, it is hard to resist the conclusion that in 
Crete, as Mr. A. B. Cook has been urging in both his 
monumental volumes, traces are to be found pointing 
plainly to the worship of a sky-god ‘ who fertilises his 
consort, the Earth-goddess, and becomes the Father of a 
divine Son.’ f 

Dionysus himself, however, in his distinctive form, 
is, so all classical tradition implies, a comparative new- 
comer to the front ranks of Greek divinities, and it is of 
importance to note that the vine is never represented 
in the painting or engravings of Crete. This neglect of 
such a decorative motive certainly points to Sir Arthur 
Evans being right in his opinion that wine was not 
known in Minoan days, some fermented liquor from a 
cereal being used instead. And the stress laid in the 
‘Odyssey’ on the Cyclops’ first introduction to wine makes 
in the same direction. Now, if the worship of the wine- 
god as such was a fresh importation from Northern 
Thrace and Phrygia, as the legends run, while the ideas 





* * The Palace of Minos,’ p. 162. t ‘ Zeus,’ Vol. 1, Preface. 
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of fertility, death, decay, rebirth, and sacramental union 
with the dying and reviving god were already rooted in 
the primitive creeds, then, certainly, we seem in a better 
position, as Nilsson points out, for the understanding of 
‘the deep religious movement that the spreading of the 
Dionysiac religion caused in the older historic age of 
Greece’ (p. 33). 

Nilsson follows up this point by emphasising the 
connexion of Crete with ‘the holy marriage, which in 
the Greek myth is that of Zeus and Hera,’ a marriage 
which ‘was celebrated at Knossos and also was said 
to have taken place at Gortyn,’ where the bride was 
‘commonly called Europa.’ Further, Nilsson recog- 
nises that ‘the youthful beardless Cretan type of 
Zeus, in Phaistos surnamed feAyavdce ’"—( Velchanos)—must 
be ‘the bridegroom of the holy marriage.’ There can 
be little doubt that the majority of students would 
agree with this, provided that to ‘ bridegroom’ we might 
add ‘ or offspring,’ for a link of genuine identity between 
the Father and the Son is an essential feature in these 
myths. 

When, however, Prof. Nilsson goes on to say, ‘It 
is surely astonishing that the name of Zeus, the god 
of the heavens, should have been applied to the divine 
child of Crete,’ then it may be well to pause and bring 
forward other points, some of them new. That the 
classical Greeks called the Cretan God Zeus would only 
be astonishing if it were certain that the Cretans were, 
in fact, radically different from themselves. Tribal 
differences, no doubt, there must have been, but it may 
be questioned if the opinion now prevalent in favour of 
a non-Hellenic origin for the Minoans has not been too 
hastily accepted. The undoubted differences between the 
earlier stages of the Minoan culture and the culture of 
the Western mainland on the one hand, the affinities of 
the Minoan with Asia Minor on the other, could all be 
explained by the simple supposition that the Minoans, 
though of Hellenic stock, came into Crete down the Asia 
Minor coast long before the culture of the West had 
developed. The real test between the two views must 
lie in the decipherment of the Minoan scripts, if that 
could be accomplished. And already it is possible, as a 
.recent article in the American ‘Journal of Archeology’ 
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has indicated, to read many of the earliest hieroglyphs 
in Greek.* A simple system of picture-writing, where 
the name of the object pictured suggests by its initial 
the letter to be sounded, a system with close affinities 
to the Egyptian that preceded the Cretan and the 
Phoenician that followed it, makes it easy to decipher on 
the seal-stones, and precisely in the order we could 
wish, such suitable names as ‘ Knossos,’ ‘ Hegesi-,’ 
(=‘Leader’), ‘Mopsus,’ and ‘Minos.’ Moreover, and 
most important of all for our present purpose, we 
can read on one side of the engraved whorl from 
Phaistos the identical name ‘ Velchan,’ while the other 
side shows a goat-headed god, fit prototype for the 
sylvan deity of the later coins. Indeed, the parallel 
with the archaic coins of Phaistos is so close that we 
might claim to have here almost the equivalent of a 
‘ bilingual.’ 

Further research supports these results. A frequent 
symbol is that of the double-axe, and while it is true 
that the weapon may have been called a ‘labrys’ in 
Lydia, the natural Greek for it would be a word like 
‘Diplé’=‘ double’ (sc. ‘axiné’=‘ axe’), a word with which 
we may compare the Latin name ‘bipennis’ for the 
double-axe at Rome. Now with the value D derived 
from such a simple word we can read, and in suitable 
connexions, names that are singularly appropriate for 
the leading divinities. Thus for the goddess we have 
the name DE, double-axe and fence-sign (‘ HErkos,’ the 
aspirate, as in later Greek, and modern cockney, being 
separable from the ‘letter’). Or again we have the name 
DI(A), double-axe and fish-sign (‘Ichthys’), the vowel 
A being supplied by the reader according to the rule, 
similar to that prevailing in Egyptian and Semitic, that 
a vowel is not written in the body of the word unless 
two or more come together or special emphasis is required. 
Another name found is D(I)K(E), ‘Justice,’ double-axe 
and branch (‘Klados’), This last title is of particular 
interest: ‘ Diké’ is well-suited to the palace of Minos the 
Law-giver; while there is good reason, as Miss Harrison 





* 1924. Second Series. A few corrections should be made already: 
e.g. I should now take the bovine head as a ‘ Bucranium,’ with B for the 
sound-value, and the supposed calf’s head as a fawn’s head, ‘ Nebros,’ 
with N for the sound-value. 
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has shown, for supposing it to have been a primitive 
epithet of the Earth-goddess. The names for the leading 
god are equally attractive: we have, for example, DIS, 
or DI(O)S, ‘ Zeus’ or ‘ Divine One,’ double-axe, fish-sign, 
and silphium, a plant the general appearance of which is 
known to us from the coins of Cyrene. The collocation 
double-axe and two fish-signs, = DII, ‘to Zeus,’ meets 
us more than once and seems to survive into the later 
Linear scripts (though but few examples of these, unfor- 
tunately, have yet been published). It recurs on a cup 
found at Palaikastro, followed by a composite symbol as 
yet undecipherable, and the cup, Evans holds, must have 
been a votive cup.* Moreover, a formula almost identical 
with the last appears elsewhere in similar connexions, and 
in particular on the Table of Offerings found in the Dic- 
tzan Cave itself. In these latter cases, however, the first 
sign is not the double-axe, but the fence, with the value E 
(long or short). But this change, far from disturbing us, 
may be shown to fit in admirably with our theory, and 
indeed to throw light on the interesting connexion 
already noted between Crete and the Delphic Apollo. 
The substitution of E for D could give us EI(O)I, dative 
masculine of EIOS, an epithet applied in Homer to 
Phoebus Apollo and to him alone, and it has already 
been surmised that Phoebus, the son of Zeus the sky- 
god, may be an avatar of Zeus himself, the bright divinity 
in whom the Father renews his youth. Next, we know 
that at Delphi the capital letter E was a sacred symbol 
for centuries and explained by Plutarch, who held the 
Delphic priesthood himself, as a direct invocation to the 
god. Moreover, we find in the early Minoan inscriptions, 
on stone, amulet, pot, or sealing, the fence-sign, either 
alone or thrice repeated or followed by the symbol for O 
(the human eye, Qphthalmos’), and all in a manner that 
suggests strongly the writing of sacred initials. Further, 
we know from Ovid that there was an ancient temple 
on the Capitol dedicated to ‘ Ve-lovis,’ the young Jupiter 
who came from Crete, and VE would be a natural equiva- 
lent in Latin for the Greek E (compare Latin Ver and 
Greek Fr). Finally, the comparison with the prefix 
Ve- in other Latin words suggests that the original 





* ¢ Palace of Minos,’ p. 631. 
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meaning of the epithet was ‘young.’ Putting all these 
facts and indications together, it does not seem rash to 
conclude that on the Dictzean Table we have a dedication 
to the chief god of Crete in his youthful form, the new- 
born Zeus, the divine child whom Prof. Nilsson recognises 
as definitely Minoan. 

It is, however, noi a god who is named most often in the 
Cretan inscriptions ; but, as we should expect, a goddess, 
Mother- and Earth-goddess. And among her names we 
can read, not only DE, DIA, and DIKE, as already 
expounded, but also GE, ‘Earth,’ indicated by the 
knee-sign (‘Gonu’), RHEA, indicated by the mallet 
(‘RHaister’), and ME or MA = ‘Mother, indicated by a 
summary form of the Mzander. The longest inscription 
in Evans’ list,* containing 22 signs exclusive of repeti- 
tions, can be read consecutively as a hymn addressed to 
her, beginning with an entreaty to hearken and contain- 
ing a repeated prayer for rain. One sentence is of 
peculiar interest: it is written by the ploughshare-sign 
(‘Hynis’), engraved twice over, followed by the goat- 
head (‘ Aix’), and ending with the mallet (‘RHaister’). 
Vocalising, we read ‘ HY(E), HY(E), A RH(EA)’ = ‘ Rain, 
rain, O Rhea!’ And this seems a direct ancestor of the 
famous Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius : 


‘ Hyson, hyson, O phile Zeu!’ 
‘Give rain, give rain, dear Zeus !’ 


The cautious will no doubt insist, and be right to 
insist, that complete proof cannot be claimed for these 
alluring speculations until the Linear Scripts have been 
published and read; but the fact remains that plausible 
readings in Greek can now be offered for the bulk of the 
hieroglyphs (the foundation of the Linear), and, at least, 
a plausible beginning proposed for the latter. And 
certainly it would be far easier to understand the deep 
influence that Minoan art and religion exercised on 
classical Greece, an influence that scholars such as 
Nilsson, Frazer, and Evans now fully recognise, if we 
need not think of the great Minos as a ‘ barbarian.’ The 
Greeks themselves never did so: he was for them the 
son of Europa and of their own God Zeus. 





* P. 26; ‘Scripta Minoa,’ I, p. 154. 
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Not that this early influence is to be conceived in any 
sphere as unbroken. Far from it: obviously in art a 
sterner, simpler, more primitive, and more promising 
style grew up as the accomplished, sophisticated Minoan 
dwindled and died. In religion the shift is equally 
obvious. The Mother, for whatever reason, is super- 
seded to a large extent by the Father, or by the virgin 
daughter of his intellect, Athena. But, as we have 
already emphasised, the Mother's influence remained pro- 
found. And nothing is more important, in studying the 
great religious minds of classical Greece, than to mark 
their interest in the older forms of their religion and in 
the fundamental conception of Nature. We have spoken 
of Euripides: it is equally true of Aischylus. Only with 
Aischylus the desire is always for reconciliation, for 
developing both the old and the current mythology into 
a fit vehicle for the thought and reverence of man. And 
in this effort he shows himself both conservative and 
audacious. The plot of the ‘Prometheus Bound’ is based 
on the tradition of a change from the old gods to the 
new, from the worship of Earth, the great Mother, the 
Mother sometimes called Themis, ‘ Law,’ ‘one shape of 
many names,’ to the newer dynasty of Zeus, and Zeus 
is drawn as harsh, tyrannical, an upstart against the 
older and nobler Justice. The appeal of the Earth’s son, 
Prometheus, himself a god, against this arrogant god 
who tortures him for his goodness back to the powers 
of nature, the esther, the winds, the rivers, the sea, the 
earth, and the sun, is known to every reader as one of 
the sublime things in literature. But we know also that 
the ‘ Prometheus Bound’ is only the first part of a trilogy, 
and that Aischylus ended the whole with a reconciliation. 
The mythology was still felt to be fluid, and a religious 
poet could use if he chose the idea of ‘ Zeus’ for just one 
aspect of the cosmos that must form part of a complete 
God. 
The same desire to unite different elements from 
different rituals into a more comprehensive, more satisfy- 
ing system distinguishes the trilogy of the ‘ Oresteia.’ 
Doubtless in the first drama, the ‘ Agamemnon,’ Zeus is 
conceived as far greater than in the ‘Prometheus,’ but 
still he is not the only God: true, he is the one to whom 
the Chorus cling—and here we feel them speak for the poet 
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—because, whatever his ultimate nature, he is the god 
who teaches men to learn by suffering, he is the god, we 
might almost say, of conscious mind. But he and his 
daughter, Athena of the intellect, are by no means the 
only divinities of whom A‘schylus takes account. The 
ancient goddesses, the goddesses who dwell in the earth 
guarding the primitive instincts and claiming vengeance 
for any transgression of their rights, who pursue Orestes 
unmercifully because he has broken the natural bond 
between mother and son at the bidding of an abstract 
‘justice, they must be reconciled before Ai’schylus can 
be at rest. It is Athena herself who goes about to 
persuade them and, whatever difficulty there may be in 
understanding the mind of Aischylus in detail, there can 
be no question of the significance he attached to the 
final consummation when, after the slaughter of Aga- 
memnon and Cassandra, the avenging slaughter of 
Clytemnestra and her paramour and the vengeance on 
Orestes himself, all the struggle and fury is closed by a 
pean of triumph and rejoicing in which the whole world 
seems to take part. 

The attempt of Aschylus to lift the legends up to 
the height of his own imagination did not succeed. The 
base and cruel fancies that persisted roused, as we 
saw, the indignation and mockery of Euripides. Yet 
Euripides’ concern with religion was unceasing, and 
when he gets nearest to formulating his own symbol he 
too demands the union of Intellect and Nature, Thought 
and Being: 


Thou deep Base of the World, and thou high Throne 
Above the World, whoe’er thou art, unknown 

And hard of surmise, Chain of Things that be, 

Or Reason of our Reason; God, to thee 

I lift my praise, seeing the silent road 

That bringeth justice ere the end be trod 

To all that breathes and dies’ (‘ Troades,’ tr. Murray). 


That, after all, is the deepest demand of the religious 
consciousness, just as it is the supreme hope of philo- 
sophy. And here we come, as Mr Cornford has suggested, 
on the transition from religion to philosophy. Nothing 
is more characteristic of Greek speculation, from Anaxa- 
goras and Xenophanes down to the Stoics, than the belief 
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that underlying Nature there existed intelligible ‘ Ideas,’ 
‘Forms’ transparent to Thought which pressed for 
embodiment in actuality, through which alone we could 
understand the world and which had a right to be called 
‘divine. It was not that the Greeks confused ‘ what 
ought to be’ with ‘ what is’: it is that they believed the 
‘ ought’ influenced the ‘is,’ that Nature was, as it were, 
struggling towards a rational order. 

It is a fair suggestion that in this belief they were 
not uninfluenced by an old worship of Nature as the 
guardian of Law, even as the belief itself points forward 
to the modern Nature-poetry of writers so diverse as 
Goethe, Wordsworth, and Whitman, and to the modern 
faith in an intelligible order for science to discover, a 
faith which, if less daring than the Greek, has shown 
itself more determined. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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/ 
Art. 6—ELECTRIFICATION AND THE ELECTRICITY 
ACT. 


THE British Association Meeting of last September, in 
Section G. provided probably the most reliable and up-to- 
date survey of the more technical aspect of our subject in 
the form of a Presidential Address from Sir John Snell, 
the Chairman of the Electricity Commission. 


‘It is clear,’ he says, ‘ that a period of great activity and 
progress is before us, which must inevitably be of great value 
to the nation. It is a duty laid on those of us who may be in 
responsible positions to shape properly and with foresight 
the lines along which this progress shall be made. Although 
a steady development is already discernible, much bigger 
things are before us, and it may be that we shall sow that 
a succeeding generation may reap. As Great Britain is 
essentially dependent upon imported foodstuffs to a large 
degree and on other raw materials for the feeding of her 
essential industries, it is clear that the most efficient and 
economic systems of industrial power and transport are 
necessary parts of the future equipment of the country. 
If we can add to this work an increased power application, 
a notable improvement in the conditions of rural life will 
follow. We shall help to improve the physical conditions of 
our people in both urban and rural districts, in addition to 
providing those engaged in industrial pursuits with better 
means of competing and holding their own with manufacturers 
in other countries. In this, electricity must necessarily play 
a great part. Public opinion will increasingly require that 
this indispensable service shall be brought to the highest 
degree of efficiency and made as generally available through- 
out the country as true economic development will allow.’ 


One of our greatest problems to-day is that of finding 
employment for our rapidly increasing population. For 
a long time the number of registered unemployed has 
exceeded a million. To these a great many unregis- 
tered unemployed should be added. Widespread unem- 
ployment is due, primarily, of course to the coal strike, 
but also to the fact that the sale of English manufactured 
goods, both at home and abroad, is insufficient. Other 
nations sell goods similar to ours both in England and 
elsewhere at prices below the British cost of production. 
In the past we may be said to have been a hive of 
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industry. Cobden proclaimed that England was, and 
would remain, the workshop of the world; but now we 
find that, according to the official figures, there are more 
unemployed workers in Great Britain than in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Holland 
combined. Why is it that unemployment is so much 
less prevalent abroad than in this country ? 

The assertion that our industrial stagnation is due to 
the after-effect of the war, to the impoverishment of 
England’s foreign customers, to inflation on the Conti- 
nent, and to friction between capital and labour at home, 
does not suffice to explain the position. All these factors 
are important. We find, however, that there is bound- 
less prosperity in the United States where there has 
been no inflation ; that business is rapidly expanding in 
Germany, where there has been unprecedented inflation ; 
and that the United States, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and Japan are encroaching upon British trade in 
many parts of the world. Modern industry is the out- 
come of countless machines, driven by power to set them 
in motion. Industrial success results from the possession 
of an abundant supply of cheap and efficient power. In 
Cobden’s time, when coal was practically the only source 
of power, our country had the monopoly in the industries 
of the world, largely because she produced two-thirds of 
the world’s coal, and English coal was far better and 
cheaper than foreign coal. Britain’s old industrial pre- 
dominance was to a great extent due to her commanding 
position in the matter of power. 

The age of coal is visibly drawing to an end. The 
age of electricity has now dawned. England has lost the 
advantage of the cheapest and the most abundant supply 
of coal which she enjoyed in the past; whilst she is also 
backward in the development of electricity. Many 
people in this country are under the impression that the 
principal purpose of electrical power is to supply us with 
the cleanest and most convenient form of lighting. 
Occasionally the argument is heard that the vigorous 
development of electricity would merely injure our 
existing gas undertakings. Those who argue in this 
manner are unaware that industry throughout the world 
is rapidly being put upon an electrical basis; that elec- 
tricity supplies not only the most convenient and the 
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cleanest form of light, but also that it is the most con- 
venient and the cheapest form of power, leading to great 
economies in the use of coal--provided that the genera- 
tion of electricity is properly developed. 

The United States has now become the workshop of 
the world. American manufacturers are noted for 
scrapping, without a moment’s hesitation, unsuitable 
machinery, replacing it by the most modern and the 
most efficient. The United States have a superabund- 
ance of cheap coal. Their known coal area is four times 
as large as the whole of the United Kingdom, and coal 
used for industrial purposes is currently sold for about 
$2 per ton at the pit’s mouth. English coal is twice 
as dear. Besides their advantageous position in the 
matter of cheap and abundant coal, American manufac- 
turers have developed the use of electrical power with 
extraordinary energy. The official statistics indicate 
that electrical horse-power used in the country has in- 
creased as follows : 


1889 ; 15,569 h.p. | 1914 - 8,834,906 h.p. 
1899 ; 492,936 ,, 1919 - 16,253,702 ,, 
1904 - 1,592,475 ,, 1923 - 22,188,379 ,, 
1909 . 4,817,140 ,, 


The significance of these figures will be understood if 
we bear in mind that when, in the year 1907, the British 
Census of Production was taken, it was found that all 
the British industries employed in that year only 
10,500,000 horse-power, of which but a small proportion 
was electrical. Between 1914 and 1923 the United 
States had added to their electrical horse-power alone 
considerably more than the total horse-power em- 
ployed in British industry in 1907. Nothing can indicate 
more clearly the importance of electrical power than 
this impressive table which should be carefully studied 
and pondered over. It may be argued that the United 
States could easily develop a vast amount of electrical 
power because she possesses the Niagara and other 
waterfalls, to which there is no equivalent in England. 
That frequent argument is misleading. In the first 
place, the Niagara Falls belong chiefly to Canada, and 
are exploited in the main by Canada. Moreover, the 
bulk of America’s electrical power is derived not from 
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water but from coal. The United States found it ‘good 
business’ to put their industries as speedily as possible 
on an electrical basis; and if they found electrical power 
cheaper and more convenient than steam, we cannot 
afford to work without an adequate supply of the more 
modern and more efficient source of energy unless we 
are willing to abandon the industrial race. 
Unfortunately, not only the United States, but other 
countries also, are far ahead of Great Britain in the 
use of electricity. Dr W.H. Eccles, the President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, delivered a valuable 
inaugural address to that Institution on Oct. 21, 1926, in 
which he illustrated our backwardness in development 
by the following comparative figures of annual consump- 
tion of electricity per head, relating to the year 1923: 
Units. | Units. 
Norway . . 1600 | Belgium . . 250 
Canada . - 0 | Germany . . 230 
Switzerland . 805 | Great Britain . 155 


United States . 528 Italy . : - 129 


It will be noticed that Great Britain ranges seventh 
on the list. That is not an enviable position for a 
country which formerly stood first in efficiency amongst 
the nations. 

In his book on ‘ Electrical Power and National Pro- 
gress, Mr Hugh Quigley gave the following figures, also 
relating to 1923, in which he made a comparison of power 
consumption, though it would not do to found conclu- 
sions solely on a population basis: 

Production per capita 
Population. (kilowatt-hours), 
Chicago. ; . 2,701,000 2 2 . 950 
Milan . ‘ : 718,000 : 2 . 585 
Paris . : . 8,500,000 P : . 480 
Berlin . ; . 8,750,000 F . - 9820 
London . ‘ . 8,250,000 , a Pare 


These five are the only towns given in the above- 
mentioned book. This list, however, could be greatly 
extended, and London still would be at the bottom. 
That is only partly accounted for by the past gas com- 
petition in this country, a competition that was scarcely 
experienced in other countries less abundant in coal. 
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It is to be hoped in the public interests that it will 
continue, especially for heating and cooking pur- 
poses, 

Cheap power and economic success go hand-in-hand. 
According to the official Commerce Year Book of the 
United States, concurrently with the rapid increase in 
the use of electrical power, the production of electrical 
machinery in that country has expanded, as follows : 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY PRODUCED. 
1914. 1923. 
$ $ 
359,482,155 1,375,467,131 


Total value . 
Automotive generators and motors 


for charging, lighting, and start- 


ing . 

Stationary motors 

Storage batteries, _ ana sup- 
plies . : 

Incandescent lamps 

Telephone apparatus 

Insulated wire and cables 

Vacuum cleaners . 

Flat irons ; 

Cooking utensils . 

Cooking ranges 

Radio apparatus . 


5,933,273 
27,593,937 


13,080,964 
17,350,385 
22,815,640 
69,605,573 
? 

1,466,620 
1,327,183 
671,413 
792,465 


92,843,390 
71,966,225 
90,857,998 
184,510,010 
35,981,514 
8,198,941 
5,485,898 
3,676,645 
44,176,208 


It is only natural that the vast expansion in the 


use of electrical power should have been accompanied 
by a similar expansion in the production of electrical 
machinery. It has, however, also been accompanied by 
a similar expansion in the production of high-class 
machinery of every kind, and by an extraordinary in- 
crease in the exportation of high-class manufactured 
goods—among them machinery, both electrical and non- 


electrical, as the following figures show: 


AMERICAN MACHINERY EXPORTS. 


Adding and calculating machines. 
Bakers’ machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Steam engines, etc. > 

Metal working machinery 


1914. 
$ 


14,784,000 

2,555,000 
$1,697,000 
72,121,000 
17,420,000 


1923. 
$ 


51,996,000 
14,451,000 
244,107,000 
295,976,000 
56,817,000 
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1914. 1923. 
$ $ 
Mining machinery 3 : - 18,254,000 47,590,000 
Motor vehicles. “ : . 458,761,000 2,611,735,000 
Paper-mill machinery . ;. : 8,588,000 30,342,000 
Printing machinery. ; - 12,228,000 70,906,000 
Pumps, etc. . E i P - 27,457,000 92,815,000 
Refrigerating machinery . . 10,522,000 36,542,000 
Road-making machines ; : 3,545,000 27,514,000 
Vacuum cleaners . ; ~ 2,059,000 36,870,000 
Washing machines ‘ : A ? 57,551,000 


In the past England supplied all the nations of the 
world with machinery. The extraordinary growth of 
American machinery exports, both electrical and non- 
electrical, during a period of stagnation in the exporta- 
tion of British machinery brings to light the seriousness 
of the position for us. England is gravely handicapped 
by her backwardness in the use of electrical power, and, 
unfortunately, she is backward, not only in comparison 
with the United States, but also in comparison with 
many other countries. 

Until the outbreak of war, Germany was our most 
dangerous industrial competitor. Germany has tempo- 
rarily lost the struggle; but apparently she means to 
regain in the field of industry all that she lost in battle. 
The German Government and German business men 
have developed electrical power with the utmost energy 
during the last few years. The British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association recently published an 
exceedingly valuable report on ‘ The Electrical Industry 
in Germany, in which it has shown that between 1913 
and 1925 the following changes took place in our 


country : 
No. of Output in 
Stations. millions of units. 


1913 . ‘ ° 4040 4061 
1925 . : ; 3262 11,521 


It will be noticed that the number of stations has 
been drastically reduced ; while during the same period 
the output of electricity has been practically trebled. 
It follows that output per station has been approxi- 
mately quadrupled; partly by the enlargement of 
stations, and the consequent cheapening of output; 
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partly by the inter-connexion of the stations which make 
the production of electricity cheaper and more efficient. 
Commenting on these figures, the report states: 


‘The intensive development of brown coal and of water- 
power resources to make good the loss of the Saar and Upper 
Silesian coal could only be effected through large-scale pro- 
duction of electrical power; this meant the creation of large 
supply companies, the co-ordination of generation and dis- 
tribution, and the extension of existing companies to link up 
isolated brown coal areas. By the end of 1923 the principle 
of the large supply undertaking was victorious almost every- 
where in Germany, and it was possible to foresee the creation 
of power zones in Germany within a few years. Five power 
zones, in various stages of development, can now be traced 
in Germany: the Central German, including Berlin; the 
Thuringian, destined to be absorbed into the Central German ; 
the Rhineland-Westphalian, Baden and Wurtemberg; the 
Saxon ; and the Silesian. 

‘It is to the creation and the development of such zones 
that we can attribute the rapid growth of output of 
electrical energy in Germany since the conclusion of the war. 
Industry as a whole, in spite of re-equipment on a large 
scale, is producing on a lower scale than in 1913, and the 
industrial power station has not yet begun to yield ground 
in the basic industries, such as coal-mining, iron and steel 
and chemicals, although engineering and textiles are now 
taking an increasing supply from the public company. 
Germany as a whole, from agriculture onwards, is being 
electrified; it is a levelling-up process, the territorial ex- 
pansion of power supply rather than the extensive develop- 
ment of any one area or group Of areas.’ 


The vigour with which Germany exploits exceedingly 
cheap brown coal—as well as her water-power—may be 
seen by the following comparisons relating to her 
electrical power supply in kilowatts: 

Hard coal. Brown coal. Water-power. 
1918 . . 1,202,160 268,340 158,510 
1924 . ° 1,859,120 1,167,320 561,510 


In Germany brown coal production is rapidly out- 
stripping the production of black coal. The soft brown 
coal of Germany (lignite) is quarried and excavated from 
open workings with gigantic automatic machinery. The 
resulting fuel costs only a trifle. It will be noticed that 
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whereas electricity output from hard coal increased by 
only 50 per cent. during the period under consideration, 
production from brown coal increased by about 350 per 
cent., and from water-power by nearly 300 per cent. 

Industrial competition on the part of Germany has 
merely begun. She is still crippled by her war losses 
and the result of the most reckless inflation of paper 
currency known to history. Her electrical industries 
are powerful and well-organised; her general industries 
are highly efficient. During the last few years the 
mechanical outfit of Germany has been renewed with 
lavishness, and her industries possess striking advantages 
over the industries of this country. German labour is 
willing and cheap. There is little ca’ canny. German 
workers are ready to work eight, nine, and even ten 
hours per day, at a much lower remuneration than that 
given over here for a much shorter working day. Again, 
in consequence of inflation, the huge fixed-interest debt 
of the German industries has been wiped out, whereas 
British industries have to pay interest, in the form of 
taxation, on a large capital. Figures are available which 
show the advantages that inflation, and the consequent 
ease of repayment of standard debts, has given to 
German industries, while it happened to be ruining the 
investors. German industry enjoys another important 
advantage, in the fact that her industries are pursued 
on a large scale and that cut-throat competition has 
been eliminated by the formation of nation-wide trusts, 
cartells, etc. Moreover, there is an ominous movement 
on foot for creating a community of interests between 
highly-efficient America and highly-efficient Germany. 
The great Teutonic combines and the great combines in 
the United States seem desirous to work together. 
Before long the Continental Steel Combine created by 
Germany may enter into working arrangements with 
the great American organisations. 

If we look towards France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Japan, the Scandinavian countries, etc., we find develop- 
ments similar to those which have taken place in the 
United States and in Germany. Electricity is being 
applied to industry with the utmost energy, and Britain 
stands in danger of being left far behind in the race, 
The noteworthy part about foreign electrical development 
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is this: that whereas electricity is developed in this 
country principally by a large number of independent 
small undertakings which necessarily are more or less 
inefficient, electrical supply: abroad is everywhere 
organised on the most comprehensive—and, therefore, 
the most efficient—lines. Dr Eccles stated in the illumi- 
nating address already alluded to: 


‘The outstanding feature of the electric supply of the 
world is its tendency to concentrate into big units of manage- 
ment and production. This tendency was clearly visible in 
America before the war; in Europe it was forced on by the 
war and the economic consequences of the war. France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia have been the 
busiest regions. Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden 
were compelled, by the cost of fuel and freightage, to develop 
their water-power resources energetically. France, Germany, 
and Belgium were compelled, by the loss of many of their 
hard coal areas, to press forward with both the utilisation 
of water-power and the most efficient utilisation of fuel. 
Moreover, in all these countries, electrification was pushed 
forward on a national scale not only because of economic 
pressure but also because the building of power stations and 
transmission lines, the wiring of factories, and the manu- 
facture of industrial plant and locomotives, provided employ- 
ment of the highest type. But in addition to these immediate 
and visible forces there was impulsion due to the instinctive 
feeling that modernisation of the basic industries was im- 
possible without previous electrification on a national scale.’ 


While in other countries electricity has been organised 
on broad national lines, parochialism has prevailed with 
us. London is at present served by dozens of small 
stations to the disadvantage of industry and of the 
general body of consumers. Mr Hugh Quigley rightly 
drew the following comparisons in his afore-mentioned 
book : 

‘In 1921-22, 85 authorised undertakers supplied the needs 
of the London region from 82 stations with plant of a total 
capacity of 570,692 kilowatts, or an average of 7000 kilowatts 
per station. . . 

‘If comparison is made with Paris, where the growth in 
electrical power over the period 1918 to 1922 has been of the 
order of 200 per cent., the position in London leaves little 
room for self-congratulation ; over the same period the in- 
crease in London has been 100 per cent., and such an increase 
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has been merely in the nature of accumulation. New 
machinery operates side by side with ancient machinery, 
new stations are added to the old, with the result that 
expenditure becomes duplicated. Paris solves the problem of 
distribution by merging the various individual companies 
into one company with a super-power station at Gennevilliers 
equal to any other station in the world for efficiency in 
operation and economy in fuel consumption.’ 


The position is thoroughly unsatisfactory. In Dr 
Eccles’ words: ‘ We in this country are not getting full 
value for our installations.’ Although British wages 
are only about one-third as high as American wages, 
electricity costs half as much in America as it costs in 
this country, while in Switzerland and Northern Italy 
it costs only one-fourth as much as in England. With 
us electricity is still the luxury of the well-to-do; 
whereas it is universally used in the United States 
and in many Continental countries. The majority of 
American houses of every description are lit with 
electricity. According to estimates, these houses con- 
tain 10,000,000 electric flat-irons, 5,000,000 electric 
vacuum cleaners, 4,000,000 electric washing-machines, 
4,000,000 electric fans, etc.—a generous provision of 
power greatly appreciated by the American housewife. 

Electricity is important not only for industrial pur- 
poses and for illumination, but also for use in agriculture. 
In the United States it is turned to wide account over 
farming as well as mining. In Switzerland, Denmark, 
Belgium, and elsewhere one may find electricially lighted 
stables, barns, cow-houses, pig-styes. In this country 
electricity is still almost unknown on the farm—despite 
the activities of Mr Borlase Matthews. Dr Eccles stated 
in the address we have quoted already : 


‘The farmer ought to be a large consumer of electric 
power. Electric light is as welcome on a farm as anywhere, 
and the electric drive is applicable to about 100 agricultural 
machines. In addition there are processes that require ac- 
curate rates of heating, various forms of electro-culture, 
various ingenious ways of influencing the yield of eggs and 
milk, and applications to the bacteria of the dairy. 

‘In Germany, more than 90 per cent. of farms have an 
electric supply. Swiss farms consumed nearly 400,000,000 
units in 1925. In France, the State is giving financial assist- 
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ance towards universal electrification of agriculture. In 
Japan, there is great electrical activity, especially in the tea 
industry. In America, 700,000 farms have an electric supply. 
In our own country only 400 farms out of a half million 
farms are supplied with electricity. 

‘In Switzerland, 90 per cent. of the dwelling-houses are 
electrified. In Great Britain, only 18 per cent. are electrified. 
In Tokio, 70 per cent. of the houses are lighted electrically, 
and in Amsterdam, 88 per cent. In Glasgow and Manchester 
less than 10 per cent. of the houses are wired, the majority 
using coal gas.’ 


In most countries the electrification of railways has 
been limited so far to a few suburban lines. The time 
will come when the electrification of main lines will be 
undertaken on a large scale. Before long the main 
lines of Switzerland will be electrified throughout, and 
in Northern Italy, in Bavaria, in France, and in America 
vast plans for the electrification of main lines have 
already been made, or are in the process of being 
carried out. The electrification of the world has begun, 
and the time may come when the smoke-belching railway 
engine will be as much of a curiosity as the hansom cab, 
the sedan chair, and the rush-light. 

As in the case of suburban railways, electrical sup- 
plies have their ‘rush hours’ and their quiet times. 
Electric light supplies operate chiefly at night, electric 
suburban railways are very busy during the rush hours, 
in the morning and the evening; whilst factories need 
electric power during the day. Where electric lighting 
and electric power for railway and factory purposes are 
handled by three separate installations, three sets of 
buildings and three shifts of workers are needed, and 
each of these establishments may be at full work only 
during one-third or less of the twenty-four hour day. 
During the remaining, and the larger, part of the day, 
all the three works may be idle or nearly so. It stands 
to reason that useless multiplication of this order 
wastes not only time but money, and renders electricity 
dear to the consumer. Again, we may find that one 
district may require a large quantity of electricity when 
another district is relatively idle, and vice versa. It 
follows that the sectional and national pooling—as well 
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as the inter-connexion of electrical works and their 
planning on a broad national basis—would be of the 
utmost value to power users. 

High authorities everywhere are now convinced that 
electricity cannot be produced satisfactorily on parochial 
lines as has hitherto been done in Great Britain. Mr 
Herbert Hoover is not only the United States Secretary 
of Commerce, but a practical engineer and a first-rate 
organiser. In regard to American industry, he has 
expressed himself as follows : 


‘The economical generation and distribution of power 
require local territorial monopoly. Competing systems in 
power distribution in the same area mean an enormous 
duplication of capital and represent a tremendous waste in 
equipment and in operation, and in the end such duplication 
is a charge upon the consumer. But when we accept the 
principle of monopoly we at once must accept the principle 
of public regulation. The principle of public regulation has, 
in fact, been universally recognised throughout the entire 
nation.’ 

The Americans have acted, and are acting, upon these 


principles and have created huge electrical provinces 
with inter-connected power reservoirs, etc. In Germany, 
according to the report on ‘Electrical Industry in 
Germany’ previously quoted, vast power zones have 
been established and, in the words of that report, ‘It is 
to the creation and the development of such zones that 
we can attribute the rapid growth of electrical energy in 


Germany since the conclusion of the war.’ Sir Philip 
Dawson, M.P., has closely studied the prevailing position 
in other countries to which he has travelled for the 
purpose. Following on his investigations, he has ex- 
pressed himself as follows in the ‘Times’ of Oct. 20 


last : 

‘We have a very complete network of distributing mains 
in our populous areas, and a few relatively short lengths of 
inter-connecting ones in some areas, but no high-tension grid 
such as is to be found in the United States of America and in 
Germany. The German system is particularly interesting as 
it practically carries out the proposals contained in the 
Electricity Bill. It connects the brown coalfields near Cologne 
with the black coalfields of the Ruhr, the Ruhr with the 
brown coalfields of Saxony and the black coalfields of Silesia. 
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It then proceeds to link up the hydro-electric plants of 
Southern Germany, and thence, following the Rhine, connects 
up with the black coalfields of the Saar and goes on to 
Cologne, where it completes the circle. 

‘The German Government, the German industrialists, and 
the German people realise much more than we do that the 
generation and transmission of electricity is a business of its 
own which should be divorced from the industry of distribu- 
tion, and that all the sources of electric supply should be 
co-ordinated. For this purpose a “super-organisation” is 
needed, which in Germany is largely controlled by the State. 
The consequence of this has been a general adoption of 
electricity in industry as the principal motive power. This 
has resulted in more intensive exploitation and in the lower- 
ing of the cost of production, and has permitted the substitu- 
tion of inferior and cheaper fuel for the higher-grade quality 
previously used. 

‘Were electricity used to the same extent in our coal and 
steel industry as it is in Germany, the demand would equal, 
if not exceed, the total output last year of all our public 
utilities. The Germans have applied to the electric supply 
industry the principles of amalgamation and co-ordination 
which they have used so successfully in their coal, steel, dye, 


potash, and other industries. They have realised that a 
national, rather than a regional, supply is the only rational 
solution of the problem of cheap and abundant supply of 
electricity.’ 


The United States and Germany have greatly benefited 
by electrical development on a large scale and on a 
broad national basis ; but the main benefits of electrifica- 
tion are to come; and unless Britain bestirs herself in 
time she will be outclassed completely by those two 
great countries. The position is highly critical. 

Some there are who say that England cannot hope to 
compete with the United States, Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, and the Scandinavian countries, in the develop- 
ment of electrical power, owing to the fact that England 
lacks waterfalls. It is true that in this respect the 
United Kingdom has been rather hardly treated by 
nature. The United States, Canada, India, Brazil, and 
China can easily develop 20,000,000 hydro-electrical 
horse-power each, and Sweden and Norway combined 
can furnish a similar quantity. France, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Japan, and other 


} 
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countries can provide several million hydro-electrical 
horse-power each ; but Great Britain can furnish only a 
few hundred thousand, largely in out-of-the-way localities, 
such as the Scottish Highlands. Then again, there is 
the possibility that science may succeed in harnessing 
the tides, or that it may develop some alternative source 
of power. That is a fascinating question, which is being 
closely studied. 

Although England lacks cheap water-power — and 
elaborate schemes for creating artificial waterfalls have 
the disadvantage that they are costly—there is no 
reason to despair of England’s electrical future. Theo- 
retically, great waterfalls provide the cheapest source of 
power. Moreover, waterfalls endure, while coal once 
burned is gone. There are, however, indications that 
coal will prove a cheaper source of electricity than 
falling water, and there is every prospect that further 
economies will be effected in the use of fuel; also, that 
the efficiency of the steam engine will be increased. It 
would be strange if the almost continuous progress 
which has taken place in this direction should now come 
to an abrupt end. 

The bulk of America’s electricity is produced by coal, 
although that country can theoretically develop millions 
of hydro-electrical horse-power from waterfalls. In 
Belgium, where the use of electricity has increased by 
leaps and bounds, there are no hydraulic supplies of 
power. Yet she puts England far behind her in the 
matter of electricity. There is obviously no reason to 
take a pessimistic view of England’s electrical future, 
merely because she has no Niagara and no Zambesi. 
As already mentioned, Germany uses a soft brown coal, 
which looks like garden earth, for furnishing electrical 
power. The time may come when peat, of which we 
have superabundance, may be similarly employed with us. 

England, in spite of the apparent disadvantages, has 
in fact great advantages for electrification. The dis- 
tribution of her many coalfields and the shortness of 
distances, render her, in certain respects, an ideal country 
for the development of electrical power. Moreover, 
although she has lagged behind in electrical develop- 
ment, she has produced a number of geniuses who have 
brought her vigorously forward through their practical 

G 2 
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inventions. Not only modern machinery, but modern 
electrical power had their origins in this country. The 
fact that Englishmen have devised electrical stations 
of the highest efficiency may be seen, inter alia, in 
Northumberland, on the Clyde, and in Lancashire. 

When the war had drawn to its end, the question of 
economic reorganisation was closely studied by com- 
petent bodies, among them the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee. In consequence of its recommendations, the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill of 1919 was drawn up, which was to give 
legislative sanction to its findings. If a national policy 
of power development had then been established, the 
present industrial position of this country might have 
been very different. Unfortunately, seven years have 
been wasted in discussions, proposals, and delays; but 
at last the Government has established a scheme of 
national electrification, which will entail an expenditure 
of perhaps 33,500,000/., but will result, it is believed, in 
the saving of some 44,000,000/. per year. Estimates 
such as these must necessarily be speculative. Yet the 
amount to be spent is comparatively so unimportant 
that the question of cost is scarcely worth considering. 
After all, practically the same sum was paid to the coal 
industry in a futile attempt to keep that industry going. 
A nation which has lost 500,000,0007. in consequence of 
the coal strike should not question the expenditure of a 
few millions where its industrial future is vitally con- 
cerned. The time for electrifying Great Britain is over- 
due. Electricity is not a luxury of the rich, but a definite 
industrial necessity; and, with every year that passes 
by, the need for electrification becomes more urgent. 

By the Electricity Act we are to be given a central 
authority with regional administrative boards. Arrange- 
ments are to be made for providing central power 
stations with main transmission lines, and the inter- 
connexion of existing stations is to be effected and 
power zones are to be formed, which would enter into a 
central power scheme. The object of unifying the 
electricity supply of the country would necessarily 
embody the creation of uniform frequency, and the 
territorial monopoly now held by various organisations 


would necessarily disappear. 
Parochialism in matters electrical must go. In the 
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early railway age, lines were built haphazard from any- 
where to anywhere. The type of rail, the gauge—in 
fact, everything—was left to individuals who worked in 
accordance with their own personal ideas in a circum- 
scribed area. At that time, no one could imagine that 
railways would cover the entire country and open up 
continents. The development of railway traffic rendered 
unification and uniformity of gauge indispensable. This 
country suffered grievous economic loss through giving 
inadequate attention in early days to this development 
on broad national lines. If conservatism and a narrow 
care for established interests should hinder or prevent 
the future wide electrification of Great Britain, genera- 
tions are sure to suffer from our short-sightedness. 

Widespread unemployment and stagnation of trade 
and industry are largely, if not principally, due to the 
inefficiency of our economic outfit. We led other nations 
in the past by reason of our general efficiency. If we 
allow competitors to develop this highly valuable source 
of power without stirring ourselves to do likewise, we 
shall deserve the ill consequences which are bound to 
follow short-sightedness. 

A not uncommon form of criticism, or obstruction, 
with commercially interested parties is to shriek 
‘Socialism’ as an objection. It is, in these days, a simple 
way of prejudicing otiers, and is especially had recourse 
to where the private enterprise ‘case’ is a bad one for 
reasons that have already made themselves clear. More- 
over, shrieking ‘Socialism’ stands a good chance of 
appealing to those (in or out of politics) who never 
trouble themselves to go into the intrinsic merits of any 
proposals. To those, however, who are only concerned 
with the National and Public aspect, the question really 
is whether any such proposed change could be suitably 
left to private enterprise; that, again, depends on whether 
private enterprise clashes with National and Public in- 
terests. It unfortunately clearly does so in this instance, 
or the changes referred to would undoubtedly have been 
brought about long ago. It may be added that if this Bill 
is ‘Socialism,’ still more so are our Navy and our Army. 
But it is not. 

CHARLES BRIGHT. 
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Art. 7—WHAT GERMANY IS DOING. 


GERMANY has been defeated in war, but it is difficult to 
imagine that the German nation will consider that defeat 
as final. History has taught that a vanquished nation 
strives with all its might to regain, and more than 
regain, what it has lost unless it has experienced so 
overwhelming a disaster that a war of revenge seems 
hopeless. There was a time when Swedish and Dutch 
statesmen and patriots told their people that the most 
important task before them was to forget that they 
had once been a Great Power. Utterly defeated, Sweden 
and Holland fell never to rise again, because limitations 
of territory and of population proved insurmountable. 
There are no such impediments in the way of Germany. 
The character of nations is formed by their history, 
experiences, and tradition. Modern Germany, like the 
Roman Empire, sprang from the smallest beginnings. 
The old German Empire was modelled on the Roman 
Empire. That fact is familiar to all who have read 
Bryce’s magnificent volume, ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 
The ‘Roman Empire of German Nationality’ came to an 
inglorious end in the time of Napoleon I. It was a 
political monstrosity, and its place was taken by a Prus- 
sianised Germany, by a conquering State which possessed 
toa high degree the characteristics of the Roman Soldier 
State. Treitschke, Delbriick, and many other German 
historians have drawn parallels between all-conquering 
Rome and modern Germany. 

The rise of modern Germany was miraculous. The 
Hohenzollerns orginally were insignificant noblemen in 
South Germany. By successful warfare, unscrupulous 
diplomacy, excellent organisation, and strict military 
discipline they created a nation of fighters, workers, and 
thinkers. Every German school-child is told the stirring 
story of how little Brandenburg, which at the time was 
as insignificant as one of the smaller Balkan States, 
became a wealthy and powerful country. Every German 
citizen is acquainted with the achievements of the Great 
Elector, Frederick William I, Frederick the Great, 
William I, Stein, and Bismarck. Every German is taught 
that he belongs to the foremost race in the world, and 
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that the achievements of other nations are either 
insignificant in comparison or are due to the Teutonic 
racial leaven in them. Modern Germany, like ancient 
Rome, has experienced disastrous defeats which have 
only increased the determination of the rulers and the 
ruled eventually to succeed. The State of the Hohenzol- 
lerns experienced such defeats before 1806. Often 
nations are born in war to die in peace. Modern 
Germany, again like ancient Rome, has never known 
true peace. The Hohenzollern State has been for 
centuries an armed camp, a nation preparing for the 
coming war. 

In the past, nations were made or destroyed on the 
field of battle. In the modern world nations rise and 
fall on the field of industry. During the decades pre- 
ceding the Great War, Germany advanced so rapidly in 
industry, commerce, wealth, and population that she 
might have obtained predominance in Europe, and 
possibly in the world, had she kept the peace. Germany 
almost succeeded in defeating the Allies because of the 
high development of her industries. She produced, 
during the first war-years, far more iron and steel than 
all the other nations of Europe combined, and she had 
a similar predominance in the output of chemicals. Had 
it not been for the assistance given to the Allies by 
American industries, Germany might have won the war. 
The strength of nations is based on their natural 
resources and their population. The increase of the 
population is determined by the natural wealth of the 
country and the prosperity of its industries and com- 
merce. Stagnant industries produce stagnation in the 
population. Rapidly expanding industries lead to a 
similar expansion in population and national wealth 
and strength. 

The great industrial leaders of Germany were con- 
vinced of the folly of the war. They knew that in 
peace Germany might have risen to undreamt-of heights 
owing to the expansion of the national industries and 
of the population. When defeat came they preached 
that Germany might regain by peaceful industry what 
she had lost in battle. The Court and the Junkers had 
refused to listen to German business men: before 1914 
when they spoke of world-conquest by peaceful industry. 


358665A 
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The statesmen of Republican Germany, however, have 
paid careful attention to what the industrial leaders 
have said. Germany has been demilitarised, but she has 
by no means been disarmed, nor has the will to conquest 
been destroyed. German energy has merely been diverted 
from militarism to more peaceful pursuits, and the 
whole nation is animated by the idea that the Reich 
may regain in peace all that she has lost in war, and 
more. 

By the Peace of Versailles Germany lost vast 
territories, inhabited by 6,500,000 people, territories 
which contain agricultural wealth, gigantic coal, iron, 
and zinc mines, potash deposits, and works and factories 
of every kind. The proclamation of the Republic was 
followed by years of political disorder, financial con- 
fusion, and industrial disorganisation. During the war 
and the post-war period, however, the mechanical outfit 
of the country was overhauled and immensely improved, 
and the productive power of Germany, at present, is, 
in consequence, far larger than it was in 1914. The 
potential wealth of Germany is greater than ever, in 
spite of her territorial losses. During the years of con- 
fusion which followed the German revolution, agri- 
cultural and industrial production was low. Ca’ canny 
among the workers was general. The idea of the Class 
War led to innumerable strikes and to under-production. 
The time of strife and of confusion has now gone. 
Germany has settled to work, and her agriculture and 
her industries are once more rapidly expanding. She 
has miraculously overcome the greatest inflation known 
to history, and the most ruthless deflation. According 
to official statistics, the production of the great staple 
crops has changed as follows : 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (Present area). 


Rye. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
5,258,863 4,036,245 8,035,472 8,615,478 
4,264,713 2,933,487 1,938,617 5,004,438 
4,142,257 1,957,523 1,607,349 4,015,154 
4,366,481 2,897,072 2,361,160 6,106,958 
4,259,558 2,427,632 2,399,910 5,654,003 
4,708,654 3,217,266 2,599,076 5,584,545 





1913 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


Potatoes. 
44,013,343 
26,149,193 
40,660,566 
82,579,920 
36,402,241 
41,718,360 


Sugar Beet. 
? 
7,978,522 
10,789,509 
8,696,119 
10,266,586 
10,325,893 
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Meadow Hay. 
25,832,783 
17,197,034 
19,240,473 
23,354,613 
23,240,669 
22,603,326 


In 1913, Germany had the most bounteous harvests 
on record. During the war and the post-war years 
agriculture was neglected. The reduction of live-stock 
led to a serious reduction in the supply of animal manure, 
and the use of chemical manure was seriously curtailed, 
partly because during the war the chemical industries 
were engaged in the supply of ammunition and partly 
because German farmers and peasants could not afford 
to buy chemical fertilisers, imported feed, etc., during 
the years of inflation which followed. The extraordinarily 
high productivity of the German soil is not due to 
its natural quality or to the climate of the country; 
but to the intensive and intelligent work of farmers and 
peasants who have fully doubled production per acre in 
a few decades. The increased application of intelligent 
industry and science to agriculture has brought German 
agricultural output almost back to the miraculous 
figures of 1913. If space allowed it could be shown that 
Germany produces per acre at present three times as 
much bread corn, vegetables, potatoes, and meat as does 
the United Kingdom. While the German potato crop 
comes annually to about 40,000,000 tons, that of the 
United Kingdom, including both Northern and Southern 
Ireland, averages only about 7,000,000 tons. Germany 
has about twice as many head of cattle and five times 
as many pigs as the British Isles, including the Irish 
Free State. Apart from these comparable crops and 
herds, German agriculture produces great quantities of 
tobacco and far more sugar than she can consume. 
Besides, the German forests have a vast output of timber. 
During the war German live-stock numbers were drasti- 
cally reduced, but those losses have been practically 
made good. 

During the war and the post-war years the German 
people, who are‘rather gross feeders, were kept on short 
commons, and the national physique suffered accordingly. 
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The shortage of food was largely responsible for dis- 
satisfaction which found its expression in friction between 
employers and employed and attempts at revolution. 
The improved food position, due to the increased pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, is made apparent by the follow- 
ing figures : 

PUBLIC SLAUGHTERINGS. 


Young 
Oxen. Cows. Cattle. Calves. Pigs. 


1918 959,587 1,468,059 798,952 3,713,254 16,406,423 
1920 533,323 899,173 663,200 1,227,410 3,024,020 
1921 736,161 1,305,539 875,852 3,126,971 6,926,602 
1922 — _— — — — 

1923 450,771 991,108 606,775 2,621,571 5,833,282 
1924 775,551 1,224,955 932,311 3,818,572 10,257,249 
1925 808,904 1,396,468 963,909 4,193,515 12,004,351 


These figures are remarkable. Between 1920 and 
1925 the number of oxen, cows, and young cattle killed 
increased approximately by 50 per cent. Asin 1920 the 
cattle were half-starved and small, the supply of beef and 
veal must have been approximately doubled since then. 
Between 1920 and 1925 the number of pigs slaughtered 
was quadrupled, and as now larger pigs are produced 
than immediately after the war, the supply of pork has 
far more than quadrupled and is the most popular meat 
eaten in Germany. It is the food of the masses. The 
physique of the people and their contentment have 
improved in accordance with the improvement in the 
supply of home-produced bread corn, beef, pork, milk, 
butter, and cheese. 

During the last few years Germany has made energetic 
efforts to improve her economic position. That may be 
seen by comparing her production of the staple crops 
during the post-war years. The great increase, in agri- 
cultural production and in the number of animals kept, 
is not due to the chance of good harvests, but to energetic 
and intelligent management. This fact is confirmed by 
the remarkable developments which have taken place in 
the manufacturing industries, in mining and elsewhere. 
Germany produces two kinds of coal, black coal of 
various kinds, and a very soft brown coal called lignite, 
which is rather quarried than mined, and has a relatively 
low caloric value, but can be converted into a high-class 
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patent fuel by compression. During the last few years 
production of coal and lignite has developed as follows: 


Workers Workers 
Coal Production. employed. Lignite Production. employed. 


1922 119,182,590 tons 694,286  187,176,800tons 142,310 
1923 62,816,100 _,, 595,459 118,785,000 ,, 134,140 
1924 118,768,700 ,, 558,988 124,687,200 ,, 93,718 
1925 182,729,100 ,, ? 139,804,300 ,, ? 


The number of workers employed in 1925 cannot be 
given. In 1924 coal production was practically identical 
with the 1922 output. However, it will be noticed that 
the number of workers was smaller by 135,000 than in 
1922. Between 1922 and 1924 lignite production was 
reduced by 10 per cent., but the number of workers 
was reduced by more than 40 per cent. While in 
British mining, output per worker has shrunk, it has 
materially increased in Germany, and if the figures for 
1925 were available, they would probably show a further 
reduction of men, notwithstanding a considerable increase 
in the output of both coal and lignite. As Germany has 
lost large coalfields in Silesia, she is concentrating her 
energy upon developing alternative sources of power by 
exploiting her huge lignite beds. In 1913 she produced 
87,228,000 tons of lignite, but in 1925 she produced 
139,804,300 tons, or 52,600,000 tons more. That is a 
remarkable advance. Part of the lignite is used in- 
dustrially and domestically in the form of compressed 
fuel. Part of it is converted into electrical power. If 
we compare 1913 and 1924 we find that electrical power 
has increased as follows : 


ELECTRICAL POWER SUPPLY IN KILOWATTS. 


From hard coal. From brown coal. From water-power. Total. 
1913 1,202,160 268,340 153,510 1,624,010 
1924 1,859,120 1,167,320 561,510 3,587,950 


Between 1913 and 1924 German electrical power 
supply has more than doubled. Electrical power derived 
from water-power has almost quadrupled, and electrical 
power generated from brown coal has increased four- 
and-a-half fold. Although power supply has been 
greatly increased, the number of stations has been 
drastically reduced by the scrapping of smaller and less 
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efficient plant. The report, ‘The Electrical Industry in 
Germany,’ published by the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, shows the astonishing in- 
crease of this source of economical power and its possi- 
bilities of further development cannot be calculated. 
Vast developments are taking place in improving 
electricity supply in Germany, and these changes may 
become ominous to this country. The Reich, the in- 
dividual States, and private enterprise, vie with one 
another in endeavouring to improve and cheapen electric 
power. The recent Report on Germany issued by the 
Department of Overseas Trade correctly stated : 


‘The prices of electric current in Germany are moderate 
on account of the enormous increase in output for which, 
unfortunately, no recent statistics are available. As to power 
for large consumers, prices in most cases are below the pre- 
war level, amounting to between 3 and 4 pfennigs (less than 
a halfpenny) per kilowatt-hour.’ 


In Germany electricity is not a rich man’s luxury. 
Electric light is used in all the towns, even by the poor, 
and electric power has been made available to millions 
of German peasants to the great advantage of their work. 
In matters electrical, Great Britain is humiliatingly 
backward when compared with Germany. Unfortunately 
England can neither derive millions of hydro-electrical 
horse-powers from waterfalls, as Germany can do, par- 
ticularly in the south of the country, nor has she cheap 
fuel, such as German black coal, and especially she has 
no lignite. By developing power from lignite and from 
falling water, Germany wisely preserves her precious 
and irreplaceable hard coal, of which she has a much 
larger supply than the United Kingdom, notwithstanding 
her great territorial losses. 

After the war Germany had to deliver a great 
quantity of locomotives and rolling stock in reparation 
of the mischief she had done during the struggle. 
Throughout the Reich the outcry was raised that the 
Allies wished to destroy the great State railway system, 
and that Germany was not left with a sufficiency of engines 
and cars to carry on the business of the nation. In reality, 
the German railway system has been improved to an 
extraordinary degree as regards the permanent way, 
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installations of every kind, and rolling stock. As to the 
last, the following official statistics tell their tale: 


ROLLING Stock PER 100 KILOMETRES OF ROAD. 


Locomotives, Passenger cars, Freight cars. 
1913 38 111 1121 
1922 56 129 12838 
19238 55 141 1461 
1924 54 141 1453 


Compared with 1913 the number of locomotives per 
100 kilometres has increased by 40 per cent., and the 
number of passenger cars and freight cars by almost 
30 per cent., and as more powerful engines and larger 
freight cars have been introduced, the efficiency of the 
railway system and its ability to transport goods cheaply 
have been raised materially. The increased efficiency of 
German railways may further be seen from the following 
changes which have taken place in the number of railway 
workers employed : 


1922 : : : ° ; 1,084,662 
1923 ; 2 - ; , 917,518 
1924 ; . . : ‘ 724,964 


It will be noticed that the superfluous have been 
eliminated ruthlessly. Between 1922 and 1924 no less 
than 310,000 railway workers were dismissed. We find 
a drastic reduction in workers employed, notwithstand- 
ing greatly increased output, not only in the railways 
and in the coal mines and lignite mines, as has previously 
been pointed out, but similar developments have taken 
place in all the industries. While British production per 
worker has declined during the last few years it has 
been vastly augmented in Germany, where intensive 
production and mass-production on American lines are 
becoming universal. That movement has only begun. 
German labour is not only more productive than English 
labour, but it is cheaper. Money wages in Germany are 
at present about 20 per cent. lower than in England, 
while working hours are longer, ranging in many in- 
dustries from 54 to 60 hours per week. Owing to the 
longer hours worked, and the lower wages paid, German 
industries and the export trade in manufactured goods 
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have improved remarkably, as the following summary 
of German domestic exports shows: 


10238 ~—Ctit ‘ 7 > 6,102,000 marks. 
1924 ; ; ‘ 6,552,000 a 
1925 ‘. : y : 8,798,000 __—i,, 


Between 1923 and 1925 exports increased by almost 
50 per cent., and in many individual industries they 
rose at even a more rapid rate. For instance, exports 
of artificial silk have more than doubled, from 26,958,000 
marks to 55,788,000 marks. In many industries the 
German record is better than before 1914. During the 
war England endeavoured to capture the German toy 
trade. After the war large British toy industries were 
to supply English toys to English children. According 
to German official figures, Germany exported to England, 
in 1913, 14,809 tons of toys valued at 25,680,000 marks. 
In 1925, in spite of the establishment of the toy industry 
here, she exported to England 16,041 tons of toys, valued 
at 38,110,000 marks. As German exporters try to dis- 
guise the origin of their goods, sending them to a large 
extent by roundabout routes, it is likely that the German 
toy exports to England are much larger than is shown by 
the official figures. 

As cotton goods are most important to industrial 
England, so are iron and steel goods important to in- 
dustrial Germany. Before the war Germany produced 
nearly twice as much iron and steel as Great Britain. 
She lost by the Peace of Versailles not only the vast 
coal fields and the iron and steel works of Silesia, but 
also the iron ore fields and iron works of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Notwithstanding these losses, which were expected to 
cripple the German iron and steel industry, that industry 
is now highly prosperous. Production of iron and 
steel within Germany’s present borders: has changed 
as follows: 


Pig iron. Raw steel. 
1913 10,900,000 tons. 11,500,000 tons. 
1924 7,800,000 _ ,, 9,800,000 _ ,, 
1925 10,200,000 ,, 12,200,000 __,, 


While British iron and steei production has declined 
deplorably owing to strikes in the iron and steel and 
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mining industries, German production has increased. 
During and after the war, the already far superior outfit 
of the coal mines and iron and steel works was further 
improved, with the result that, at present, the mechanical 
outfit of Germany is infinitely superior to that of Great 
Britain. Commenting on the iron and steel trade, the 
Report of the Department of Overseas Trade recently 
published stated: ‘ Contrasted with the United Kingdom, 
Germany, with some eighty furnaces in blast, produced 
more pig iron than the United Kingdom with over 
double that number in operation, and the results show 
the large unit lay-out with which Germany is equipped.’ 

Large furnaces produce iron more cheaply than small 
ones. Germany produces most of her iron and steel 
with huge modern furnaces; while England employs 
principally small and uneconomic ones, which were out 
of date ten or twenty years ago. The Government 
Report previously mentioned tells us: 


‘ Everywhere in the German metallurgical and engineering 
trades very serious study is being devoted to the efficiency 
of production ; transport arrangements are being overhauled 
and brought into line with mass-production programmes. 
The technical re-equipment of the large steel works has been 
pressed forward, and plant not fitting in with the require- 
ments of modern mass output ideas has been to all intents 
and purposes discarded or laid idle, so that the present-day 
steel units in operation are composite examples of the latest 
technical improvements.’ 


The figures given show that in 1925 German steel, pro- 
duction exceeded the 1913 output, which constituted a 
record. However, Germany produced in 1925 steel much 
below her full capacity, as during part of the year the 
important Ruhr industries reduced their output by 
35 per cent. below the normal. Apparently Germany 
has a steel capacity far above her pre-war capacity, 
notwithstanding the loss of Silesia and Alsace-Lorraine, 
and is rapidly recovering the iron and steel trade which 
she had lost. The Department of Overseas Trade 
informs us: 


‘The most important feature of the foreign trade is that 
Germany in 1925 exported some 3,500,000 tons of iron and 
steel products, or some 1,500,000 tons more than in 1924, It 
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is not easy to make a comparison with 1913 owing to the 
absence of separate statistics of the foreign trade in that 
year of Lorraine, Saar, and Luxemburg. Within her previous 
Customs frontiers Germany exported some 5,400,000 tons of 
steel products, and about 1,000,000 tons of pig iron and scrap, 
whereas she now exports some 3,000,000 tons of steel products, 
chiefly manufactured. Taking into consideration the fact 
that Lorraine, the Saar, and Luxemburg had in 1913 a pro- 
duction of 4,500,000 tons of rolled steel and that the self- 
consumption of those areas was relatively small, and in 
consequence contributed largely to the German 1913 exports, 
the conclusion would seem warranted that Germany, as she 
now stands, attained in 1925 her pre-war exports and may, 
indeed, have exceeded them.’ 


The writer of that Report is too cautious. Apparently 
German iron and steel exports in 1925 greatly exceeded 
those of 1913 in weight, and particularly in value, for 
Germany is specialising now in the more highly-finished 
manufactures, both for home consumption and for 
exportation. At all events, German exports of machinery 
in 1925 greatly exceed those of 1913, and we find similar 


developments with tools, hardware,andsoforth. Recently 
an international combination of German, French, Belgian, 
and Luxemburg iron and steel works was concluded. 
There is now a great Continental Trust with an output 
about three times as large as the theoretical maximum 
output of Great Britain. That combine is dominated by 
the Germans, and there are indications that they mean 
to work hand in hand with the great American makers. 
Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, an 
organisation which produces more iron and steel than 
England, France, and Germany put together, recently 
made a cautious and noteworthy statement in which he 
hinted at co-operation between the gigantic American 
combines and the German-dominated Continental com- 
bine. The individual, small, and generally ill-equipped 
British works may find themselves between two power- 
ful millstones, an unenviable position. The valuable 
Report on the Electrical Industry in Germany previously 
mentioned stated : 

‘The output of finished products by the rolling mills is 


now actually the same as in 1913, and is sufficient illustration 
of the recovery that took place in 1925. The position over 
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the entire industry, from pig iron to finished products, must 
be regarded as wholly satisfactory from the point of view of 
Germany, although, from the British point of view, it cannot 
be regarded as such. The German product is now on a higher 
standard of quality than before the war, and will soon 
compare directly with the British product.’ 


Before the war, Germany’s industrial leaders wished 
to conquer the markets of the world by direct invasion, by 
under-selling and a lavish granting of credits, and were 
aided in that policy by preferential railway export tariffs ; 
by the banks which granted generous credit facilities, 
and particularly by the great industrial organisations 
which gave bounties for exports. The leading business 
men of Germany seem to have changed their tactics. 
They have improved organisation on the largest lines, 
and eliminated small and inefficient works. The giant 
undertakings which have been equipped regardless of 
expense, and dominate the industries of the country, 
are now endeavouring to reserve for themselves large 
and profitable markets by international arrangements. 
Interesting and significant attempts have been made to 
create a partnership between Germany and the United 
States. A community of interests has been established 
between the two countries. The United States have 
advanced money lavishly to the great German combina- 
tions and works, which, in turn, have concluded arrange- 
ments with similar undertakings in the United States, 
and every week we hear of measures being taken 
whereby German-American co-operation in the fields of 
finance and industry has been strengthened. It may 
safely be estimated that foreign financiers, particularly 
Americans, have advanced to the German industries 
about 200,000,0007. which huge sum is principally 
employed in improving further the German industrial 
plant. 

Shipbuilding all over the world has fallen on evil 
days. Some time ago German builders snatched a few 
shipbuilding contracts from England, but now they are 
sorry they did so for they have worked at a heavy loss. 
However, although the German shipbuilding industry 
as a whole has suffered, the official figures disclose some 
interesting and significant facts. 
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For GERMAN PURCHASERS. For FOREIGN PURCHASERS. 

Steamships. Motor ships. Steamships. Motor ships. 
1920 1,429,972 72,220 139,127 91 
1921 1,370,693 144,247 52,910 1,653 
1922 1,035,037 118,204 22,788 62,561 
19238 508,923 81,610 48,205 75,842 
1924 184,394 217,725 61,166 170,213 
1925 134,712 127,606 36,106 242,624 


The decline in the output of steamships does not call 
for comment. That decline has been universal. It is 
interesting, however, to find that in 1925 Germany was 
building 170,000 tons of steamships and no less than 
370,000 tons of motor ships. Obviously she is specialising 
in the most modern form of shipping, just as she is con- 
centrating upon the most modern methods of industrial 
and agricultural production, and it is ominous that her 
output of motor ships for foreign purchasers has increased 
from 1653 tons in 1921 to 242,624 tons in 1925—a hundred 
and fifty fold. Interesting developments have taken 
place in German shipbuilding. The great shipyards 
have formed an intimate connexion with the great iron 
and steel producers with a view to eliminating waste, 
delay in obtaining material, middlemen’s profits, etc. 
With cheaper iron, coal, and transport, lower wages and 
longer hours, the competition of German shipbuilders 
may before long cause pressure on British builders, 
particularly if the community of interests and amalgama- 
tions with the great iron and steel producers give a 
further important advantage to the Germans. 

Their industries, as a whole, enjoy great advantages 
over British industries, not only through the circum- 
stances mentioned already, but because their former 
indebtedness was wiped out by the inflation of the 
currency. Before the war British and German works 
had to carry a burden of fixed interest indebtedness in 
the shape of mortgage bonds, debentures, preference 
shares, etc., which was probably more or less identical 
in the two countries. The official Statistical Abstract of 
Germany gives the following important figures : 


MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES OF 3847 LIMITED COMPANIES 


1913 14,883,327,000 marks. 
1924 691,095,000 __—s 
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OTHER DEBTS OF THE SAME COMPANIES. 


1913 16,867,732,000 marks. 
1924 5,921,030,000 __—is, 


The burden of mortgages and debentures of 3347 
limited companies has been reduced to less than one- 
twentieth of the original amount. The remaining debt 
is only a trifle, and the fixed debts at present existing 
do not even represent the value of the huge additions 
and improvements made since the end of the war. In 
other words, it may be asserted that the German 
industries have been given the whole of their plant as a 
free gift. What they have gained by inflation the 
investors have lost. In other words, a sum of about 
25,000,000,000 marks, or 1,250,000,0007., has been trans- 
ferred from the pockets of the general investors to the 
industrialists. That endowment has, of course, benefited 
immeasurably German industries. They are practically 
free from interest burdens, from burdens which the 
English industries have to bear. Moreover, German 
industries are helped by the fact that the State supports 
and encourages them with every means in its power, 
and that local authorities follow suit; while British 
industries are weighed down with unbearable national 
and local taxes, part of which are imposed by Socialists 
with the deliberate purpose, it often seems, of ruining 
trade and industry in the hope of driving the nation 
through poverty and despair to revolution. 

The fiscal policy of Germany is not shaped by party- 
political considerations, as in this country, but for the 
sole object of promoting industry and commerce. More- 
over, the Reich, the individual States, and the munici- 
palities do everything possible to encourage and stimulate 
production and cheapen transport. The State has 
advanced large sums to important industrial firms at a 
nominal rate of interest, as a rule from 2 to 2} per cent. 
Among the industries thus assisted are shipbuilding, 
the construction of aeroplanes, coal-mines, iron works, 
chemical works, engineering works, wine producers, and 
agriculturists ; while, in addition, the State has arranged 
for export credits. Altogether, public funds approxi- 
mating 100,000,000/. have been provided, not for paying 
doles which may be mis-spent, but for stimulating 
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production which gives employment to large numbers 
of workers. The ways in which Germany has provided 
cheap transport by rail and by water, a cheap telephone 
service, etc., are well known; and, last, but not least, she 
has taken over many important factories and works, 
and become a partner in large electricity undertakings, 
power works, mines, and factories. 

Immediately after the war the Germans protested 
that they were ruined, that they were unable to pay 
reparations, and they deliberately set about to destroy 
their currency, creating thereby the impression that 
they were completely impoverished. There was a general 
scarcity of food and fuel, partly because stocks had been 
exhausted during the blockade, partly because there was 
widespread political disorder, and partly because strikes 
and labour unrest interfered with production and dis- 
tribution. Although there is stilla great deal of poverty, 
chiefly among investors who have lost everything 
through the depreciation of the mark, the masses in 
general are prosperous and well-fed. Their prosperity 
is shown in the greatly increased consumption of 
luxuries, the unprecedented popularity of places of 
amusement, and the rapid increase in savings banks 
deposits. The increased consumption of luxuries is 


apparent from the following figures: 
Oranges, 
Spices. Coffee. Cocoa. Lemons, etc. 


1913 10,745 tons. 164,240 tons. 51,593 tons. 298,579 tons. 

1920 5,739 ,, 40,436 ,, 45,024 ,, 79,144 ,, 

1925 8,235 ., oe hy 79,782 ,, 879,892 ,, 
Imports of Tobacco. Imports of Wine. 

1913 81,400 tons. m. 134,270,000 132,006 tons. m. 62,222,000 

1925 120,009 ,, » 260,440,000 132,571 ,, » 66,050,000 


Germany consumes as much imported wine as in 
1913, although the population has diminished in numbers, 
and 50 per cent. more tobacco than before the war, 
paying for it twice as much on account of the increased 
prices. In spices and coffee, the consumption is still far 
below that of 1913, but there has been a striking improve- 
ment since 1920. On the other hand, there has heen a 
much greater consumption of cocoa, oranges, and lemons, 
while there is even a mania of chocolate eating. Cocoa 
consumption in 1925 was 60 per cent. greater than in 
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1913, and cocoa has taken the place of coffee in many 
households. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, Germany 
is bending all her efforts upon regaining by industry and 
commerce what she lost in war. These endeavours are 
illustrated by the powerful stimulus which has been 
given to technical study and inventiveness. Between 
1913 and 1925, the number of university students fell 
from 60,061 to 58,867. Fewer young men are studying 
law, medicine, theology, and philology. On the other 
hand, the number of students at the technical high 
schools has doubled, increasing from 11,767 in 1913 to 
22,634 in 1925. The number of patents passed by the 
Patent Office has been as follows : 


1909 . . 11,995 1921 . . 15,642 
1910 . . 12,100 1922 . 20,715 
1911 . . 12,640 | 1923 . . 20,526 
1912 . . 13,080 1924 . ° 18,189 


1913 . ° 13,520 | 1925 . ° 15,877 


The contrast between pre-war years and post-war 
years is remarkable. Leaders of industry, politicians, 
Government officials, the clergy, the schools, and the 
workers are unanimous in their determination to recreate 
Germany’s power and prosperity by hard work and thrift. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the fact that the 
workers, who nominally are Socialists to an overwhelm- 
ing extent, have cheerfully accepted longer hours and 
lower pay, and are bent upon peace in industry. Their 
determination to preserve industrial order and discipline 
is shown by the fewness of strikes. The position in 
Germany can best be visualised by comparison with 
England. Such comparison yields the following interest- 
ing and most disquieting results. The days lost by strikes 


were: 
In Germany. In Great Britain. 
1919 12,934,768 days. 34,969,000 days. 
1920 36,504,142 26,568,000 
1921 8,751,504 85,872,000 
1922 346,306 19,850,000 
1923 1,048,283 10,672,000 
1924 ? 8,424,000 
1925 ? 7,966,000 
1926 ? about 150,000,000 
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During the five years 1919-23, 54,500,000 days were 
lost by strikes in Germany. During the same period 
180,000,000 days were lost by strikes in Great Britain. 
The years 1919 and 1920 were years of unrest in Germany. 
During the three years 1921-23 only 5,000,000 days were 
lost by strikes in Germany, whereas in Great Britain 
116,500,000 days were lost by strikes. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that German industry is flourishing and British 
industry declining, as there are more than twenty strike 
days in Great Britain for every single strike day lost in 
Germany. 

Although Germany concentrates all her energy upon 
achieving industrial and commercial success, she is not 
spiritually disarmed and she has not forgotten her 
armed traditions. Military strength depends upon the 
numbers, spirit, physical efficiency, and wealth of the 
people, and their industrial outfit. Between 1920 and 
1925 Germany’s population increased from 61,797,000 to 
63,342,000, while the population of France remained 
stagnant. The increase of industrial prosperity will 
lead to an accentuated increase of population, and in a 
few years’ time Germany will have regained her pre-war 
numbers. The old conquering spirit is not allowed to 
die. Church and school teach the coming generation 
that the war was forced upon Germany by envious 
neighbours, that she was tricked into surrender, that 
she was undefeated in the fighting, and that she must 
reconquer the lost lands which are principally inhabited 
by Germans who are anxious to return to the Reich. 
As after 1806, physical preparation for war is being pro- 
moted with the utmost energy. Before 1914, gymnastics 
were practised only by a few, and football was almost 
unknown. At present, nearly all the children, youths, 
and girls are given the severest bodily training. The 
gymnastic societies have made a record development. 
Among these societies the following may be enumerated : 


Deutsche Turnerschaft é - 1,600,000 members. 
Turnerbund 2 3 ‘ ; 120,000 
Workmen’s League . 2 ; 750,000 
Amateur Boxing League . ; 50,000 
Marksmen’s Leagues . ‘ - 221,000 
Football Leagues 5 : ; 890,000 
Golf League . ; . . 4,500 
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Pedestrian League . ; F 300,000 members. 
Alpine Society . , ; ‘ 209,000 
Ski League A ‘ ; 3 90,000 
Swimming League . ; ; 140,000 
Rowing League . . ‘ ‘ 107,000 
Boys’ and Girls’ Societies . - 1,166,000 
Working-man’s Gymnastic and 

Sports Societies . , . 746,827 


Of course, there is a good deal of overlapping in this 
list, as some people may belong to half a dozen different 
gymnastic societies. Sport has become a patriotic duty. 

More than a century ago, Napoleon declared that in 
war the intellectual factor was ten times as important 
as the physical factor. The mind of the German nation 
is certainly being prepared for a revision of the verdict 
of 1919. The position is disquieting, and disarmament 
in the conventional sense will not eliminate the danger. 
In modern war the most important weapons are provided 
by powerful industries, by the iron, steel, and engineering 
industries, by the electrical and chemical organisations. 
Germany cultivates these industries with assiduity and 
success, We have been told that the war of the future 
will be won in the air. Germany has greatly developed 
her aviation services. In 1925 18,634 flights, with 55,185 
passengers, were undertaken, and, according to well- 
informed Germans, the development of aviation as yet 
has scarcely begun. 

Nations are born in war often to die in peace. 
Possibly Germany may be reborn by her experiences of 
1914-18. The bonds between Germany and Austria 
are stronger than ever. Sentimentally, Germans and 
Austrians are united. If, owing to her defeat, Germany 
experiences a vast expansion of industry, and if, owing 
to her victory, England continues to consume her strength 
in a Class War, then before long Germany must defeat 
us in the fields of industry. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. New Germany is built not on the 
shifting sands of social theories propounded by visionaries 
and intriguers, but on the rock of national and racial 
development, on discipline, order, hard work, and thrift. 
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Art. 8—AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Truth about Publishing. By Stanley Unwin. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1926. 


THERE used to be a belief in a perennial feud between 
authors and publishers, but I think it was always regarded 
as a matter for jest rather than for serious discussion. 
Out of it arose the oft-repeated but fictitious story of 
Byron’s Bible—and the amended verse, ‘Now Barabbas 
was a publisher.’ I have the Bible in question which 
belonged to Lord Byron and no emendation occurs in it, 
but I use the word ‘fictitious’ solely in regard to my 
grandfather, for my father often told me that the joke 
was made by Campbell, in regard to another publisher— 
who shall be nameless. It is true that Byron, in his 
dealings with John Murray, varied in his attitude between 
signing himself ‘Yours affectionately,’ and calling his 
publisher ‘a rugged rhinoceros,’ but that was Byron’s 
‘pretty way,’ and the world knows what good friends 
they really were. 

I have now had fifty-three years of unbroken associa- 
tion with authors of all ranks and all qualities, and have 
studied the private correspondence of a century before 
my day, and can say with all sincerity that the very few 
disputes which are found in those records and experiences, 
are sufficient only to add an ingredient of sauce piquante 
to what might otherwise become an almost monotonous 
tale of personal friendship and harmony. 

For some reason which I cannot explain there used 
to be a tradition of secrecy about the dealings of a 
publisher, which naturally gave rise to suspicion, but 
except for works which require anonymity and there- 
fore confidence and silence, this has long passed away, 
and if any wisps of fog still hang about, it is to be hoped 
that Mr Unwin’s book will dispel them. 

It is in fact an excellent book, based on a full know- 
ledge of all processes which go to the production and 
publication of a book and written with a clearness of 
style and freedom from prejudice which should com- 
mend it to readers. I wish that all authors, present and 
prospective, would read it, as this would tend to remove 
much heart-burning and vexation, but I fear they will 
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not do so; to have a grievance is so much easier than 
to probe it to the bottom and thereby find out, if it 
really exists. 

I repeat that authors (a word which of course includes 
authoresses) are delightful people to deal with, but as a 
class they suffer from two serious drawbacks, with 
astonishing uniformity. These drawbacks are ‘precon- 
ceived notions’ and ‘ friends.’ 

I will take the friends first. Let us imagine a lady, 
well known in society and charming in every way, but 
with literary ability inferior to Sir Walter Scott and 
George Eliot. She writes a novel which is reviewed in 
a negative and colourless tone of praise, but does not 
sell. She tells this to her friends, who at once say, ‘Is 
your book really out? I have never seen it, your 
publisher has done nothing to make it known. That 
the speaker has never looked out for a book advertise- 
ment in his life counts for nothing. Evidently the want 
of success is the publisher's fault. Or the friend may 
have read the book, and being a shrewd man may have 
formed a just estimate of its merits, but if he is asked by 
the fair author for his opinion he must praise it. What 
elsecan he do? Again the blame is laid on the publisher. 

A short time ago I received a letter from an author, 
in circumstances such as I have described. ‘I have con- 
sulted some of my literary friends and they tell me that 
it is only the publisher who can push the work.’ He 
overlooks the fact that the publisher is just as much 
interested in promoting the sale as is the author—per- 
haps more so as he takes all the financial risk—but that 
he is powerless to force reviewers to review, or book- 
sellers to buy—or readers to read what they don’t want. 

I have often tried to trace the origin of sudden and 
great popularity—when the general public suddenly 
begins to talk about a book, and I can find no satisfactory 
answer. Advertising alone will not do it; neither will 
favourable reviews, though a real ‘cut up’ sometimes has 
led to financial success. 

It used to be said that Mr Gladstone could work this 
wonder, and that he had done it in the case of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’ but I know of two cases in which he used 
his utmost efforts in vain. They were the ‘ Life of Susan 
Dabney Smedes,’ a member of an old family of English 
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descent in the Southern States of America, and the ‘ Life 
of Daniel O'Connell.’ This last was a book which engrossed 
him fora time—he wrote articles about it, made a speech 
about it, and told all his friends about it, but from a 
pecuniary point of view it was a failure. 

Among preconceived notions there is one which is 
almost universal and almost ineradicable, viz. that pub- 
lishers do not advertise their books nearly enough. 

Now this question of book advertising is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one. Each book must bear its own 
burden. Here is an example. 

A publisher prints a certain number of copies of a 
book, and these cost him, let us say for the sake of 
example, 100/. to produce. If all the copies printed be 
sold they will realise a fixed sum—say 1801. The differ- 
ence of 80/. has to pay for advertising and profit: if the 
publisher spends say 501. of this in advertising and out 
of the remaining 30/. has to pay the author, as well as 
his own share of profit (out of which has to come the 
charge of warehousing, insurance, staff, bad debts, etc.), 
the venture is obviously not worth his consideration, 
even if the whole edition is sold. 

Sometimes an author has been so convinced that he 
is right, and his publisher wrong, that he has said, 
‘Very well, I will lay out 10/7. or 202. of my own on 
advertising. Supposing his book to be priced at 15s., 
then 10s. per copy is the price paid by booksellers for 
each copy, and at least twenty copies must be sold as 
the direct result of the expenditure in order to cover the 
expense. In no single case have I known this to succeed. 
This question is very fully dealt with by Mr Unwin, and 
those who desire to understand it had better consult 
his book. 

If an author is paid a royalty it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade him or her that the publisher may have 
realised a loss, and now and then when persuasion has 
seemed desirable I have shown the figures, but whether 
even this has carried conviction, I cannot say. It may 
be that this arises from the difficulty in understanding 
what the Americans call ‘overhead expenses.’ It is 
obvious to all that to print and bind a book costs much 
money, but some say, ‘ When the book is ready, surely 
it can’t cost anything to sell it. They forget that a 
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publisher has to pay rent, rates, and taxes; to maintain 
a large staff; to insure his goods; to run the risk of bad 
debts, etc., and that all this has to be paid for out of his 
‘ profits °—in other words, that every pound he receives 
becomes 10s. or 15s. before it is turned to the payment 
of authors, printers, binders, and so forth. 

In this connexion I have often had to defend the 
booksellers from the attacks of authors. They divide 
the proceeds of sales into fractions and show that what 
they regard as a disproportionately large share goes to 
the bookseller, but they forget that it is not one book- 
seller we are dealing with, but many hundreds, and every 
one of them has to bear his own independent ‘ overhead 
expenses’ and to keep a very large stock which is specially 
liable to deterioration and to becoming dead. 

I do not propose to dwell longer on these and similar 
details but will now turn to other aspects of the question. 

Some forty or fifty years ago the late Sir Walter 
Besant laid hold of certain abuses which undoubtedly 
did exist in the book trade, and with the best intentions 
in the world, started a raging campaign—or crusade— 
against all publishers. Like all eager reformers he had 
a touch of the fanatic and could only see his own side of 
the question. Controversy raged; his facts were often 
disputed and his arguments refuted. I doubt if he could 
ever have passed a rudimentary examination in the 
subjects about which Mr Unwin writes, but he founded 
the Authors Society on the general broad premises that 
all authors are shorn lambs and all publishers are 
ravening wolves. That society has grown in wisdom, 
and unquestionably does useful work, for there are, or 
there have been, publishers, even in very recent years, 
whose practices can hardly be regarded as a credit to 
the trade. In due course the publishers and the book- 
sellers formed their own societies, a step which has led 
to more open dealing all round; to removal of many 
unworthy suspicions, and to the benefit of all concerned. 

I have had many dealings both personal and official 
with the chairmen of the Society of Authors and look 
back on them with unmixed pleasure and satisfaction, 
for they recognise that our interests are in the main 
interdependent and not conflicting. 

The authors and publishers, after long discussion and 
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negotiation, have now come to a general understanding 
as to the principles, terms, and conditions on which 
publishing contracts should be based. This has been a 
long step towards friendly relations. Of course, cases 
differ widely, and no form of contract for universal 
application has been or can be framed. 

Of the various methods in existence, I should say 
that the worst is the purchase of a copyright, which 
must almost invariably be a gambling speculation, and 
the most equitable is a profit-sharing arrangement, 
always provided (and this is most important) that the 
author is not living from hand to mouth, and that the 
publisher is honest in all his dealings. 

My father, who like myself lived from birth inti- 
mately in an atmosphere of publishing and books, always 
used to warn me against purchasing copyrights as no one 
can estimate their value beforehand, and one party or 
the other is sure to be dissatisfied with the ultimate result. 

After my father’s death, Sir Henry Layard, who was 
one of his most intimate friends, said to me, ‘ When I 
first came home from Nineveh I went to your father, 
and as I wanted money I asked him to give me 2501. for 
my MS. He refused to do this, but published it at his own 
expense, giving me a handsome share of the profit. The 
first year I received 1500/., and in no one of the fifty 
years which have passed since then, have I failed to 
receive something.’ 

Publishing on commission (i.e. at the author’s expense) 
is a most unsatisfactory method. The amount of com- 
mission used to be 10 per cent. and is now, owing to in- 
creased cost, generally 15 per cent., but unless the sales 
are large the proceeds barely suffice to cover a publisher's 
establishment expenses, and authors may as well realise 
the fact that books likely to win profit or even credit are 
not likely to be ‘turned down’ by a publisher, who 
generally has some business acumen. 

When Lord Campbell published the first volume of 
his Lives of the Lord Chancellors my father took the risk, 
and the book proved an unexpected success. Thereupon 
when the succeeding volumes appeared Lord Campbell 
brought them out on commission which proves (what 
no one ever doubted) that he was a thorough Scotsman. 

The mention of his name recalls an answer given to 
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my father when he was visiting Jedburgh Abbey many 
years ago. He asked the custodian (a sort of Andrew 
Fairservice) where Lord Campbell’s grave was. ‘Oh,’ 
said the man, ‘ Jock Cawmill lies ower there among the 
malefactors.’ 

I have used the word gambling speculation and un- 
fortunately this is the only true description of much that 
goes on nowadays. The payment of royalties in the case 
of popular novelists led to the demand for large sums on 
publication on account of prospective royalties. It might 
be argued that, in such cases, if the book was a failure, 
or fell short of expectations, the overpaid royalties, or 
some part of them, should be repaid by the author, but in 
fact no such repayment is ever claimed or expected, and 
I would hazard a guess that in the larger number of 
instances such over-payments exceed under-payments. 
Such advances are in fact a gambling transaction on 
sales in which the author cannot lose but the publisher 
may lose heavily. 

The practice once established soon extended to bio- 
graphies, reminiscences, and such-like, and now it is 
common knowledge that books of this class depend, 
for great success, on containing some gossip or scandal, 
preferably in regard to living or recently deceased persons, 

The authors of such books are as arule not those who 
are ‘born in the purple,’ but such as by some accident of 
marriage, relationship, wealth, or official position, or push, 
have been drawn into the ranks of the élite. Authors’ 
agents and some publishers pursue them with large 
offers of payment for their reminiscences provided they 
contain a sufficient amount of selling ingredients. 

It would obviously be improper for me to mention 
the books of any living authors, but I would cite the 
late Colonel Repington’s book as an illustration. He was 
an exceedingly clever man and writer, who was much 
behind the scenes socially and officially during the war, 
but his account of what was going on in London in the 
‘dark days’ produced a most painful sensation in France, 
and will go down to history as evidence that London 
society conducted itself with heartless levity when the 
rest of Great Britain and Europe was harassed by 
anxiety and mourning. 

A retired public servant has recently been tried and 
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convicted for disclosing official secrets. Is it possible 
that a similar treatment will be extended to some of the 
many others who have made use of information obtained 
in their official capacity ? 

The temptation is great ; the inner life—the foibles 
and mistakes of living friends who have met and 
entertained these authors ; to whom perhaps they owe 
their rise to notoriety, are saleable articles, and the 
authors yield—sometimes to their great pecuniary profit. 

The next stage is an easy and natural one; good- 
natured gossip shades off into carping and ill-natured 
scandal, and finally to eavesdropping records and faked 
reminiscences of which more than one glaring example 
has been before the public lately. 

The forerunner of such books was the Greville Diaries, 
but Greville had at least this excuse, that he had much 
to tell, and did not publish his diaries in his lifetime. 
Who can forget the epigram which was current at the 
time that these diaries appeared and which began: 


‘For fifty years he listened at the door, 
He heard some secrets and invented more.’ 


Some authors’ agents have done much to help this 
traffic, and judging by the large number of new firms 
which are springing up, the business must be a profitable 
one. It calls for no capital outlay and involves no risks 
as does a publisher's. 

In the case of popular authors who have to deal 
with all the various branches of copyright, serialisation, 
dramatisation, film rights, etc., a good agent can render 
valuable, even necessary, service, but I have failed to 
find one instance in which he can establish a new and 
unknown author. A publisher must do the essential 
work. The agent sends the MS. with a formal note to 
one publisher, and if he declines, he sends it to others in 
succession, and it very often happens that a MS. comes 
in from an agent, with a previous refusal to publish by 
another house left between the leaves. 

For one thing at any rate we may be grateful to the 
authors’ agent, in that it is so much easier to say no to 
an intermediary than to a principal. It is a very painful 
duty to have to criticise or decline the work of a personal 
friend, and courtesy demands that in such cases some 
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reason must be given. Such reasons often fail to con- 
vince the recipient, and disputes arise on a question of 
opinion which is proverbially unsuited for such discussion. 

Another consequence of large payments in advance 
is that authors of reminiscences, good and interesting in 
a quiet way but with no adventitious or meretricious 
attractions, hear of them, often in a very exaggerated 
form, and imagining that fortune is within their grasp 
are led to bitter disappointment—which often they visit 
upon the publisher. Moreover, the market has become 
overstocked with personal memoirs of all kinds, a large 
proportion of which meet with financial failure— whose 
end is to be ‘ pulped.’ 

Akin to this is a practice which has grown up among 
a few firms of deliberately and habitually trying to lure 
away popular authors from their original publishers. 

That every author should be free to deal with any 
publisher he may choose is a self-evident truth; if he 
chooses to bring out twenty different books with twenty 
different firms no one can gainsay him, but it is quite 
another question when he is lured away by prospects 
which are often specious and misleading. 

Mr Unwin writes : 


‘In practice it is not the first or perhaps most popular 
book by an author which pays the publisher best, but the 
second or third in the publication of which he is reaping the 
benefit of his earlier work and expenditure. Certain publish- 
ing houses are so well aware of this fact that they will resort 
to almost any expedient to entice away from his original 
publisher a novelist whose work has been, or is being, especially 
boomed.’ 


Sometimes the enticer can learn, through an agent, the 
terms on which the first book was published ; sometimes 
by asking an unsuspecting author to luncheon he can 
worm the facts out of him, and he is then in a position 
to make an offer actually—or apparently—rather better. 

I could give many instances from my own expe- 
rience, but will confine myself to one. 

During the war an author, whom I will call Snooks, 
brought a MS. to me. I read it and was so much 
impressed by its originality that I at once agreed to 
publish it. In six months it went through three editions 
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and since then into two more. A second and a third 
book of a similar kind followed and met with similar 
success. Snooks then brought me a novel, which imme- 
diately attained to a large sale. 

Some months afterwards the author, who by that time 
had become a personal friend, came to see me, and said: 
‘Before I brought my first book to you I had offered 
it to Messrs X. and Y. They at once “turned it down” 
as not likely to succeed and I came to you. Since my 
novel has been out, the head of that firm wrote in high 
praise of it and asked for my next book. I emphatically 
declined and reminded him of what had happened. Soon 
afterwards I was in a large book shop in [a provincial 
city] when the manager came to me and said: Mr Snooks, 
there is a representative of X. and Y. here who has dis- 
covered who you are and wishes to be introduced. On 
introduction he at once set to work to repeat the previous 
appeal for my next book—-and with the same result.’ 

What would be said of, or happen to, a doctor or a 
solicitor who tried to lure away his neighbours’ patients 
or clients by promises of better treatment? This seems 
to me to be a question of honourable dealing, and the 
publishing trade in this respect should not be content 
with a lower standard than the learned professions. 

I greatly dislike binding an author to give us the 
first refusal of two or three succeeding works, but in 
the face of such practices as these, it becomes almost 
necessary in self-defence. 

The price of books has always been a source of endless 
criticism and uninformed assertion, but my experience 
is that price (which is based on actual cost of produc- 
tion) rarely if ever interferes with a book if readers 
really want it, and there are few popular books which do 
not ultimately find their way to a cheap edition. 

I can recall the case of one book which sold slowly at 
3s. 6d., was then revised and sold rapidly at 5s. 

Authors, readers, purchasers, crowd in and tell us in 
a friendly way that if only books were cheaper we 
should sell ten times as many—perhaps they say the 
same thing to their tailors, motor-car makers, and wine 
merchants—I don’t know—I am convinced that the price 
of no article of merchandise is more generally or more 
carefully based on cost than are books. 
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Of course I shall be confronted with the standardised 
price of 7s. 6d. for novels, for at first sight this might 
seem like a refutation of my statement. The price of 
novels is not based on each book separately but on a 
series. The books themselves vary from 80,000 to 
150,000 words, and if each were priced according to 
cost there would be confusion. 

It is convenient for all parties to have a fixed price ; 
some fall below, many exceed the actual cost limit, but 
over all the system works out fairly, and the public 
certainly gets full value for its money. 

There are in fact a great many people who think 
that they could manage a publisher’s business much 
better than he does himself: they give him no credit 
for having learned by experience, or perhaps they think 
there is nothing to learn beyond what comes to them- 
selves by the light of nature. Be this as it may, I am 
astonished by the increasing number of people who wish 
to become publishers, or to obtain a post of any kind 
in a publisher’s business. Scarcely a day passes without 
some application of the kind reaching us, and they come 
from men and women of the highest qualifications and 
of all ranks in society. 

When I was a small boy at Eton, sixty-three years 
ago, I sometimes had to undergo some mauvais quarts 
@heure when boys saw my name on school books. It 
suggested trade, and my assailants were sons of land- 
owners, but all that has passed away now, and many old 
schoolfellows have come to me begging me to find a 
place for their sons. 

It was the same with authorship in a previous 
generation. Was not Sir Walter Scott half ashamed of 
being detected as a novelist and did not Lord Byron at 
one time disdain the earnings of his pen? But they 
both lived to change their minds. 

I have likened the production of some books to a 
gamble, and this is indeed the case. A new novel by a 
popular author is of course assured of success; the only 
question is how many will be sold, and this is like betting 
on the daily run of an Atlantic steamer. 

There are also surprises, and I will recall a few of 
them. Who could have foretold that a book of philo- 
sophical essays on theology like ‘Lux Mundi’ first 
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published at 14s. would in all its editions attain to a 
sale of close on 30,000, or that the sale of ‘An English- 
woman’s Love Letters’ would come close to 50,000 ? 

One of the most remarkable cases that has come 
within my experience is Cramb’s ‘Germany and Eng- 
land.’ In February 1914 Lord Roberts, who had been a 
most kind friend to me, called here and said, ‘A man has 
just died who knew more about Germany than, perhaps, 
any other living Englishman. He delivered a series of 
lectures on the subject, but few people heard them and 
he had no written copy. Fortunately a lady of the 
audience made a shorthand report for her own use. 
Will you publish this for the benefit of his family?’ I 
said that of course I would if Lord Roberts wished it, 
so we printed an edition of 1000 and hoped for the best. 

A few weeks after the publication the war broke out, 
and suddenly this book, I know not how, was discovered 
by the public and blazed into popularity. We could 
hardly keep pace with the demand for copies. In the 
hope of reaching the Americans we sent 1000 copies 
to the States without any order and I wrote commend- 
ing it to a publisher. He read it, and was so much 
impressed by it that he took it at once to Mr. Choate 
and asked him to write a preface for an American 
edition by the next day. Mr. Choate, after reading the 
book, did write a preface, and the book came out and 
had a very great success. So much so that the American 
publishers received threatening letters from Germans 
and German societies in various parts of the States 
calling upon them to stop the publication. 

These are instances of pleasant surprises, but on 
the other hand there are very many unpleasant dis- 
appointments. 

And in truth publishing is a most interesting vocation, 
although not one of those by which large fortunes can 
be amassed. It brings one into touch with all sorts of 
men and women—and with all sorts of subjects. It has 
always been the practice of our house for one of the 
partners to read the proofs of nearly every book that 
passes through the press and make suggestions. I have 
myself dealt with nearly a thousand books in this way, 
and sometimes when absence or illness, or death, has 
precluded an author from completing this work, I have 
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had to do the whole of it. Often I get thanks; some- 
times a mention in the preface; more often no recog- 
nition, but it compels a certain superficial study of many 
things, and very often a feeling of great regret that one 
cannot pause in the rush and go somewhat deeper into 
the many attractive questions thus dabbled in. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s translation of the ‘Odes of 
Horace’ was in the press I read the proofs and sent him 
some suggestions. What struck me was that now and 
then he seemed to have ignored the recognised punctua- 
tion and run two sentences into one. In reply he thanked 
me with his usual courtesy and replied in effect, ‘ When 
I was doing this translation my eyes were awaiting an 
operation for cataract and I had to reserve what little 
sight I had for the proofs and trusted to my memory 
for the words of the original.’ This is surely a remark- 
able thing for a man of eighty-five whose life had been 
spent in active political affairs. On the other hand, the 
Duke of Argyll specially invited criticism of his proofs, 
but when it was tendered he disputed every point, and 
did not, I think, accept one suggestion. 

The trade and authors suffer under one strange, 
unique legal enactment in that they alone, among all 
producers, as a proviso of protection of their rights— 
and if there is such a thing as a natural right surely 
the product of a man’s brain can lay claim to it—have 
to give away a copy of every book to six of the great 
National and University Libraries which would of 
necessity be among their best customers. We do not 
grudge this; all that we ask is that it should be recog- 
nised as a heavy burden, though cheerfully borne. 
Moreover, there is no tradesman or manufacturer who 
is asked so generally to give away his wares. There is 
scarcely a bazaar or charity féte held but what we are 
asked to give books for sale. Appeals pour in from 
religious denominations, hospitals, and many political 
organisations for presentation copies, and such appeals 
are met in a very ready spirit. 

We must therefore for some reason have the credit 
of generosity, and further we seem to have the credit 
of great influence and almost universal knowledge. 

When Lord Tennyson died I was asked to obtain for 
a total stranger the Poet Laureateship. I have also 
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been asked to find a wife for a man I never heard of. 
It afterwards turned out that these requests came from 
a lunatic asylum, but on several occasions I have been 
asked by quite sane people to obtain for themselves or 
for friends knighthoods and other appointments. The 
flow of daily requests includes the discovery of quota- 
tions ; the value of second-hand books ; the identification 
of portraits; the recommendation of a career for sons 
and daughters; an opinion on some precocious child’s 
early poetry or prose, and so forth. I do my best to 
comply, but no fee is ever offered or asked for — and 
rarely is ‘Thank you’ said—and yet even a publisher’s 
time has some value. 

In conclusion I give two specimens of letters received 
from the Gold Coast. Every mail brings us two or three 
from the same quarter and in the same style though 
different in phraseology. I have tried in vain to discover 
to what form of local education this quaint use of the 
English language is due. 

Oct. 23, 1926. 

DEAR SIR, 

Glad to report to you how I came to an encroachment 
of your address which I was nearly threw myself abush. 

Your name and address were given to me by my cousin 
K. A. Acquah who is one of my book store keepers. 

I therefore wishing you to send me your valuable cata- 
louge and one of your valuable books as a sample. 

Hoping my letter to reach you in sound health, with all 
your parents, 

IT remain, Sir, 
Your unknown friend. 
22nd Nov. 1926. 

DEAR SIR, ; 

This is to inform you that which will meet you 
good well. Please I lake to see your catalouge and patarn, 
but please if you see my letter you must reply me. And I 
want the thing from you by the next chance, but if you send 
this thing you must with envelope and orform too. So I very 
glad to make my friend, because I like to see you catalouge 
and patarn but if you see my letter and you must send thing 
I want from you, and you must reply me too. 

I close my letter to you which will meet you good seat, 

I, your truly, seanvet. 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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Art. 9—THE ‘OCEAN OF STORY.’ 


The Ocean of Story, being C. H. Tawney’s Translation of 
Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Sagara (or Ocean of Streams 
of Story). Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Terminal Essay, by N. M. Penzer. Ten Volumes. 
Chas J. Sawyer, Grafton House, London, W.1. 
1924. 


It was the great German scholar, Benfey, who first 
pointed out, in 1859, the enormous debt of all Europe 
to India in the matter of her popular tales and fables. 
Before the results of his careful investigations into this 
branch of Sanskrit literature were made known to the 
world, it was not realised that a very large proportion 
of our popular tales, which have given pleasure to every 
people in Europe since the spread of letters, came to us 
indirectly from India. No more conclusive proof could 
be offered of this claim than the ‘Ocean of Story’ (in 
Sanskrit, ‘Katha Sarit Sagara’), which was translated 
half a century ago by Charles Henry Tawney. This 
monumental work, which in its original form, as a 
publication of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, never had 
a very wide circulation, and for many years has been 
unobtainable, is now being reissued in a style worthy of 
its importance, thanks to the enterprise of Mr N. M. 
Penzer. The whole edition is to occupy ten volumes, of 
which six have already appeared, and the moment seems 
fitting for a discussion of this work and of the form in 
which it is now being offered to the public. Tawney’s 
translation was already furnished with copious notes, 
such asa book of this nature demanded, but great strides 
have been made during the last half century in the study 
of wandering tales, and many works which have served 
as intermediaries between India and Europe have been 
brought to light and subjected to close study. Thus Mr 
Penzer has been able, not only to add to the notes in the 
original edition, but further to bring Tawney’s translation 
up to date. Even more important than the notes are 
the appendices which Mr Penzer has himself supplied 
dealing with the general topics arising out of the various 
groups of stories contained in the original work of 
Somadeva. Finally, he has in the case of each separate 
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volume, invited some eminent scholar to supply a fore- 
word bearing on its contents. 

From the point of view of European literature it is 
the fifth volume of the series that perhaps offers the 
most interesting subject of study, containing as it does 
so many tales with which we are familiar. And while 
in no way suggesting that on the mere score of story- 
telling it makes the best reading, a description of it will 
best serve our purpose in explaining the debt of Europe 
to India for so much of its amusement. For this volume 
includes Somadeva’s recension of the famous collection 
of tales known as the ‘ Panchatantra,’ or the ‘ Five Books 
of Ruses.’ Of the original text nothing has been pre- 
served, but many scholars have been busy with attempts 
to reconstruct the lost text on the basis of later re- 
censions. It was only one of many similar collections 
made in various parts of India, and it is best known to 
us to-day because, in the form in which it existed in 
India in the sixth century, it was introduced into Persia, 
and in the eighth was translated into Arabic under the 
title of ‘Kalila and Dimna.’ It is through this Arabic 
version that the stories of the ‘ Panchatantra’ reached 
Europe; for in its turn it gave rise to over two hundred 
versions in over fifty languages. ‘Kalila’ and ‘Dimna’ 
are the names of two jackals who as counsellors of the 
Lion King are the chief protagonists of the main story 
which serves as a frame to the other stories. According 
to the Arabic version, the stories were told by a sage 
named Bidpay or Pilpay, to a certain Indian King named 
Dabshalim (Devasarma). The Arabic ‘ Kalila and Dimna’ 
appeared in the middle of the eighth century and pur- 
ported to be translated from a Persian (Pahlavi) trans- 
lation of the Fables made in the sixth century by a 
certain doctor of the Court of Anushirwan, named 
Burzoe. The Arabic translation which was made by a 
famous writer at the Court of the Caliph Mansur, named 
Ibn Mugaffa, quickly gained a wide popularity, and still 
holds its place as an Arabic classic. Already in the 
tenth century it had been rendered into verse by Rudaki, 
the father of Persian poetry, and by the end of the 
eleventh century, a translation had been made into 
modern Greek. Thanks, however, to the penetration of 
Southern Europe by the Arabs, the stories must have 
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come to the knowledge of European scholars and 
merchents long before that date. In the middle of the 
13th century a translation was made into Hebrew, and 
shortly after, this version was translated into Latin. 
About the same time a translation was made from the 
Arabic into Spanish and again into Latin. 

The action of the ‘ Kalila and Dimna’ tales is not con- 
fined exclusively to animals, but it is in almost every case 
closely connected with animals. But whereas in Msop the 
animals act in conformity with their natural habits, in 
the Indian setting they act and speak like men, without 
any regard to their being animals save for the circum- 
stance that certain animals are always associated with 
certain characteristics and qualities, such as the lion 
with majesty, the jackal with cunning, the camel with 
stupidity, and so forth. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the original purpose in inventing and recording 
such animal tales was to convey to those in authority 
salutary advice and timely warning. Thus, a minister 
who desired to bring to the notice of the King the 
turpitude of some other minister, would relate an animal 
story, which while purely anonymous, would bring home 
to the King the circumstances which the minister was 
attempting to describe without being libellous. Oriental 
histories are full of anecdotes in which it is related how 
Kings and Governors took lessons from occurrences that 
met their eye during their travels abroad. A collection 
of fables would no doubt serve the purpose of a vade- 
mecum to rulers, which would put them on their guard 
against the disloyal and teach them how to deal with 
miscreants. It naturally follows from these conclusions 
that the fables, contrary to our generally accepted 
notions on the subject, neither set out to be, nor actually 
are, as arule, moral. The point of most of these stories 
is the exercise of ruse and stratagem, and there is little 
enough of ethical justice in them. 

As to the original source of these fables it is certain 
that we cannot point to one particular country and say 
that here was their birth. As Sir Richard Temple has 
pointed out in his foreword to the first volume, their 
possible origins are certainly most diverse, and he 
enumerates among others, firstly, the Aryan with 
analogies among Asiatic and European Aryan peoples; 
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secondly, Semitic ; thirdly, Asiatic with analogies among 
Mongolian peoples; fourthly, Non-Aryan Indian. Thus 
he says: 


‘Suppose a custom or tale is non-aryan Indian by origin, 
by Somadeva’s date it had had plenty of time to be assimilated 
and take an Aryan form. Suppose it to date back before the 
Aryan irruption into India, its existence in principle now, or 
at some ancient date, in Western Asia or Europe would not 
prove that it arose either in India or in Eastern or in 
Western Asia. ... Recent works show so much and so ancient 
communication all the world over, as to make one very care- 
ful of asserting origins.’ 


Although her literature is the richest treasure-house 
of story in the world, India cannot claim to be the 
Mother of Stories. A common folk-lore has been found 
to extend over a vast tract of country, comprising Indo- 
China, Malaya, and the Bengal valley of the Ganges, to 
which the name Austro-Asian has been given in contra- 
distinction to the term ‘Aryan.’ The study of the popular 
tales of Austro-Asia has revealed the existence of 
hundreds of stories which, while bearing the most 
striking resemblance to stories we know from Indian 
and Arabic sources, are obviously not borrowed from 
India, but have characteristic settings of their own. 
Many of these stories, in their familiar Indian settings, 
are found to have been Aryanised, just as Indian stories 
have been changed in their turn to suit popular taste in 
their passage through Arabic and Persian literature. If 
we consider the probabilities of similar stories having a 
separate origin, it is evident that where these deal with 
the actual behaviour of animals, as animals, we may 
expect to find similar anecdotes springing up independ- 
ently all the world over. But when we have to do with 
human beings or with animals who act and speak as 
human beings, it is not so easy to presume the long arm 
of coincidence. 

If the Indo-Aryans did not invent stories, they were 
at any rate the greatest of story-tellers. The famous 
Mahabhérata and Ramdyana of the Hindus bear ample 
witness to this. The preachers of Buddhism in their 
anxiety to open the way of salvation to all classes, saw 
at the outset the value of tales for the purposes of pro- 
paganda; and eagerly seized on those current in India 
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as a means of conveying moral instruction or of winning 
popularity for the Buddha and his associates. And so 
‘valuable were these stories found to be that they 
eventually took their place in the sacred Canon. These 
stories were then divided into two classes: the Jdtakas, 
in which the Buddha played a principal réle; and the 
Avaddnas, in which the hero is some one else in the 
Buddha’s entourage. The Pali Canon contains a col- 
lection of five hundred Jatakas. The Buddhist literature 
in Sanskrit which has survived, contains only a small 
collection of Jdtakas but is very rich in Avadanas. 
Fortunately, the Sanskrit works which have perished 
(partly owing to the gradual re-merging of Buddhism 
into Hinduism, and partly owing to the advent of the 
conquering Moslems in Northern India), were translated 
into Chinese between the third and fifth centuries and 
have been preserved almost in their entirety. These 
Pali and Chinese works form the oldest and most 
important collection of folk-lore extant. 

Now, in the West the semi-fabulous Asop is wont to 
get the credit for all the best fables, and the so-called 
‘ isop’s Fables’ certainly reached Europe early enough 
to be known to Aristotle, who quotes the story of the 
Fox and the Hedgehog. This, as will be remembered 
from La Fontaine’s version (‘Un Herisson du voisinage, 
dans mes vers nouveau personnage’), tells how a fox was 
attacked by a swarm of flies, and how he refused the 
offer of the hedgehog to remove them, saying that he 
preferred the flies who had drunk their fill of his blood 
to the risk of their being replaced by a new and thirsty 
swarm. By whatever route and by whatever medium, 
certain Indian fables reached Europe before Alexander’s 
invasion, the trade route which certainly existed 1000 B.c. 
must have served for the exchange of something beyond 
mere merchandise. After Alexander’s time a certain 
number of tales found in the Buddhist Canon became 
current in Greece and are preserved in the poetical 
versions of Babrios and Phzedrus. 

In 1678, La Fontaine published a second collection of 
Fables. In his preface to these he says: ‘It is not 
necessary that I should say whence I have taken the 
subjects of these new Fables, I shall only say by way of 
gratitude that I owe the largest portion of them to 
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Bidpay, the Indian sage.’ The Fables of Bidpay, as we 
have seen, did not reach Europe till after they had been 
popularised through the Arabic ‘ Kalila and Dimna’ and 
its translations, and in the interval between the arrival 
of the classical Fables and the dissemination of the 
translations from the Arabic, there is no trace of any 
migration of Indian fablesinto Europe. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the earliest stories to reach the West 
were Buddhist in setting, while the later were Hindu. 
Apart from these several migrations we must also allow 
for an outward and inner circle of transport, and must 
be on our guard against picturing all fables as travelling 
from East to West by a great North-Westerly route. 

As an example of the earlier migration let us take 
the familiar fable of the Ass in the Lion’s Skin. This 
story has been many times changed in regard to detail, 
and had sadly deteriorated by the time it reached Europe. 
The earliest known version is the Buddhist, where it 
runs as follows: A hawker was wont to go from place to 
place selling his wares, which were carried by his ass. 
On arrival at each new place he used to remove the pack 
from the ass’s back, and covering him with a lion’s skin, 
turn him loose to graze in the fields. The watchmen in 
the fields never dared go near him, taking him for a 
lion. One day, however, a watchman went home and 
told what he had seen, whereupon the villagers came 
out with weapons, beating drums and shouting. The 
terrified ass brayed, and the villagers, realising the truth, 
caught him and beat him till his bones broke. In the 
‘Ocean of Story’ we read that a certain washerman had 
a donkey, and in order to make him fat he used to cover 
him with a panther’s skin, and let him loose to feed in 
the neighbours’ corn. One day a cultivator, taking the 
ass for a panther, covered himself with a rug and 
making himself humpbacked, began to crawl away. The 
ass took him for another ass, and being primed with 
corn, brayed to him. Thereupon the cultivator shot 
him with an arrow. In Aisop the ass is responsible for 
the disguise, and it will be remembered that La Fontaine 
allows one of the ass’s ears to protrude and thus to 
reveal his identity. The character of the tale is, there- 
fore, changed in one important detail, namely, that no 
reason is given for the attempt of the ass to pass as a lion. 
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As an example of the later migration we may take a 
story as told by Somadeva himself—a story which illus- 
trates the ‘impossibilities’ motif, on which Mr Penzer 
has an interesting note. 


‘Once upon a time there was a merchant’s son, who had 
spent all his father’s wealth, and had only an iron balance 
left to him. Now the balance was made of one thousand 
palas of iron; and depositing it in the care of a certain 
merchant, he went to another land. And when, on his return, 
he came to that merchant to demand back his balance, the 
merchant said to him: “It has been eaten by mice.” He 
repeated: “It is quite true; the iron of which it was com- 
posed was particularly sweet, and so the mice ate it.’ This 
he said with an outward show of sorrow, laughing in his 
heart. 

‘Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him some 
food, and he, being in a good temper, consented to give him 
some. Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with 
him the son of that merchant, who was a mere child, and 
whom he persuaded to come with him by giving him a 
dish of dmalakas. And, after he had bathed, the wise 
merchant’s son deposited that boy in the house of a friend, 
and returned alone to that merchant. And the merchant 
said to him: “Where is that son of mine?” He replied: 
“A kite swooped down from the air and carried him off.” 
The merchant in a rage said: “ You have concealed my son.” 
And so he took him to the King’s judgment-hall ; and there 
the merchant’s son made the same statement. The officers of 
the court said: “That is impossible ; how could a kite carry 
off a boy?” But the merchant’s son answered : “In a country 
where a large iron balance was eaten by mice, a kite might 
carry off an elephant, much more a boy.” When the officers 
heard that, they asked about it, out of curiosity, and so made 
the merchant restore the balance to the owner, and he, for 
his part, restored the merchant’s child.’ 


In order to show how little this story has been 
changed in the course of its journey from Kashmir to 
Paris, I add a translation of La Fontaine’s version. 


‘A Persian merchant, trading oversea, 
Left in his neighbour’s custody 
A hundredweight of iron. Coming back, 
“‘ My iron, please,” said he. “ Alack! 
’Tis gone,” replied the friend ; “I grieve to say 
A rat got in, and gnawed it all away. 
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I gave the servants a good hazing 

But there was nothing to be done— 

In store-room walls there’s bound to be a crack.’ 
The Merchant said the story was amazing, 
But feigned belief ; and one fine day 
Kidnapped the rascal’s little son : 

The next, invited him to dine. 

* Alas!” he wept, “such grief is mine, 

You must excuse me, friend, I pray, 

I’m in no mood for social pleasure : 

My darling child, my only treasure— 

He’s all I have . . . nay, for I have him not !— 
Has just been stolen. Pity my sad lot!” 

“ Why!” said the Merchant, “ sure enough, 
An owl last night at moonrise bore him off. 

I saw it carry him toward a ruined spire.” 

“ An owl, indeed!” exclaimed the sire, 

“ How could an owl bear off a boy? What stuff! 
It would have been the other way about!” 

‘“ Never mind how,” his friend replies, 

“JT tell you what I saw with my own eyes; 
And I am pained that you should doubt 

Ev’n for a moment what I state. 

It isn’t so surprising as all that 

That in a country where a Rat 

Can eat an iron hundredweight, 

An owl can lift a boy of fifty pounds.” 

The other saw his cunning was outranged ; 
The iron and the scion were exchanged.’ 


As an example of an anecdote taking a purely local 
colour in its passage from East to West, I would quote 
the Zsopian story of The Drowning Boy, and in order to 
recall to my readers this somewhat unfamiliar fable, I 
print the following rendering of La Fontaine’s ‘ L’Enfant 
et le Maitre d’Ecole’: 


‘THE SCHOOL-BOY AND THE DOMINIE. 


‘This tale exhibits the unreason 
Of sermonising out of season. 
An Urchin, larking by Thames’ side, 
Fell in. Kind Heaven a tree supplied, 
Whose branches caught him in suspense, 
And saved him, under Providence. 
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While clinging to the slippery willow, 
Half-in, half-out, the little fellow 
Sighted a Master walking by, 

And hailed him: “ Help me, or I die!” 
The Don, arrested by his groans, 
Thought opportune in weighty tones 
To scold him: “ You young jackanapes, 
This shows how mischief leads to scrapes. 
And then to fash with brats like you! 

I sympathise with Parents, who 

All day must put themselves about 

To save you pickles from your folly. 
Truly their lot is melancholy!” 

After this speech, he pulled him out. 


‘I aim—perhaps my butts will twig ?— 
At Babbler, Pharisee and Prig: 
Three breeds whom Heaven, I wonder why, 
Encourages to multiply ; 
Who only see in all that haps 
A chance to exercise their chaps. 
My friend, say I, first help me through— 
Then, lecture me till all is blue.’ * 


Among the modern Egyptians and possibly among 
other Arabic-speaking peoples, there is a very similar 
tale which runs as follows: A famous grammarian was 
one day wandering by the banks of a canal, when he 
heard a man crying out: ‘ Ya-rajulu, ya-rajulu!’ (‘oh! 
man, oh! man!’). Stooping over the embankment the 
grammarian saw a man on the point of drowning and 
pulled him out of the water. He thereupon asked the 
man he had saved: ‘ Did you see me from the water, or 
did you call out merely in the hope that some one might 
be passing?’ The man replied, ‘It was merely on the 
chance of some one hearing me!’ Whereupon the 
grammarian said, ‘In that case you have used the wrong 
form of the vocative,’ and placed him back in the canal 
to drown. I have never met this story in print, and as 
far as I am aware no similar tale occurs in the ‘ Ocean 


of Story.’ 





* These two unpublished English versions I am able to offer my readers, 
thanks to the kindness of their author, Mr Edward Marsh, who is pre- 
paring for Messrs Heinemann a complete translation of La Fontaine’s 
Fables. 
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So much for the Western migrations. If we turn 
our attention Eastwards we seem to come nearer the 
original sources. In recent times an attempt has been 
made to trace the origin of the Bluebeard motif, namely, 
the daily execution of Brides till at last one of them 
saves herself by inventiveness, back to certain legends 
of Indo-China and Siam. If we trace this motif from 
the country of the Arabian Nights where women were 
held of little account and wives were multiple, to a land 
like India where the women were of more account, we 
find it is the prospective Bridegrooms who are killed at 
the order of the Bride’s father, and tracing it further 
still into Austro-Asia where matriarchy prevailed, we 
notice that the wanton cruelty is attributed to the Bride 
herself. In order to explain these variations in the 
dramatis persone we must explain the Sanskrit expres- 
sion ‘Svayamvara, which means the choice of a husband 
by a free woman. Such is its meaning in the ‘Maha- 
bharata' story, where Damayanti is courted by five pre- 
tenders who resemble exactly her beloved Nala. She 
finally distinguishes Nala from the four Gods who have 
assumed his form, and places a garland on his head. 
But later ‘Svayamvara’ comes to mean a tournament 
in which heroes compete for the hand of the fair one: 
thus both in the story of Arjuna and of the young 
Siddharta (afterwards Gotama the Buddha) we find the 
episode of the bow which none of the other competitors 
could draw. 

Now in the Siamese legend called ‘Nanthuk Paka- 
ranam’ we get back yet a further stage. There we read 
that a young prince having reached the age of sixteen, 
set out on his travels, accompanied by a faithful friend. 
On the way they met a demon with whom they fought. 
The prince overpowered the demon and was about to 
cut off his head, but spared him in exchange for a 
magic formula by which the soul could be made to 
detach itself from the body, and to enter again. They 
came to a town where the King had a beautiful daughter, 
whose only fault was that she could not speak or smile. 
The astrologers, however, had said that when she reached 
the age of sixteen she would meet a man worthy to be 
her husband and would immediately speak. The King, 
therefore, ordered all the nobles of the land to send 
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their sons one by one to the palace. He who made the 
Princess speak should marry her, all who failed should 
be put to death. A number of young men had thus 
perished, and when our hero arrived on the scene, it was 
the turn of the son of a rich banker. The Prince offered 
to replace him. When they arrived in the presence of 
the Princess, the Prince and his companion determined 
to tell a story. ‘Let us see,’ said the Prince, ‘who can 
reply to the questions I am going to ask.’ Thereupon 
his companion detached his soul, which settled in the 
curtain near the Princess. The curtain began to speak, 
saying, ‘It is I who will reply to your questions, for. 
I am the devoted servant of the Princess.” The Prince 
having told a story asks his first question, to which 
the curtain gives a clumsy answer. The Princess 
is so vexed that she herself gives the right word. 
During the second watch of the night the companion’s 
soul passes into a lamp, and gives an equally stupid 
answer to the second question. Again the Princess 
cannot refrain from giving the correct answer, and so 
during the third and fourth watches of the night. And 
having thus replied to four questions of the Prince her 
father gives her to him in marriage. The relationship 
of this ‘story to the frame-story of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights’ is quite evident, only it is a man who is 
threatened with death, and a woman who is obdurate 
till the right person presents himself. 

But the general frame of ‘ Nanthuk Pakaram’ offers 
another variation, in which the heroine saves the situa- 
tion not for herself but for her father, which seems to 
represent an intermediate stage in the migration of this 
motif. A certain King loses his temper because his 
courtiers have turned their faces away from his majesty 
during an audience. He commands his Chief Justice 
to seize them and put them all to death. This minister 
pleads in excuse for their behaviour that they had turned 
round to look at a certain Brahman, who had just married 
a woman so perfect that she could only be compared to 
a goddess. The King pardons them, but says: ‘How 
can a simple Brahman marry a goddess while I cannot 
find among the 16,000 women of my harem a single one 
fit to be a Queen?’ It thus comes about that the Chief 
Minister of Justice is commissioned to bring him a new 
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bride every day during a whole year, in order that he 
may find one as good as the Brahman’s. If the Minister 
on any day fails to bring a girl he will be put to death 
with all his family. The Minister carries out his daily 
task till one day he fails to find a girl with the requisite 
qualifications, namely, noble, of perfect beauty, and 
under ten years of age. He confides his trouble to his 
family, whereupon his daughter offers to go herself. 
The father somewhat brutally says: ‘That's all very 
well for to-day, but what will happen to-morrow and 
the following days?’ The girl replies: ‘Do not distress 
yourself, I mean to end this affair.’ While the girl is 
waiting to be ushered in to the King, and is surrounded 
by the ladies and servants of the Court, she suggests 
that they should tell stories to keep themselves awake. 
They all refuse, so she begins one herself. In the 
middle the King enters and is enchanted, and on the 
next day he says that he wishes the same girl to be 
brought again; and thus she continues her stories in- 
definitely. There is no question here of putting the 
girls to death; they are merely dismissed, and it is the 
Minister who runs the risk. 

The theory has, therefore, been adduced that the 
later Aryan story-tellers in order to satisfy Indian taste, 
turned the story round, and in the place of a Princess 
choosing a husband after rejecting many suitors, they 
introduced a powerful King, who at length chooses a 
bride among a large number of women. This was, of 
course, a dull story by comparison with the winning of 
the Princess’s favour, and thus probably came into 
existence the Bluebeard theme, of the sanguinary King 
and the Princess who saves her life by her never-ending 
stories. We may tremble with excitement for her, as 
we do for the threatened suitors. On the other hand, 
this ruthless murdering of the Brides has been attributed 
to the vindictiveness of a King who having been in 
some way betrayed by a woman was determined to avoid 
a recurrence of such a misadventure. It is, however, quite 
likely that the story originated in something less brutal, 
namely, that the wives perished from the poison in the 
King’s breath. The familiar quotation from Hudibras: 


‘The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is Aspe and Basilisk and Toad,’ 
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refers to one of the Kings of Gujarat who had so 
saturated himself with poisons and drugs that it was 
said of him that if a fly settled on him and stung him 
it immediately fell dead; and that on account of his 
poisonous breath his wives perished from his embraces. 
It has also been suggested that he indulged in these 
poisons in order to make himself immune from attempts 
to poison him, and if we go a step further, and suppose 
that one of his wives had tried to poison him, we seem 
to arrive at the origin of the Bluebeard legion. 

In connexion with this topic Mr Penzer has con- 
tributed to Volume Two a most interesting appendix 
which he entitles ‘ Poison-Damsels,’ and, in the course of 
thirty-seven pages, has brought together stories bearing 
on this motif from all over the world. One of the most 
interesting is the famous story of Alexander the Great 
and the warning he received from Aristotle regarding 
the danger of death from the embraces of a beautiful 
maiden who had been brought up on poison until her 
nature had become as poisonous as that of a snake.* 
The story occurs originally in the famous ‘Secretum 
Secretorum,’ a Latin work, translated from the Arabic, 
which appeared in European literature about the very 
time that Somadeva wrote. It purported to be a collec- 
tion of the most important and secret communications 
sent by Aristotle to Alexander the Great when he was 
too aged to attend his pupil in person. 

Turning from the actual contents of the ‘Ocean of 
Story’ we may now briefly describe the additional matter 
which has been brought together in the six volumes 
that have appeared up to date in this sumptuous edition. 
The first volume contains a foreword by Sir Richard 
Temple, to which reference has already been made, 





* On Tuesday, the 30th of November, 1926, the London papers contained 
the following remarkable story which seems to refer to a ‘ Poison-Damsel’ 
in the making: ‘ For allowing his child Joan, aged 4 years and 10 months, 
to be in a public place for the purpose of performing, Allan Boscoe, a 
conjurer, was fined 107. at Nuneaton, Warwickshire, yesterday. The girl 
was found by the police on a pedestal on Nuneaton fair ground after 8 in 
the evening. In her mouth was a small live snake. Boscoe afterwards 
produced larger snakes, which he described as dangerous and deadly. 
Three of these he put round the child, who later put the head of one snake 
in her mouth. She was described as the youngest snake-charmer in the 
world. She kept yawning and her lips twitched. Nodoubt she was feeling 
the taste of the snakes.’ 

Vol. 248.—No. 491. K 
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dealing with the origin and nature of Somadeva’s great 
collection more especially with regard to the Aryan or 
non-Aryan origin of the tales and of the possibility of 
migration of some of these stories from Europe to 
India. In the second volume Sir George Grierson treats 
of the stories in their bearing on the popular tales and 
customs of the peoples of the Ganges valley with which 
he has so long and intimate an acquaintance. Dr Gaster, 
whose name is familiar to all folk-lorists, contributes 
the foreword to Volume Three, and discusses the manner 
in which popular tales have grown out of old literary 
originals, showing that they are very often but replicas 
of ancient stories stripped of their geographical limita- 
tions and historical personages. He disputes the mytho- 
logical theory of Grimm which recognises in the persons 
and incidents found in the fairy-tales remnants of 
ancient Teutonic myths and also the much wider anthro- 
pological theory according to which the popular tales 
are the depositories of primeval culture and primitive 
civilisations, and that the incidents related are only 
survivals carried unconsciously by the people who have 
lost every knowledge of their origin and character. Dr 
Gaster says: ‘I see in these alleged survivals nothing 
else but some of the archaic details found in the written 
literature. The anthropological interpretations must 
fail when we find the very same story among nations 
that are almost of yesterday, and are divided from one 
another by race, faith, and tradition.’ 

Dr F. W. Thomas, in a learned foreword to the 
fourth volume, discusses rather the medium through 
which these stories were conveyed to the Indian public 
than the subject-matter of the collection itself and the 
class of supernatural beings with which the stories in 
this volume are chiefly concerned, namely, the Vidya- 
dharas, or knowledge-holders, who are for the most 
part spirits of the air. The foreword to the fifth 
volume deals with the origin and dissemination of the 
‘ Kalila and Dimna’ literature, and in addition to the fore- 
word there is an appendix by Prof. Franklin Edgerton 
giving a genealogical table of the ‘ Panchatantra’ in 
which all the versions derived from the ‘Kalila and 
Dimna’ in the various languages of Asia and Europe are 
discussed, including a table of all the versions set out in 
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genealogical form. The foreword to the sixth volume 
is from the pen of Mr A. R. Wright, President of the 
Folk-Lore Society. 

Our debt to Mr Penzer is not, however, confined to 
what we owe him for republishing Tawney’s translation 
in its present worthy form, but is greatly increased by 
the thirteen appendices he has added to this edition. 
We cannot in this place do more than enumerate the 
main topics of these appendices ; but this will suffice to 
show how wide the editor has cast his net. They deal, 
for example, with the Use of Collyrium or Kohl, Sacred 
Prostitution, Umbrellas, Poison-Damsels, Sneezing Saluta- 
tions, Widow-burning, the well-known Rhampsinitus 
story, and the Vetala or Vampire tales. All these ap- 
pendices bear witness to an immense amount of research 
in the vast field of folk-lore literature, and we feel 
confident that Mr Penzer in the four remaining volumes 
will preserve the high standard he has hitherto attained. 


E. Denison Ross, 
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Art. 10.—THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 


THE bewilderment with which Englishmen have long 
contemplated the chaotic conditions of modern China 
has deepened since the unfortunate shooting incident at 
Shanghai on May 30, 1925; for it was immediately after 
that event, and as a direct consequence of it, that the 
activities of the politically-minded section of Young 
China began to take a definitely anti-British direction. 

While Western knowledge of China was till recently 
almost stationary, or advancing only by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, Chinese knowledge of the West has 
been progressing with great rapidity. This is less 
surprising than it may seem at first sight. It is hardly 
too much to say that Chinese students, even those who 
have no knowledge of any European language, have 
better opportunities of forming accurate ideas about 
what is going on in the various countries of the 
European and American continents than the average 
Englishman has of learning the true facts about China. 
And they make good use of the opportunities offered ; 
for it must be confessed that the Chinese student is, as 
a rule, far more keenly observant of the West than the 
average European or American is of China. 

This in itself is not surprising, though the results 
may be mortifying to Western pride. The West is only 
beginning to take the Chinese and their problems 
seriously. China has stood too long outside the main 
current of Western life and thought to be regarded by 
the West as other than an object of curiosity, interesting 
mainly as being a land of quaint surprises, in which 
everything is done topsy-turvily. The study of things 
Chinese was till recently regarded as a hobby; and there 
was a tendency to deprecate too ardent a devotion to 
this hobby, on the ground that it was likely to result 
in an incurable if amiable form of dementia. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, know and have long 
known that they cannot afford to treat the West merely 
as an object of amused interest. They take it very 
seriously indeed, because they know that the fate of 
their country depends upon their ability to understand 
the West and to learn and apply the lessons that it has 
to teach, 
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In the course of their investigations, the Chinese 
have made some discoveries that have surprised them 
very much, They used to think that the superiority of 
the West—which sundry painful experiences forced 
them reluctantly to admit—was confined to material 
things only: iron ships, engines of many kinds, wonder- 
ful mechanical contrivances for the mass-production of 
articles of commerce, singularly efficient appliances for 
the convenient and expeditious slaughter of human 
beings. As their knowledge grew, they found that the 
West also possessed art, literature, poetry, philosophies, 
music, architecture, and other constituents of a high 
civilisation, which were at least comparable with, and 
possibly superior to, those of China. Some of them 
even found a temporary refuge from the world’s bewilder- 
ments and discouragements, if not a spiritual home, in 
the religion professed by the peoples of the West, though 
the appeal of Christianity to the educated classes was 
never very strong. 

There is still a strong tendency in some quarters in 
China to regard Western civilisation as one which rests 
on a material basis and is therefore inferior to the 
civilisations of China and India, which are understood 
to be primarily spiritual; and this notion has been 
fostered not only by great Oriental writers like Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, but also by many European writers 
who have fallen under the potent sway of Eastern 
mysticism. One of the intellectual leaders of Young 
China, recently a visitor to England—Dr Hu Shih— 
refuses to endorse this view; and in some ably-written 
Chinese essays which appeared lately in the ‘Hsien Tai 
P’ing Lun’ (a Peking periodical) and other publications, 
he has insisted that it is totally wrong to regard Western 
civilisation as primarily materialistic, in spite of its 
superb developments and achievements on the material- 
istic plane. He points out that it is the very activity of 
the Spirit which has produced these developments and 
made these achievements possible, and that even on the 
spiritual level the West has excelled the East. He 
refuses to accept the view that science itself is un- 
spiritual ; and in recommending his countrymen to devote 
themselves to scientific study and to seek through science 
to provide the toiling millions of China with the amenities 
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and conveniences of life which scientific discovery and 
method have brought within the reach of the populations 
of the West, he declares that this would not result in 
the materialising but rather in the spiritualising of 
Chinese civilisation. It may be noted that Dr Hu does 
not support his argument by any reference to Christi- 
anity in either its theological or its social aspects. He 
himself, indeed, is not attracted by any religious system, 
Eastern or Western, and quite frankly avows himself to 
be an atheist. This makes his insistence on the essentially 
spiritualistic basis of Western civilisation all the more 
striking. 

But while the Chinese of to-day have learned to 
appreciate the spiritual and intellectual sides of European 
culture as well as the material side, they have ceased to 
stand in awe of the West, partly because the causes of 
Western success are no longer an unfathomable mystery. 
They admit that they have still much to learn from us; 
they do not admit that they are in any way bound to 
acknowledge us as a race endowed with mysterious 
potencies unattainable by themselves. Rightly or 
wrongly, they believe they have discovered the sources 
of European strength ; they have also detected some of 
the features of European life that make for weakness. 
It is true that the main purpose of Chinese students in 
going to Western lands is that they may learn the 
secrets of Western power and influence and apply their 
knowledge to the conditions of their own country; but 
incidentally—and often greatly to their own surprise— 
they have stumbled upon many facts which have con- 
vinced them that the West is not invulnerable and that 
the recovery of the rights which China surrendered at 
its demand need no longer be regarded as a fantastic 
dream never to be realised in waking life. 

Here we have one of the deep-lying causes of the 
present patriotic movement for the abolition of the 
‘ unequal treaties ’ under which Europeans and Americans 
enjoy a privileged position in China. The desire to 
recover the lost rights of China is not new; it existed 
long before Bolshevism was ever heard of. It failed to 
express itself in political action—unless we can give 
that name to the Boxer outbreak—partly because there 
was no sense of national unity, no national self-con- 
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sciousness, and these were necessary to the success of 
any such movement; and partly because in China there 
was a feeling of despondency resulting from previous 
humiliations at the hands of the militant West, and an 
apathetic acquiescence in the theory that open strife 
with the West was bound to end in disaster and in 
placing China still more definitely under Western 
domination. 

The theories upon which these feelings of despondency 
and apathy were based have crumbled to pieces. Many 
of the ‘ returned students’ have had strange reports to 
give their countrymen of the marvels of the West; they 
have also had a good deal to report about the many 
evils and unsolved problems (social, economic, moral, and 
political) of Western civilisation. The tidings they have 
brought home, especially in recent years, have kindled 
in China a new hope that the age of European domina- 
tion in the Far East is nearing its end, and that at no 
distant date the Chinese may be able to speak to the 
Western Powers on terms of equality, and be reason- 
ably sure of being listened to with respect if not with 
fear. 

This hope might have remained long buried in the 
hearts of a few patriots but for the huge catastrophe of 
the World War. As far as the Chinese were concerned, 
the war had two great results. In the first place, it 
taught them that Europe was not a unity, but a house 
divided against itself. They had known for centuries, 
of course, that Europe was made up of separate states, 
and indeed they had often employed their ingenuity in 
playing off one against the other. Nevertheless, the 
Anglo-French alliance in the Chinese war of 1860 (when 
we burned the Summer Palace), and still more the 
alliance against China of thirteen Powers (eleven of 
which were European) in 1900, had made them feel that 
the Western world was essentially one, and that the 
occasional quarrels among the European Powers were 
no more than the disagreements of the members of a 
single family who would always maintain their solidarity 
against the rest of the world. Several educated Chinese 
have told me that when the Great War first broke out 
they regarded it as nothing more or less than a civil 
war. Gradually, as they perceived the extreme bitterness 
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and hatred with which it was waged, they became con- 
vinced that Europe, if it had been a unity in the past, 
had now ceased to be so, and that this was due to the 
inordinate growth of the spirit of nationalism in its 
several component parts. ‘We too,’ they said, ‘must 
develop the spirit of nationalism, and then——’ 

The second important result of the Great War for 
China arose out of the assiduity with which she was 
praised, coaxed, courted, and flattered by the Allies, who 
in their efforts to persuade her to enter the lists against 
the Central Powers, allowed her to suppose that among 
her rewards would be a definite improvement in her inter- 
national status and her recognition by the Great Powers 
of an honoured equal. Only one of the Powers concerned 
struck an inharmonious note. This was Japan, which, 
taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Western 
Powers, presented at Peking the well-known Twenty-one 
Demands, the effects of which, if agreed to in their 
entirety, would have been to turn China into a Japanese 
Protectorate. In face of Chinese indignation and the 
disapproval of the West, the most obnoxious demands 
were not insisted upon, but China has never forgotten 
the incident and has never forgiven Japan for the wound 
then inflicted on her national dignity. 

These events took place in 1915. May 7 and 9 (the 
days on which Japan’s ultimatum was presented to 
Yuan Shih-kai and accepted by him) have been placed 
on the list of those ‘Humiliation Days’ which are 
annually observed by the student-class in China for 
the express purpose of fostering the new spirit of 
patriotism among the people and of reminding them 
that China has rights that must be recovered and 
wrongs that must be redressed. 

In March 1917, China was persuaded to break off 
diplomatic relations with Germany, and on Aug. 14 she 
declared war on Germany and Austria. She did this 
half-heartedly, and made no attempt to take an active 
part in the war that was to end war and to establish 
the supremacy of right over might. The truth is, the 
Chinese were not greatly impressed by the anti-German 
propaganda carried on in China by the Allies, and a 
large section of their ‘intellectuals ’ took a very cynical 
view of the declarations of the Allies regarding their 
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war aims and their professed anxiety about the libera- 
tion of all oppressed peoples. However, the Chinese 
were naturally anxious that their country should derive 
as much benefit as possible from a world-convulsion in 
which they found themselves in the novel situation of 
being ranged with one group of Western Powers against 
another; and bearing in mind the flattering encomiums 
which the Press,’"Pulpits, and Parliaments of the Allied 
Powers had passed upon their noble and ancient civilisa- 
tion and their lofty ethical ideals, they sent their dele- 
gates to the Paris Conference with every confidence that 
at last they were to recover the rights that had been 
wrested from them in the past and to take their proper 
place among the great nations of the world. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the events 
which followed. China asked for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, for tariff autonomy, for the cancellation 
of foreign spheres of influence, for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops, foreign post-offices and telegraphs and 
wireless installations on Chinese soil, and for the sur- 
render of ‘leased territories’ and foreign concessions 
and settlements. All these requests were set aside, on 
the ground that the Peace Conference had no authority 
to deal with them. But it could not refuse to take into 
consideration the further Chinese demand that the terri- 
torial and other holdings of the Germans in Shantung, 
all of which had passed into the hands of Japan as a 
result of military operations, should be restored to 
China. Here too, however, the Chinese were bitterly 
disillusioned. The Conference ended by confirming the 
Japanese in the possession of their war-gains in Shantung, 
though on the understanding that the matters at issue 
would be settled by direct negotiations between the two 
Powers principally concerned, and that Japan would, 
of her free will, fulfil the aspirations and expectations 
of the Chinese people. 

The news of these decisions caused an uproar in 
China that has reverberated to the present day. The 
Chinese thought they had been badly ‘let down’ by 
their Western Allies, and scorned the idea of direct 
negotiations with Japan. The first patriotic demonstra- 
tion took place at Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, on 
April 20, 1919. This was followed by great meetings of 
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students in Peking on May 4 and June 3, at which the 
demand was put forward that the Chinese Government 
should refuse to sign the Peace Treaty at Versailles. 
A boycott of Japanese goods was declared, and on 
June 19 a crowd of Peking students burned down the 
house of Ts’ao Ju-lin, a cabinet minister who was accused 
of having accepted huge bribes from Japan and of having 
betrayed the vital interests of his country. Similar 
accusations were made against Lu Tsung-yu, formerly 
Chinese Minster at Tokyo, and as he happened to be a 
guest at Ts’ao Ju-lin’s house during the attack, he was 
violently assaulted and badly wounded. Ts’ao himself 
succeeded in making his escape without injury, but he 
was allowed by the Government to resign office and has 
never since made an attempt to take a prominent part 
in public life. The action of the students was, to say 
the least, high-handed and unmannerly, but it gave the 
pro-Japanese party a shock from which it never recovered, 
and the fact that the students had succeeded in driving 
a hated cabinet minister from office, and that neither 
Ts’ao himself nor the Government dared to punish them 
for their violence or prosecute them in the Courts, fully 
justified the students in claiming a great victory for the 
patriotic movement. Still more cause had they to con- 
gratulate themselves when, on June 28, it was notified 
from Paris that the Chinese Government, owing to 
popular manifestations of discontent, had instructed the 
Chinese delegates to refrain from signing the Treaty 
of Peace. 

A few days earlier—on June 16—an important meeting 
had been held at Shanghai, at which was founded the 
Chinese National Federation of Students. This and allied 
students’ associations henceforth became the organising 
centres of the patriotic movement throughout China, 
and it was through their exertions and activities that 
China began to develop that national consciousness the 
lack of which had always made it impossible for her, in 
the past, to act and speak as a united people. 

It is impossible, in this article, to indicate the succes- 
sive steps by which the movement has advanced, and 
the metamorphoses which it has undergone, during the 
past seven years. So far as it has remained a purely 
nationalist and patriotic movement, it is deserving of 
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all respect and sympathy. Unfortunately the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the students have often been diverted 
into wrong channels, and without a clear understanding 
of whither and by whom they were being led, these 
young patriots have become to a considerable extent 
the tools of agencies which usurp the sacred name of 
patriotism to cover activities of a very different nature. 

For several years—from 1919 to the early part of 
1925—the student agitations were directed mainly against 
the Japanese, and the economic weapon was wielded 
against that nation with adroitness and considerable 
success. There were not wanting signs, however, of a 
gradual growth of hostility against the British. The 
Hong-Kong seamen’s strike of 1922, for example, was 
engineered by persons who had other and more far- 
reaching aims in view than a mere improvement in the 
economic position of the Chinese crews employed in 
British ships. Signs of the beginning of sympathetic 
relations between the student and labour organisations 
on the one hand, and Soviet Russia on the other, were 
visible even earlier than this, as for example in the 
May Day demonstrations of 1920, in Peking and Shanghai. 
On this occasion, numbers of students made inflammatory 
street speeches’ foretelling the approaching triumph of 
the cause of Labour and the overthrow of Capitalism 
and ‘Imperialism.’ Soon after this, it became the fashion 
to denounce England as the leading ‘imperialistic and 
capitalistic’ Power, and to make her the target of abuse 
and calumny. 

Finally came the explosion of May 30, 1925, when an 
anti-Japanese student demonstration in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai necessitated the inter- 
vention of the Settlement Police. In the belief that the 
students (reinforced by crowds of ‘ riff-raff’) intended to 
rush the Louza police station and seize the arms which 
were stored there, the English police officer in charge of 
the detachment felt obliged to give the order to shoot. 
The result was the killing and wounding of several of 
the agitators ; this was followed by a furious anti-British 
campaign which quickly spread to all parts of China. 

This is not the place for a discussion on the rights 
and wrongs of the Shanghai shooting incident and the 
similar incidents which took place subsequently at 
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Canton and Hankow. It may be suggested, however, 
that though the charges brought against the British that 
they were guilty of the deliberate massacre of unoffend- 
ing Chinese were of course false, there was some show 
of reason for the complaint that we treated Shanghai as 
though it were practically a British Colony. Its inter- 
national character has perhaps not been emphasised by 
us in the past as strongly as was desirable. It might 
have been advantageous if the policing of the Inter- 
national Settlement had long ago been placed under the 
control of the nationals of a small European power that 
could not be suspected of ‘imperialistic’ aims. Had the 
force been officered by Danes, for example, there is no 
reason to doubt that the settlement would have been 
very efficiently policed, and it would have been difficult 
or impossible for the Chinese to have made the shooting 
incident of May 30 a signal for a general attack on 
British ‘ Imperialism.’ 

It must be admitted, however, that the enemies of 
Great Britain had already made up their minds to find 
some excuse for giving an anti-British complexion to the 
patriotic movement in China; and had the incident of 
May 30 never taken place, or had the police officer who 
gave the order to shoot not been an Englishman, some 
other occasion would soon have been found for starting 
a conflagration that was intended to destroy the entire 
edifice of British commercial prosperity and political 
influence in China. 

It is just as foolish to deny that the patriotic move- 
ment in China is tainted by Bolshevism, or has been 
affected by Bolshevik propaganda, as to assert that the 
movement owes its existence to Bolshevism and that 
no real national feeling, no true patriotism, underlies the 
demand for the revision or abrogation of the ‘ unequal 
treaties.’ There undoubtedly is a Communist party in 
China, and it is an exceedingly active and vigorous 
party. Though it would never have come into existence 
but for Russian influence and support, and has cer- 
tainly derived part of its strength from Russian money 
and the fostering care of Russian agents, Communism 
as an economic theory has undoubtedly taken root in 
China, so that it may now be said to have an indepen- 
dent life of its own. Whether it is destined to grow 
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and flourish, with perhaps disastrous results not only to 
the Chinese body-politic but to the whole world, or 
whether it will languish and decay, is likely to depend 
partly upon the fortunes of Bolshevism in Russia itself, 
and partly upon the policy to be adopted by England 
and the other powers of Western Europe and America 
towards the aspirations of nationalist China. The 
Kuomintang —the political party with which the 
national movement has associated itself—contains a 
moderate section and an extreme section, and the ex- 
treme section includes—perhaps it may be said more 
truly to have been absorbed by—the Communists. If 
we were to give our moral or material support to the 
militarist parties opposed to the Kuomintang, as the 
latter falsely accuses us of having done already, we 
should be playing into the hands of the Communist 
extremists, and possibly give them the longed-for oppor- 
tunity to draw all the forces of nationalist China under 
their control. If we succeed in making it clear to the 
Chinese that we stand aloof from all strife of parties, 
but are honestly desirous of helping the patriotic move- 
ment in every legitimate way, and are anxious to see the 
speedy realisation of Chinese aspirations towards the 
achievement of complete national independence and full 
equality with other powers, we shall strengthen the 
hands of the moderates and render it possible to throw 
off a yoke which they hate almost as much as they 
dread the real and fancied dangers summed up under 
the head of ‘ Western Imperialism.’ 

Among the military governors, perhaps the ablest 
and most patriotic representative of the party which is 
strongly nationalistic and yet is suspicious of the 
Russians, and antagonistic to Bolshevism, is Marshal 
Sun Ch’uan-fang. What will have happened to Marshal 
Sun by the time these pages appear in print, it would be 
rash to prophesy. He has suffered disastrous military 
defeats at the hands of the Cantonese, has had to fall 
back from the provinces of Kiangsi, Anhui, and Fuhkien 
—three out of the five nominally under his control—and 
is now trying to maintain himself in Kiangsu, which in- 
cludes the wealthy and important cities of Nanking and 
Shanghai. His hold over Chehkiang is very precarious, 
and in spite of the aid which he is said to have accepted 
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from the northern militarists, Chang Tso-lin of Man- 
churia and Chang Tsung-ch’ang of Shantung, it seems 
likely at present that he may have to evacuate Nanking 
itself. Bolshevik propaganda among the students and 
labourers is rife in Shanghai (including under that name 
both the Chinese city and the International Settlement), 
and it is questionable whether he will be able to main- 
tain his hold even over that section of Kiangsu. If he 
fails to do so, his temporary or permanent eclipse is cer- 
tain, and with him will fall one of the most powerful of 
the forces making for political sanity. 

Those who have regarded Marshal Sun as an am- 
bitious time-server, who tried to maintain a neutral 
position between the Cantonese and the northern 
militarists (Chang Tso-lin, Wu P’ei-fu, and their allies) 
in order that he might reap the rewards of victory with- 
out dissipating his strength by fighting for them, are 
gravely mistaken. The reason why he did not go to the 
help of Wu P’ei-fu when that courageous and con- 
scientious, but politically incompetent, misleader of men 
was hard pressed at Wuchang and Hankow, is that he 
did not wish to identify himself with the aims and 
policies of the northern leaders, and was unwilling to 
injure the prospects of that southern party with which, 
apart from its Bolshevik affiliations, he is in general 
sympathy. 

In fighting the Cantonese, he did not regard himself 
as fighting for the cause of the northern militarists. 
With the Bolshevik menace once removed, he and they 
would have little or nothing in common; and Marshal 
Sun is well aware that they could not become permanent 
allies. His past career, and his public utterances, show 
clearly that his sympathies ally him far more closely 
with the Kuomintang, with its strongly patriotic and 
nationalistic aims, than with the more or less reactionary 
leaders of the north. I have the best authority for 
stating that before taking up arms against Chiang Kai- 
shek and his army last autumn, Marshal Sun tried hard 
to come to a friendly understanding with the southern 
leader, but General Chiang persistently rejected his pro- 
posals for co-operation. Marshal Sun, in proffering his 
friendship, made only two stipulations: the first being 
that the Canton Government should extricate itself from 
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its entangling alliance with the Russians ; the second, that 
the Communists should be excluded from the Kuomin- 
tang. These proposals Chiang Kai-shek emphatically 
rejected. Not only did he refuse to sever his connexion 
with Russia and the Communists, but he demanded 
that Marshal Sun should himself become a member of 
the unpurged Kuomintang and should recognise the 
Canton Government (semi-Bolshevised as it was) as the 
national Government of China. This was what made 
war between General Chiang and Marshal Sun inevitable, 
though even after the breakdown of negotiations the 
latter refused to take up arms against the Cantonese 
until the latter actually invaded his territory. 

The defeat of Sun Ch’uan-fang will undoubtedly 
strengthen Russian and Communist influence in the 
party and throughout the country, and render the 
establishment of a Soviet system of Government in 
China, on the Russian model, a dangerous possibility. 
But we can well understand the extreme reluctance with 
which Marshal Sun agreed to accept military aid from 
the northern satraps; and it is greatly to be feared that 
if his northern allies behave in Kiangsu as badly as 
they have behaved in the metropolitan province of 
Chihli, they will involve Marshal Sun in the unpopularity 
and even in the hate which their undisciplined hordes 
have brought upon them among the downtrodden and 
long-suffering peasants of the north. 

The position of foreigners, too, is likely to be made 
more difficult by the defeat of Marshal Sun, as there is 
no doubt that the Communist party will regard such a 
defeat as a great victory for themselves, and will be 
encouraged to intensify their anti-foreign propaganda. 
Marshal Sun is just as keenly nationalistic as they are, 
and is just as anxious as any patriot to see the treaties 
revised and all China’s sovereign rights recovered. But 
he has never joined the extremists in heaping obloquy 
on foreigners, in misrepresenting their motives and 
actions, or in putting forward impossible demands. 

In the course of an able speech which he delivered at 
Shanghai on May 6 last, on the occasion of his assump- 
tion of the newly-created post of Director of the Ports 
of Shanghai (that is, extra-Settlement Shanghai) and 
Woosung, he made the following remarks: 
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‘I may say to you quite frankly that we Chinese cannot 
forget that these Settlements are Chinese territory. Whilst, 
as long as the old treaties are still in force, we must respect 
the rights and privileges of the foreigners acquired by 
treaty, there are many disputable questions either not clearly 
set forth in the treaties or regarded as contrary to them which 
we intend to discuss frankly but in a friendly way with our 
foreign friends, in order that satisfactory solutions may be 
found within the shortest possible time. ... Please do not 
misunderstand me. We have not set up the Directorate 
in order to carry out any anti-foreign programme. -On the 
contrary, we seek the full co-operation of all foreigners.’ 


He went on to express his desire for the thorough 
improvement of municipal affairs in the Chinese territory 
adjacent to the foreign Settlements ‘so that the differ- 
ence between the Concessions and the urban districts 
that are not Concessions may be wiped out, and both 
foreigners and Chinese may co-operate in the most 
friendly way for the creation of a new and greater 
Shanghai.’ 

A few days before this speech was made, Marshal 
Sun made another significant statement which is highly 
creditable to his patriotism as well as his readiness to 
face unpalatable facts. At a dinner given in his honour 
by the Chinese United Chambers of Commerce on May 5, 
he spoke as follows: 


‘When I pass through the foreign Settlement, I always 
feel a keen sense of humiliation—not because we have lost 
our rights but because the International Settlement, in the 
hands of foreigners, is so superior to our China-town. For 
us to demand the restoration of the International Settlement 
would be of little avail. What we must do is to improve our 
administration until it compares favourably with that of the 
foreigners.’ 


By utterances such as these, Marshal Sun proves . 
that he is a far more enlightened patriot than the 
Kuomintang extremists, who think they are glorifying 
their country and raising its international status and 
prestige by blackening the characters of individual 
foreigners and filling the minds of their ignorant fellow-_ 
countrymen with infamous lies about the alleged con- 
tempt of British ‘Imperialists’ for Chinese lives, and 
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alleged British designs upon the honour and independ- 
ence of the Chinese State. 

Another indication that Marshal Sun combines 
patriotism with patience and sagacity lies in his choice 
of Dr V. K. Ting as one of his chief advisers. Early in 
the summer of 1926 he appointed Dr Ting to be Director 
of the Ports of Shanghai and Woosung, nominally 
under himself as Director-General, but actually with 
almost complete liberty of action, especially in the reform 
of abuses and in the settlement of important pending 
questions with the authorities of the International 
Settlement. His appointment was heartily welcomed 
not only by responsible Chinese merchants and in- 
dustrialists and by Chinese reformers and patriots of all 
schools except those of the Bolshevik type, but also by 
those foreigners who were alive to the realities of the 
political situation in China. He is a ‘British returned 
student,’ having been educated at Cambridgeand Glasgow. 
A man of wide culture, he speaks English, French, and 
German fluently and has a highly-trained scientific mind 
which has already proved itself capable of dealing 
successfully with political problems. Moreover, he is a 
man of unblemished personal reputation; and though 
he is animated by an almost fiery zeal for the full 
emancipation of China from every trace of foreign 
superintendence and control, he is fully conscious that 
however desirable it may be that China should be recog- 
nised by the Western Powers as equal to themselves in 
status and independence, still more important is it that 
she should prove by her actions that such recognition is 
deserved. This is where the main difference lies between 
himself and that section of fanatics which—for the 
present at least—-seems to dominate the so-called 
Cantonese party. For that party will not condescend 
even to discuss the question of whether China is or is 
not fitted to assume the full rights and responsibilities 
of a modern civilised State. These fanatics demand 
the immediate and unconditional cancellation of the 
treaties because they are incompatible with China’s 
‘sovereign rights’; they seem to regard it as an im- 
pertinence if they are asked about the duties which will 
devolve upon her when the sovereign rights have been 
successfully vindicated. 
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The fall of Marshal Sun Ch’uan-fang (assuming that 
such is the result of the present movements in the 
Yangtse Valley) will probably necessitate the retirement 
of Dr V. T. Ting from the political life into which nothing 
but a disinterested patriotism induced him to enter. It is 
to be hoped that such retirement will only be temporary ; 
for assuredly it is the presence of men of his type among 
the leaders of Young China that make it impossible for 
some of us, even in these days of chaos and gloom, to 
despair of the future of the Chinese Republic. 

Returning to the subject of the Chinese Bolsheviks and 
their activities, a few words regarding the leader of that 
party may not be out of place. He is an able young 
ex-professor of the Peking National University named 
Ch’én Tu-hsiu. He was one of the leaders of a group of 
young intellectuals who during the Great War founded 
@ periodical known as ‘ Hsin Ch’ing Nien’ (‘New Youth’), 
which soon became the organ of ‘advanced’ thinkers in 
politics, ethics, social science, and literature. After a few 
years, this periodical fell under the suspicion of the 
Peking authorities, and Ch’én Tu-hsiu became a marked 
man. He was arrested on a charge of distributing 
dangerous literature, and lodged in a gaol from which 
his friends had grave fears, for some time, that he would 
never escape alive. On his release he left Peking for 
the more congenial environment of South China, and for 
some years past has lived in Canton and in Shanghai. 
Just after his release from imprisonment, he caused 
great satisfaction in Christian missionary circles by 
publishing an article in ‘ Hsin Ch’ing Nien’ in which he 
manifested an extremely sympathetic interest in Chris- 
tianity. This article was translated into English and 
published in missionary journals, and stress was laid on 
the important influence exercised by Mr Ch’én over a 
large section of the student body. The article caused 
great surprise among those of his Chinese associates 
who knew that he had long been iconoclastic with 
respect to the old religious and ethical systems of China, 
but had never suspected that he was seriously interested 
in Christianity. One of his closest friends, who had been 
his colleague on the professorial staff of the National 
University, explained the matter in conversation with 
me, on the theory that Mr Ch’én’s mind had been 
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temporarily affected by the cruelties and suspense of 
his long imprisonment, and that the article did not 
represent the views which he held when in his normal 
state. Whether this was so or not, Mr Ch’én seems to 
have allowed Christianity to drift out of his sphere of 
interest, and he now devotes his time exclusively (so 
I am informed) to the furtherance of the cause of 
Communism. It was about May 1922, that he founded, 
at Canton, the ‘ Young Man’s Communist Party of 
China.’ 

About a year ago a group of Communist students 
in Peking effected a raid on the offices of the ‘Ch’én 
Pao ’"—a non-Bolshevik student organ—in order to wreak 
vengeance upon it for the anti-Bolshevik utterances of 
its editorial columns. They succeeded in burning down 
the building and inflicting upon the proprietors of the 
newspaper losses estimated at $20,000. A short time 
after this episode, Mr Ch’én’s friend and former colleague, 
just mentioned, visited him at Shanghai and expressed 
regret that the Communists should perpetrate or signify 
their approval of an act which showed that while claiming 
full freedom of speech for themselves they denied it to 
those who happened to hold political or economic opinions 
different from their own. Mr Ch’én listened to his friend 
with indignant surprise. ‘Do you mean to pretend,’ he 
said, ‘ that the students were not fully justified in burning 
the offices of the “Ch’én Pao”?’ Here spoke the true 
Bolshevik, for whom liberty of action, thought, and 
speech belongs to the Bolshevik party alone, and for 
whom crimes are not crimes provided they advance the 
cause of Bolshevism. 

Bolshevik intrigue is rife in China, it is unscrupulous, 
and it is definitely anti-British. Bolshevism, as already 
pointed out, has allied itself with the national move- 
ment, and there is a real danger that the movement will 
pass completely under the control of Bolshevik agents, in 
which case it may cease to be truly national and patriotic 
in its aims and gradually become a mere instrument for 
the furtherance of Russian designs in the Far East. All 
this must be granted. Nevertheless, it is not true to say 
that the national movement was Bolshevik in origin, 
and the oft-repeated assertion that the Chinese would 
never have thought of demanding the revision of the 

L 2 
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‘unequal treaties’ if Russian agents had not put the 
idea into their heads, is demonstrably false. 

If any one questions the accuracy of this view, he 
may be recommended to turn to the pages of a book 
which was published as long ago as 1901. Its title is 
‘These from the Land of Sinim,’ and its author—Sir 
Robert Hart—was a man whose knowledge of and 
sympathy with China will be denied by none. The 
papers contained in the book were all written during the 
months immediately following the relief of the Legations 
after the ‘ Boxer’ rising. The first was written during 
August 1900 (the Allied troops entered Peking in July), 
the second in September, the third and fourth in Novem- 
ber, the last in December. The dates are important, 
because they show that at a time when the world was 
ringing with the grim tidings of Boxer atrocities, when 
the Chinese were held in such low repute in the scale of 
civilisation that a European potentate could direct his 
avenging army to give no quarter to the Chinese bar- 
barians when it had met and vanquished them, there 
was at least one distinguished British subject who had 
passed through all the dangers and hardships of the 
siege and yet never allowed his clear vision of the under- 
lying causes of the anti-foreign outbreak to be dimmed 
by those mists of hate, contempt, or misunderstand- 
ing that rose from the contact between a proud and 
humiliated China and a forceful and unsympathetic 
West. 

Let us first observe what the great Inspector-General 
of Customs said about the Boxers themselves. Instead 
of joining in the chorus of voices that denounced them 
as wild and superstitious savages, actuated by a blind 
and murderous hatred against everything of Western 
origin, Hart finds that though they were ignorant and 
misguided they were real patriots. That the Boxer 
Association, he says, ‘was patriotic in its origin and 
justifiable in much that it aimed at, cannot be questioned 
and cannot be too much insisted on.’ Sir Robert was by 
no means blind to the crimes of the Boxers. He speaks 
of the ‘fiendish cruelty’ with which they and their 
military colleagues and mandarin patrons massacred 
foreign missionaries and native Christians, and says that 
this is ‘a stain on the national history that can never 
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be atoned for, much less effaced.’ Nevertheless, not 
only does he find an underlying patriotic motive in 
everything that was done and aimed at by the Boxers, 
but he finds that even the pro-Boxer mandarins were 
deserving of something better than mere execration. 

Hart’s judgments in these matters are worth while 
recalling to-day, especially as many foreigners believe 
they have detected symptoms of Boxerism in the present 
anti-foreign movement, and seem to assume that, such 
being the case, the movement stands self-condemned. 
They have learned, to their horror, that some of the 
leaders in the present movement have actually had the 
temerity to say things in praise of the Boxers that no 
Chinese had dared to say openly since Boxerism was 
crushed by the military forces of Europe and Japan; 
though as a matter of fact those leaders have said very 
little more than Sir Robert Hart was courageous enough 
to say twenty-six years ago. 

Equally startling to some will be Hart’s considered 
statements on the subject of the Treaties, which many 
foreigners think caused little or no dissatisfaction among 
the Chinese until the Bolsheviks had declared them to 
be ‘ unequal’ and shameful. 

We are often told nowadays that extraterritoriality 
was originally imposed upon us by the Chinese them- 
selves, and this is doubtless true, or is at least a half- 
truth. But we are gravely mistaken if we assume that 
the extraterritorial privileges of foreigners caused no 
resentment until those troublesome ‘ half-baked’ foreign- 
educated students suddenly discovered that they were 
dishonouring to the Chinese. A reference to Sir Robert 
Hart’s pages will show us that the Chinese objected to 
extraterritoriality long before the close of the last 
century. Ample evidence to this effect is contained in 
a Memorandum (printed as an Appendix to his book) 
which he drew up as long ago as 1876. It was not only 
the principles underlying extraterritoriality that Hart 
(voicing the opinions of responsible Chinese) objected to. 
What he also complained of was the fact that it was 
vague, unregulated, and unlimited in scope. ‘If the 
foreigner says to China, You fear our extraterritoriality 
too much, you see more in it than it contains, China as 
naturally asks in reply, What limits can be put on it?’ 
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More than once in his work, Hart quotes a high Chinese 
official who said, ‘Give up extraterritoriality, and you 
may go where you like.’ It is, indeed, by no means 
certain that foreign intercourse with China might not 
have become far more intimate than it is, and that 
foreign trade might not have been far greater, had the 
foreign Powers boldly taken the obvious and very real 
risks involved, and abolished extraterritoriality long 
ago. As to the risks, Hart pointed out very properly 
that ‘foreign countries would watch over the safety 
of their nationals just as jealously as they do now that 
they protect them by extraterritoriality.’ The existence 
of extraterritorial privileges does not, as Hart well 
knew, ensure that individual foreigners will never suffer 
ill-treatment at Chinese hands; and the abolition of 
extraterritoriality would not preclude the foreign Powers 
from taking diplomatic action on behalf of those of their 
nationals who had reason to complain of cruelty or 
injustice. 

We foreigners during the past two years have often 
expressed surprise at the extraordinary and apparently 
uncalled-for vehemence with which the leaders of the 
patriotic movement denounce what seems to us so 
harmless a privilege as extraterritoriality. Yet few of 
them have spoken on the subject more vigorously than 
did Sir Robert Hart a quarter of a century ago. Hart 
felt, and said, that just as a human body may be 
paralysed or a human soul corrupted, so may the spirit 
of a people be outraged and its nature antagonised ; and 
this, he says, is what has happened to the spirit and 
nature of the Chinese people as a result of their inter- 
course with the peoples of the West. Extraterritoriality, 
he says, ‘may have relieved the native official of some 
troublesome duties, but it has always been felt to be 
offensive and humiliating, and has ever a disintegrating 
effect, leading the people on the one hand to despise 
their own Government and officials, and on the other to 
envy and dislike the foreigner withdrawn from native 
control.’ He argued that if we foreigners wanted our 
people to be as safe and their interests to be as well 
protected in China as elsewhere, it would be necessary 
to ‘treat China and the Chinese in just the same way 
as we treat any other civilised Power or people.’ 
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Can we have doubts as to which side Hart would have 
supported in the present struggle for the abolition of the 
‘unequal treaties’? ‘This mending of old clothes,’ he 
says, ‘ will not do—a new garment is wanted! An inter- 
national cancer is at work: as long as it works it will 
irritate and embroil, and it must be extirpated if inter- 
national health is to be enjoyed and a sure foundation 
laid for building up a condition of mutual prosperity 
and good will.’ 

Do not such utterances as these—and many of a 
similar nature might be quoted—go to show that Hart 
has a better right than Karakhan or Lenin to be regarded 
as the spiritual father of that Young China who is now 
so clamorously demanding the extirpation of the cancer 
of the unequal treaties? However this may be, Hart 
himself seems to have been gifted with the insight of a 
true prophet when he foresaw the growth of friendly 
relations between China and her then-dreaded neighbour, 
Russia. In December 1900 he pointed out that of all 
the Powers it was Russia that could best afford to be on 
good terms with China. ‘ Russia is a neighbour and can 
wait... and Russia may yet be the first to restore to 
China her sovereign rights. He observed that Russia 
was more fortunately placed than other Powers in that 
she had no propaganda. This was not exactly true of 
the Russia of twenty-six years ago, and it is laughably 
untrue of the Russia of to-day. Nevertheless, Hart’s 
political sagacity was not at fault, and it may well be 
that Russia’s ‘ propaganda’ may yet bring to nought all 
her dreams of a permanent Russo-Chinese alliance 
against the forces of Western ‘Imperialism.’ But it 
does not need much political insight to perceive that 
there is only one way by which the Western Powers 
can hope to protect themselves against the dire con- 
sequences of such an alliance. They must show them- 
selves willing to remove the irritation that now makes 
friendship between China and the West impossible; and 
they must be candid and humble enough to look for the 
causes of that irritation not only in the evil machinations 
of China’s great neighbour but also in the sins and 
mistakes condoned or committed by themselves. 

Do not let us hesitate to do the right thing by China 
because we see, or think we see, Bolshevik intrigue in 
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every demand for the revision of the treaties. As a 
writer in the ‘Saturday Review’ said lately, ‘the next 
worst thing to being Red is to get Red on the brain.’ 
Let us keep our brains free from that foul colouring 
matter. If we act as though Bolshevism in China did 
not exist, or as though we were not afraid of it, perhaps 
we shall find that it has actually vanished from many 
places once supposed to be that squalid bogey’s chosen 
haunts. The last thing the Bolsheviks (Russian or 
Chinese) want to see, is a full reconciliation between 
England and nationalist China, for such a consummation 
would upset their schemes not only in China but in 
other parts of Asia and the rest of the world. Such a 
reconciliation should obviously be the main object of 
British policy in China. 
R. F. JOHNSTON. 


Bay OF NAPLES, 
Dec. 18, 1926. 
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1. William Caxton. By H.R. Plumer. Parsons, 1925. 

2. Wynkyn de Worde and his Contemporaries from the 
Death of Caxton to 1535. Grafton, 1925. 

3. Caxton. A Study of the Literature of the First English 
Press. By Nellie Slayton Aurner. Philip Allan, 1926. 


THE names of eighteen English men of letters are 
inscribed round the rotunda of the British Museum 
reading room. The first is Chaucer’s, the second 
Caxton’s. Yet, though Caxton has never lacked homage 
as the first English printer, it has not always been so 
clearly acknowledged as it might have been that he was 
also the first of the arbiters of English literary taste, 
and in some respects the most important of them, since 
he came in the March of our renaissance and influenced 
enormously the kind of book that Tudor England was 
to read and, in consequence, the kind it was to produce. 
It also needs emphasis that with Caxton the press was 
only a means to an end and that end the spread of 
letters. 

The two books on Caxton named above do not add 
anything new to our knowledge of his life or printings. 
Both duly record the discovery, by Lieut-Col Birch, of 
the Rhineland Commission, of documentary evidence of 
Caxton’s presence in Cologne for some months in the 
years 1471 and 1472, but this does not really do anything 
to substantiate the claim that Caxton learned the art of 
printing in that city. That he was there in 1471 we 
knew from his own clear and printed assurance in the 
Epilogue to the second book of ‘The Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye,’ ‘ which werke was begonne in Brugis 
& contynued in Gaunt and finysshid in Coleyn in... 
the yere of our lord a thousand four honderd Ixxi.’ But 
it does not look as though he was then learning printing, 
for he goes on to say that though there is no such great 
need for the third book, since Lydgate had already 
translated it, yet, since he has now good leisure, being 
in Cologne, and has nothing else to do, he will translate 
it as well: which he did. 

Both these books, however, have the merit of dealing 
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with Caxton, not as a printer (and, after all, he was not, 
merely as a craftsman, the best even in his own day in 
England), but as a pioneer of literature. Mrs Aurner 
also earns our gratitude by printing the greater number 
of Caxton’s original writings, in the shape of his pro- 
logues, epilogues or colophons, and interpolations. She 
does not print the additions to ‘Polychronicon’ or to 
‘The Chronicles of Britain, and she appears not to 
have seen either ‘Ars Moriendi,’ of which the Bodleian 
contains the only recorded copy, a little eight-leaved 
translation from the Latin, or the ‘Arte and Crafte to 
knowe well to Die,’ a longer rendering of the same 
theme, translated, as Caxton expressly states, from the 
French. She speaks of the second as being a translation 
of the first. Consider, then, what was Caxton’s literary 
work. He printed 3 books in Bruges, and in West- 
minster, 98, according to Gordon Duff's computation. 
Two books were also printed for him in Paris, and some 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s early books probably represent 
Caxton’s choice. Of the 98 Westminster printings, many 
are second or third editions, and others are mere pieces 
of commercial work, ranging from his own trade ad- 
vertisement to papal indulgences. The service books, 
psalter, and church kalendars may also be disregarded 
by the student of literature. There remain between 60 
and 70 books, edited and printed by Caxton, of his own 
choosing, except for a very few which were suggested 
to him by patrons, and in very many cases of his own 
translating. Apart from editorial matter and the 
additions to the two histories of England mentioned 
above, we have no original compositions of Caxton’s. 
He always speaks most apologetically of his own literary 
skill, and apparently thought that his time was better 
spent in printing the world’s admitted masterpieces than 
in producing original writings of uncertain value. We 
have, however, sufficient material to gauge Caxton’s 
literary taste with regard both to matter and language. 
Hardly any man has ever had such an opportunity of 
imposing his own taste on his neighbours, for, as it 
chanced, our other early printers were either Caxton’s 
disciples or concerned themselves more with the business 
side of their profession and printed law-books, service 
books and educational books of an elementary kind, or 
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else the sort of work, if not the actual texts, which had 
already acquired repute in Caxton’s type. 

It is almost as important to know what Caxton 
neglected to print as what he chose, but so wisely did 
he do his work that very little of the available literature 
has been thought worthy of print since his time that he 
did not first put forth, or fail to for good and sufficient 
reasons. Practically all medisval literature was written _ 
ostensibly for edification. It is only very recently that 
reading for mere pleasure has been looked upon as 
an entirely respectable occupation. Caxton, who hated 
idleness, would certainly not have thought it such. The 
serious tone in literature was naturally aggravated by 
the fact that most of the world’s books, in manuscript 
form, were produced in monasteries, and few people 
outside the Church possessed libraries of any size. 
Duke Humpbhrey’s famous collection contained only 600 
volumes, and the Royal Library at Paris, when the 
Duke of Bedford seized it, is said to have numbered 
835. Against these figures set the 1900 volumes of St 
Augustine’s and the 1850 at Christ Church, both in 
Canterbury. 

Works in the nature of encyclopedias, such as the 
‘De Proprietatibus Rerum’ of Bartholomzus Anglicus, 
on which Caxton is said to have learned his craft at 
Cologne, were a favourite production of the medizval 
author, unwieldy and uncritical compilations, instance 
heaped upon instance and quotation upon quotation. 
But they did at least provide a quarry of anecdotes to 
an age which was not allowed to read mere fiction. Of 
this type of book Caxton chose one of the best—not 
the least of its merits being its brevity—which he put 
into English under the title of ‘The Mirror of the 
World,’ a most entertaining book, teaching in a brief 
compass all the seven arts known to the medieval curri- 
culum. It is interesting to observe that our translator, 
like a good man of Kent, omits Gossouin’s reference to 
the ‘tailed men’ of his county; on the other hand, he is 
careful to inform us that no snakes may live on Irish 
soil, and he inserts many other local references. 

‘Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers’ is also 
edifying in the fashion sufficiently well indicated by its 
title. This is the first book ever printed in England, 
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and Caxton reprinted it twice in later years. It is not, 
however, a book of his own choosing, but was translated, 
except for a chapter concerning the nature of woman, 
by the gallant Lord Rivers. Herein we are introduced 
to Homer, Solon, Diogenes, Socrates, and Plato, and if a 
knowledge of the book would hardly avail a candidate in 
the Oxford Schools to-day, yet Lord Rivers and Caxton 
showed sound instincts in this choice. The same com- 
mendation may be bestowed on three pieces which 
purport to introduce us to the wisdom of Cato the 
Censor. Two are school books, ‘Parvus Cato’ and 
‘Magnus Cato. The most important of the three is 
‘The Boke Called Cathon,’ another collection of moral 
tales and apophthegms. This book Caxton dedicated to 
the city of London, which he regarded as being then in 
a decline, fallen off in wealth and civic devotion. The 
children of to-day, he remarks, are not growing up to 
such increase and profit as their elders did; yet he is 
convinced that there are no fairer, wiser, or better spoken 
children anywhere. So he hopes that they will profit by 
the doctrine of this book, which is ‘composed upon’ the 
book of Cathon ‘ with some addicions and auctoritees of 
holy doctours & prophetes.’ 

The true classics are better represented by Tully’s 
‘Of Old Age’ and ‘Of Friendship,’ translated, Caxton 
says, the one at the desire of Sir John Fastolfe, whose 
exploits in the French wars he commemorates, and the 
other by the Earl of Worcester (John Tiptoft). These 
are books that every age has delighted to honour, in 
translations after its own style, and Caxton’s choice is 
to be commended. Boethius, again, a favourite author 
of the Middle Ages, which were hampered by no preju- 
dices in favour of Augustan Latin, is an obvious choice, 
even if he were not hallowed in Caxton’s eyes by associa- 
tion with his great translater, Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘first 
foundeur & embellissher of ornate eloquence in our 
english.’ Caxton believed as firmly as any Wykehamist 
that ‘manners makyth man,’ an opinion which he 
expresses in so many words in the preface to ‘The Book 
of Good Manners,’ ‘he that is not manerd is no man, for 
maners make man.’ This book, indeed, deals rather with 
morals than with what we should call manners. These 
are, however, inculcated in several other books, ‘The 
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Morale Proverbes of Cristyne,’ ‘The Boke of Curtesye’ 
(or ‘Lytyll John’), Lydgate’s ‘Stans Puer ad Mensam,’ 
and that very entertaining volume, ‘The Knyghte of 
the Towre to his Doughters,’ interesting both for its 
anecdotes and for its lively picture of medizval life. 
‘The Curial’ of Alain Chartier deals with the dangers of 
court life, and recommends the supposed recipient to 
stay at home. It is an early essay in the same style as 
Castiglione and Guevara practised later. Nor did Caxton 
neglect the needs of the body. ‘The Governayle of 
Helthe’ is a popular manual of hygiene, an entertaining - 
little book, if of no great medical authority. Its advice 
amounts to, ‘Don’t eat or drink too much; take plenty 
of exercise; don’t catch cold; and don’t get excited.’ 
What could be more sensible ? 

In Caxton’s day morality might hardly be divorced 
from religion, so that it is not surprising that a good 
many of his books deal with holy living, whence he 
passes naturally to holy dying. For the teaching of 
these things the allegory has always been a favourite 
vehicle ; Bunyan is only the populariser in prose of along 
tradition. ‘The Court of Sapience,’ a poem often ascribed 
to Lydgate, is of this class; so is ‘The Pylgrimage of 
the Soule.’ Piety rather than literary merit recom- 
mended these and also ‘ The Royal Book,’ ‘ Ars Moriendi,’ 
‘The Arte and Crafte to knowe well to Die,’ and ‘ The 
Cordyale or the Four Last Things’; this last piece being 
another of Lord Rivers’ choosing and translating, though 
Caxton had already printed its French original at Bruges. 
There are a few other short pieces of a similar kind. 
St Bonaventure’s ‘Speculum Vitze Christi’ is, however, 
a book of considerable fame, and this Caxton translated 
under the title of ‘The Myrroure of the blessyd lyf of 
Jhesu Chryste.’ This brings us to the consideration of 
another large and popular class of medizval book, the 
‘Lives of the Saints.’ Besides one or two shorter pieces, 
Caxton produced a noble version of that great store- 
house of this kind of literature, ‘The Golden Legend.’ 
This was a vast undertaking, for Caxton not only put 
together lives from French, Latin, and English sources, 
but he added others dealing with both Flemish and 
English saints. He tells us in an interesting preface 
that he nearly abandoned the labour, but was encouraged 
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to persevere by William, Earl of Arundel, who promised 
him a buck and a doe annually as a pension. If any 
critic is tempted to deplore the number of religious 
books Caxton printed, he should not, at least, grudge 
the time spent on the last two. The Bible, it must be 
remembered, might not at that date he printed, certainly 
not in the almonry of the Abbey of Westminster ! 

One of the historic forms of allegory is the Beast 
Fable. Of this Caxton printed versions of two of the 
three classic types: the pseudo-Greek ‘ Hsop,’ and the 
Germanic ‘Reynard the Fox.’ The third, or Oriental, 
branch was left to Sir Thomas North to introduce to 
English readers nearly a hundred years later, under the 
title of ‘The Fables of Bilpai.’ ‘ Asop’ presents the 
foibles of man for the most part as an individual; 
‘Reynard the Fox’ is political satire, but like most of 
the famous allegories, it is exceedingly good reading for 
its own intrinsic qualities. The character of Reynard 
is brought out with great subtlety and humour by the 
skill of Caxton’s phrasing. He adopts with great success 
a deliberately familiar style, which strikes the reader 
of to-day as refreshingly modern and embodies many 
proverbial expressions. The verbs in such sentences as 
‘I have carried-on with dame Ersewynd his wife,’ and 
‘he could not leave-off looking after the poultry,’ may 
exemplify the first, and ‘that which cleaves by the bone 
may not out of the flesh,’ the second. Reynard, at the 
supposed point of death, is as pathetic as Falstaff, 
praising the green-wood (wherein in his lifetime he 
had invariably misconducted himself) and exclaiming 
unctuously, ‘Lord God, how sweet air is there!’ The 
bettering of the state was, as we have seen, an aim 
Caxton had always in view, and one of his early Bruges 
printed books is of this type of political allegory—‘ The 
Game and Play of Chesse.’ This book, another of his 
own translating, proved its popularity and went into a 
second edition. By virtue of it Caxton can claim to be 
the spiritual ancestor of so surprising a descendant as 
Lewis Carroll. 

Another of the great forces of the Middle Ages, also 
closely connected in many respects with religion, is 
Chivalry. Of this Caxton was a whole-hearted sup- 
porter. He printed Christine de Pisan’s famous ‘ Fayts 
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of Armes’ and also ‘The Order of Chivalry,’ in the 
preface to which he deplores the decay into which the 
custom and usage of chivalry are fallen and calls on 
the Knights of England to leave their dicing and read the 
noble volumes of the Saint Graal, of Lancelot, Galahad, 
Tristram, Perceforest, Percival, Gawayn, and the rest; 
of Richard Coeur du Lion, Edward the First and the 
Third and his noble sons; of Sir Robert Knollys, Sir 
John Hawkwood, Sir John Chandos, and Sir Walter 
Manny, as set forth by Froissart; of Harry the Fifth 
and Salisbury and Montagu, ‘and many others whose 
names shine gloriously.’ It is plain that the capture of 
Constantinople and the siege of Rhodes, the history of 
which was printed by an unknown press shortly after 
Caxton’s death, had stirred him deeply, and he else- 
where urges the King or the Duke of York to deserve 
the tenth place among the Christian conquerors by enter- 
prising the recovery of the city of Jerusalem. His 
friend and patron, Lord Rivers, did indeed make prepara- 
tions for a crusade. 

Here without doubt we have Caxton’s chief delight 
in letters—the trumpet note of chivalrous romance. In 
this field lies the glory of Caxton’s output, Malory’s 
beautiful and heroic version of ‘ Morte Darthur,’ wherein 
‘may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, 
friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, 
hate, vertue and sin.’ From this field also is absent the 
one work which we might have expected and could have 
wished him to print, Froissart’s ‘Chronicles. Why, 
when he urged his public to read him, did he not print 
him? It is hard to say. The preface to ‘The Order of 
Chivalry ’ was written in the reign of Richard the Third. 
He had yet time to print many more books, besides ‘ The 
Morte Darthur,’ among them several other chivalrous 
romances, ‘The Life of Charles the Great,’ ‘ Paris and 
Vienne, ‘Blanchardyn and Eglantine,’ and ‘The Four 
Sons of Aymon.’ He had already printed ‘Godfrey of 
Boloyne,’ a book in a much more historical vein (when 
he is once clear of Eracles) than these others, so that 
the great romantic cycles of the age are well represented. 
Caxton’s versions are spirited and not overlong. The 
medizval way of telling an heroic tale is not perhaps 
our way, but Caxton could hardly have made a better 
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choice. His successor, Wynkyn de Worde, followed on | 
with ‘ Bevis of Hampton,’ ‘Sir Eglamour,’ ‘ Guy of War- 
wick,’ and ‘Robin Hood.’ Among romances, too, and | 
not classical literature, we may reckon, though Caxton 
hardly so meant it, ‘The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye,’ which gives that knightly view of Sir Hector and 
Sir Troilus which even Shakespeare did not outlive, and 
also that portion of Guido de Colonna’s and Le Fevre’s | 
books which he presented in separate form as ‘ The Boke 
of Jason.’ ‘The Recuyell’ was the first book he trans- | 
lated, before ever he turned printer, for literature and 
not the printing press was his earliest and his true love, | 
and it was because of the popularity of this book that, 
despairing of making enough copies for all his friends 
by hand, he turned to the new mechanical method. 
Finally, we may include here his prose version of ‘The 
fMneid,’ of which Gavin Douglas complained that it was 
as like Vergil as the devil was like St Austin, and Ovid’s 
‘Bokes of the Metamorphoses.’ Of this last work it is 
commonly asserted that none of it was ever printed till 
almost our own day. The latest editors of the surviving 
portion—Mr Gaselee and Mr Brett-Smith—are of this 
opinion. But Caxton speaks of it, as ‘performed and 
accomplished,’ in a list of half a dozen books, whereof 
we have all the others in print. He did not know, there- | 
fore, ‘what work to begin and put forth after the said 
works tofore made.’ So to avoid idleness he sets to 
work on ‘The Golden Legend.’ In the face of this I 
cannot believe that ‘Ovid’ was never printed. 

It may be frankly acknowledged that Caxton knew 
nothing of the Greek or Roman classics. He thinks | 
Homer a prejudiced writer, whose views must be counter- 
balanced by a study of the rival narratives of Dares 
and Dictys, and he interpolates some very unclassical | 
material in his ‘Ovid.’ But there were probably not half | 
a dozen men in England in 1475 who knew any better, 
and it is foolish to rebuke Caxton, as Gibbon does, for 
not printing editiones principes of the classics. It took 
more than a printing press to produce those. A good 
supply of manuscripts, as well as great erudition, was | 
required, and Caxton had neither. He had instead an 
enthusiasm for literature and a desire to see the English | 
language made the vehicle, and a fit vehicle, for literary 
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work. Who shall say that his purpose was a less 
worthy one, or less fully attained, than that of any 
Aldus Manutius or Henricus Stephanus? The trend of 
English letters was to be predominantly towards the 
romantic and the vernacular. How easily might our , 
great Elizabethans have been led into Latin compositions, — 
like Buchanan, the glory of contemporary Scotland, or 
at any rate into an excessively ‘aureate’ style and a 
rigid imitation of classical models! Something of this 
there inevitably was, but the taste of the general was 
already formed on the English models which Caxton 
and Copland set before it in the early days of our 
national press. 

But the whole contribution of Caxton to this end 
has by no means been considered. The history of 
England, which through the channel of Holinshed was 
later to water so much of our dramatic soil, is repre- 
sented by two large books, to both of which Caxton 
made original contributions in order to bring them up 
to date. These are Trevisa’s well-known translation of 
Higden’s ‘Polychronicon’ and ‘The Chronicles of England.’ 
‘The Description of Britain’ is a separate reprint of 
portions of the latter. Caxton also says that he wrote 
a life of Robert Earl of Oxford, but of this nothing 
remains. 

Last, but not least, come Caxton’s editions of the 
English poets. Of three of these he printed large 
portions, and his choice has been endorsed by posterity. 
With the exception of Piers Plowman, he could not 
have found better verse writings in England, and Piers 
Plowman must even then have seemed archaic. His 
praise of Chaucer is generous and judicious, and of him 
he printed ‘The Canterbury Tales’ in two editions, so 
anxious was he to give the best possible text of so noble 
a poet, ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ which I am tempted to 
call the parent of the modern novel, ‘The House of 
Fame,’ ‘The Parlement of Fowles,’ ‘Queen Anelida and 
the False Arcyte,’ and some short pieces, together with 
the ‘ Boethius’ already mentioned. He wrote several 
times in praise of Chaucer, not only for his stories, his 
wisdom and his mirth, but for his language. His praise 
reminds one of Dryden’s at a later date,and he honoured 
him more than Dryden did, in that his one care was to 
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print him as exactly as he could, which was far from 
Dryden’s method. To select wisely, to praise judiciously, 
and to print accurately, are not these the cardinal virtues 
of an editor? 

The second poet whom he fostered was ‘ moral’ John 
Gower, who, along very often with Lydgate, is com- 
monly associated with Chaucer in the estimation of the 
times. Gower is an excellent teller of tales in verse and 
a skilful metrist, essentially a poet of his own age and, 
therefore, not in the same universal class as Chaucer. 
But there is no poet in England, other than Chaucer, to 
be preferred to him before Spenser’s day, and Caxton 
says nothing to suggest that he regarded him as Chaucer’s 
peer; wherein he has the advantage over most of his 
contemporaries, even Dunbar, who do not discriminate 
so clearly as Caxton implicitly does between the merits 
of the two. Gower wrote considerable poems in three 
languages, Latin, French, and English : Caxton, exercising 
a wise and consistent judgment, printed only the English 
poem, ‘ Confessio Amantis.’ 

The third of the trio is Lydgate, who also, though 
longo intervallo, may be said to deserve his place. Though 
the Troy Book wins from Caxton the commendation that 
he is not worthy to bear the penner and inkhorn after 
its author, yet he printed neither it nor ‘The Fall of 
Princes, but only a number of his shorter pieces. As 
Lydgate is generally charged with ‘ copious and tiresome 
prolixity, who shall say that Caxton did not again 
deserve well of his readers? His disciple, Pynson, did, 
however, print ‘The Fall of the Princes’ in 1494. Of 
still living poets Caxton praises Skelton—again, the 
best voice in an untuneful choir—and Wynkyn de Worde, 
a foreigner with no personal literary skill, printed him 
only a few years after his master’s death. Only one 
important class of book is not represented in Caxton’s 
list, Travel. But again Wynkyn de Worde, in 1499, 
filled the gap by giving ‘Sir John Mandeville’ to the 
world. Few publishers can claim to have backed so 
few wrong horses, or missed so few winners, as 
Caxton. 


There remains to be considered briefly Caxton’s | 
influence on the English language. It was necessarily | 
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very great, and it was undoubtedly for good. The great “ 
factor here was his admiration for Chaucer. Like him, 
he chose to write neither modernised Anglo-Saxon, nor 


debased French, nor yet Latin, but English,a standardised ~- 


tongue that was to be the common literary vehicle of 
all sections of the community, north as well as south 
of the Tweed, whatever dialects or tongues they might 
choose to speak or write in addition. Caxton was quite 
aware of the existence of dialects: he tells us, in a 
famous passage in the preface to the ‘ Eneydos,’ that 
‘common English that is spoken in one shire varieth 
from another. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn merchants were in a ship in Thames for to 
have sailed over the sea in Zeeland and for lack of wine 
they tarried at the foreland.’ Who, to cut the story 
short, asked for eggs and were accused of speaking 
French by a good wife who herself called them ‘eyren.’ 
He then goes on to praise Skelton, ‘ poet-laureat in the 
university of Oxenford,’ with, I think, a touch of satire, 
because he has ‘not written in rude and olde language 
but in polyysshed and ornate terms; I suppose he hath 
dronken of Elycons well.’ Caxton’s own predilection 
was evidently for something a little less ornate. His 
native speech, he tells us elsewhere, was ‘as broad and 
rude English as in any place of England,’ but long 
foreign residence and association with all classes of men 
had well fitted him, as Chaucer also had been fitted, to 
establish a mean between these various ways of speech, 
a tongue which though ‘there be no gay terms, nor 
subtle nor new eloquence, yet I hope that it shall be 
understood.’ From the other extreme, of rude and incon- 
gruous speech, Chaucer had already saved the language, 
by teaching ‘ the use of short, quick and high sentences, | 
eschewing prolixity, casting away the chaff of superfluity 
and showing the picked grain of sentence, uttered by 
crafty and sugared eloquence.’ So in Caxton’s Preface 
to the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ Again, he says, in the Epilogue 
to ‘the Boke of Fame,’ ‘he writeth no void words, but all 
his matter is full of high and quick sentence.’ Caxton 
plainly envisages the path of English prose as leading, 
as in due time it did, to Dryden, who, with Spenser, also 
regarded Chaucer as the ‘ pure well of English undefiled,’ 
though the manner of Bacon could hardly be surpassed 
M 2 
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for fullness of ‘high and quick sentence,’ a style wherein 
every word is pregnant with meaning. 

Of Caxton’s language in his translations his editors 
have taken somewhat divergent views. He has been 
accused of ornateness, and also of translating with 
excessive literalness, both from French (which he pro- 
fessed not to know very well) and from Flemish. But 
a certain literalness, not to be regarded as excessive, 
serves to retain some of the national flavour of the original, 
a quality not to be lightly discarded from such works as 
‘Blanchardyn and Eglantyne’ or ‘Reynard the Fox.’ 
The French element in his vocabulary, which is probably 
the cause of the charge of ornateness, was no more than 
was needed if the aristocracy were to take kindly to the 
language. True to his mediating policy, he often uses 
doublets, so that if he misses his reader’s understanding 
with one barrel he may hit it with the other. Perhaps 
he has a little overdone this and his ear come to demand 
it when it is not necessary for comprehension. But if 
this is so (and it is hard for us to judge), at least he errs 
in the best 16th-century company, for this is a main charge 
against the whole race of Gonzagists and Euphuists in all 
parts of Europe. Dr Jespersen remarks on this point 
that in most cases both words have been retained, so 
that either they were not felt as exact synonyms, or 
each was more readily acceptable to some one section of 
the reading public. Some examples are ‘avenge and 
wreke, ‘prouffyt and fordele, ‘metys and vyands,’ 
‘eurous and happy,’ ‘ dictes and sayengis, ‘dolour and. 
payne,’ ‘frusshed and brake’ (=froissa). It is instructive 
to follow the course of a few of these pairs through 
the subsequent editions of Caxton’s books. Here is an 
example, taken from Sommer’s parallel texts of a portion 
of ‘The Recuyell.’ The French MS. gives ‘il deschira son 
dos.’ Caxton renders this ‘all to rente & dischired his 
back’ (1476). Wynkyn de Worde prints, ‘all to rente 
& dyschyred his backe’ (1503). Copland, ‘all to rente 
& dyschired his backe’ (1553). At last Creede decided, 
in 1609, that ‘dysschired’ was not English, but still must 
have two words, so he prints ‘all to rent and tare his 
backe.’ This is quite unnecessary, for every reader by 
now must have understood ‘rent’ as easily as ‘tare.’ 
But to many of Caxton readers the French form may 
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have been more easily understood than the Saxon. 
Apart from his vocabulary, Caxton is free from any 
particularly Gallic traits. His syntax is clear and quite 
definitely modern. Any one whose knowledge of Latin | 
or French familiarises him with the vocabulary will find 
Caxton easier to read than most early 16th-century 
writers, and far more so than his own contemporaries 
and predecessors. His clauses, allowing for the difference 
in punctuation, are short and never involved. Consider- 
ing the very great bulk in all his translations, he is 
amazingly consistent in his excellence, and this when he 
was to some extent making his language as he went. 
Even the books he did not translate he usually ‘ oversaw 
and corrected.’ And yet he went in perpetual fear of 
‘idlenesse’! Caxton was certainly not idle. To him 
was given, first of all Englishmen, the great ‘ power of 
the press,’ and he used it indefatigably, with a full sense 
of his opportunity and with excellent judgment and 
success. Take, in conclusion, this anecdote, as a sample 
of Caxton’s way of writing and of his humour, and 
as a foreboding of his reward (I modernise only the 
punctuation): 


‘Now thenne J wylle fynysshe alle these fables wyth this 
tale that foloweth, whiche a worshipful preest and a parsons 
told me late. He sayd that there were duellyge in Oxenford 
two prestes, both maystres of art, of whom that one was 
quyck and coude put hym self forth, and that other was a 
good symple preest. And soo it happed that the mayster 
that was perte and quyck was anone promoted to a benefyce 
or tweyne, and after to prebendys and for to be a Dene of 
a great prynces'chapel, supposynge and wenynge that his 
felaw the symple preest shold never haue be promoted but 
be alwey an annual, or at the most a parysshe preest. So 
after long tyme that this worshipful man, this dene, came 
rydynge in to a good paryssh with a x or xij horses, lyke 
a prelate, and came in to the chirche of the sayd parysshe and 
fond there this good symple man, somtyme his felawe, which 
cam and welcomed hym lowely. And that other badde hym 
“Good morowe, mayster Johan,” and toke him sleyghtly by 
the hand and axyd hym where he dwellyd. And the good 
man sayd, “In this paryssh.” ‘ How,” sayd he, “are ye here 
a sowle preest or a paryssh preste?” ‘ Nay, syr,” sayd he, 
“for lack of a better, though I be not able ne worthy, J am 
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parson and curate of this parysshe.” And thenne that other 
avaled his bonet and said, “ Mayster parson, I praye yow to 
be not displeasyd, J had supposed ye had not be benefyced. 
But, mayster,” said he, “J pray yow, what is this benefyce 
worth to you a yere?” “Forsothe,”’ said the good symple 
man, “I wote never, for I make neuer accomptes thereof, how 
wel J have had hit four or fiue yere.” “And know ye not,” 
said he, “ what itis worth? It shold seme a good benefyce.” 
“No, forsothe,” sayd he, “but I wote wel what it shall be 
worth tome.” “ Why,” sayd he, “ what shalle hit be worth?” 
“Forsothe,” sayd he, “Yf J doo my trewe dylygéce in the 
cure of my parysshes in prechyng and techyng, and doo my 
parte longynge to my cure, J shalle haue heuen therefore, 
And yf theyre sowles ben lost, or ony of them, by my defawte, 
J shall be punysshed therfore. And herof J am sure.” And 
with that word the ryche dene was abasshed, And thought 
he shold do the better, and take more hede to his cures and 
benefyces than he had done. This was a good answere of a 
good preest and an honest.’ 


K. N. Cotviie. 
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1. Ich Suche die Wahrheit! Hin Buch zur Kriegsschuld- 
frage. Vou Wilhelm Kronprinz. Stuttgart und Berlin: 
Cotta, 1925. 

2. Isvolsky and the World War, based on the Documents 
recently published by the German Foreign Office. By 
Friedrich Stieve. Translated by E. W. Dickes. Allen 
& Unwin, 1926. 

3. The Case for the Central Powers, an Impeachment of 
the Versailles Verdict. By Count Max Montgelas. 
Translated by Constance Vesey. Allen & Unwin, 1925. 

4, The Genesis of the World War, an Introduction to the 
Problem of War Guilt. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New 
York: Knopf, 1925. 

5. Les Criminels. By Victor Margueritte. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1926. 

And other books. 


LorRp GREY in a recent speech uttered a warning 
against ‘ propaganda and counter propaganda’ regarding 


the responsibility for the war, on the ground that it dis- 
tracted attention from more vital matters. If, he said, 
we are to avoid similar wars in the future, we must aim 
at preventing a renewal of the political conditions out 
of which the war grew and, in particular, the division of 
Europe into two hostile groups of powers. It was a 
warning which was timely and necessary. The spirit 
of propaganda is not helpful to the attainment of truth. 

It is not in this country that at this moment the 
warning is especially needed. There are few here who 
interest themselves in the current controversies on this 
subject. The spirit of the nation in this and in other 
matters is rather practical than argumentative. When 
the war began the question of responsibility was one of 
most urgent practical importance, for on the answer 
given to it would depend largely the spirit and the 
energy with which the country would throw itself into 
the war. Had there been any reason to believe that 
Lord Grey and his colleagues had by secret and dishonest 
practices deliberately sought to bring about the war, 
this would have very largely undermined the confidence 
of the nation in the Government and would have pro- 
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duced an active difference of opinion such as that which, 
in fact, prevailed during the South African struggle. 
And even if there had been ground for thinking that 
our Allies, France and Russia, had with deliberate pur- 
pose engineered a great conspiracy against Germany, 
the effect would have been equally disastrous. The 
information available at the time seemed completely to 
exclude either of those hypotheses. There appeared to 
be an enormous preponderance of evidence to show that 
it was the spirit and the action of the German Govern- 
ment that was responsible for the great catastrophe. 
This being so, it was right and inevitable that those 
who specially occupied themselves with these matters 
should take every step to make known what they 
believed to be the truth. 

Even at that period, however, it was obvious that 
there were many points of obscurity. To some extent, 
though not altogether, the acts of the German Govern- 
ment were patent; but, as must always be the case, 
their motives and objects were more difficult to under- * 
_ stand. There was much on which enlightenment was 
necessary, but for that we should have to wait for 
quieter times when much which had been hidden would 
be revealed, and the matters which were then of the 
most acute political interest and importance might be 
reinvestigated by historians working in a calmer atmo- 
sphere. 

It might have been hoped that such time would have 
now arrived. If it has not, the responsibility, as must 
be recognised, lies largely with the Allies. By incorpo- 
rating in the Treaty of Peace a forced confession by the 
Germans of their responsibility and by renewing and 
elaborating the charge in an official document, the cover- 
ing letter to the Germans, they issued a challenge which 
must inevitably be taken up. When in subsequent 
speeches the leaders of the Allies stated that the terms 
of the treaty found their justification in the war guilt of 
Germany, how easy it was for the Germans to draw the 
conclusion that if they could disprove the charge made 
against them, then the whole moral basis on which the 
treaty was built up would be cut away! Moreover, the 
very fact that an official pronouncement is made on a 
highly complicated historical and psychological problem 
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will at once arouse a spirit of opposition in every inde- 
pendent mind. These things cannot be settled by an 
ex officio judgment issued ex cathedra, especially when 
the evidence available was necessarily very incomplete. 
Least of all would a judgment of this kind be accepted 
by a nation, such as the Germans, who are prone to 
controversy and have an unlimited supply of historical 
students searching for a subject to which they may 
devote their time and abilities. Whatever internal 
differences there might be among them, they could all 
join in attempting to disprove an accusation which they 
professed to believe was most dishonouring to their 
country. Let us say in passing that the point of dis- 
honour is rather overdone; when we remember the 
methods by which Bismarck carefully engineered the 
war with Austria in 1866, we should scarcely expect 
the Germans to say that action of this kind in 1914 
necessarily dishonours the whole nation. 

And so we get a new mass of propagandist literature 
similar in character, and perhaps almost equal in amount, 
to that of the war-time days. There are in Germany 
dozens of societies, many of them obviously with con- 
siderable means at their disposal, issuing books and 
pamphlets which are distributed broadcast not only at 
home but in foreign countries. The centre of the move- 
ment is the monthly journal, ‘ Die Kriegsschuldfrage,’ 
which is entirely devoted to this subject; it is an in- 
‘valuable guide to the whole literature; in it every new 
document, every particle of evidence, is analysed and 
discussed ; but the writers have no discrimination, they 
never allow a single point, however unimportant, to be 
made against Germany. Their great fault as propa- 
gandists is that they always overstate their case and, in 
fact, many of the writers become so obsessed with their 
subject that they seem to have lost the power to think 
outside the prescribed groove. The spirit of the whole 
thing is really not historical investigation but political 
propaganda. The object is not to disentangle what really 
happened, but to make the best possible case for Germany 
with the avowed desire of undermining the authority of 
the Peace settlement. 

The strongest weapon in the German armoury was 
one repeatedly urged, even in 1919, by the German 
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Delegation at Versailles. ‘You assert,’ they said, ‘that 
it was Germany, and Germany alone, which was respon- 
sible for the outbreak of the war. How can you be sure 
of this until the whole of the facts have been disclosed ? 
You are arguing on insufficient evidence. If there is to 
be a final judgment, then it must be by an impartial 
tribunal which has access to the documents of all the 
Governments concerned.’ Since then they have set to 
work on their side to provide the requisite material in 
the fullest way. We have first of all the four volumes 
containing a full publication of the documents for the 
few weeks before the outbreak of war—the so-called 
Kautsky Documents—and then the great work which 
has just been completed in fifty-four volumes, containing 
a very voluminous selection of the German official corre- 
spondence from the years 1871 to 1914. In these two 
collections we find the answer to much which was 
formerly obscure, both as regards the immediate out- 
break of war and the course of policy during the years 
before it. Let us recognise that, so far as it is possible 
to judge, the editing of these publications shows the 
high qualities which in dealing with the text of docu- 
ments has become a tradition in Germany. It does not 
follow that we shall be equally able to accept the inter- 
pretation of the new evidence which German writers 
put forward. But even in regard to this matter, the 
best historians confess that on the whole the conclusions 
to be drawn are very unfavourable to the skill and 
wisdom by which German policy was directed. The 
most important individual editor of documents is Herr 
Stieve, who deals specially with the relations between 
Russia and France during the few years before the war, 
when M. Isvolsky was Ambassador in Paris. The method 
adopted is first to publish an admirable edition of the 
whole of the Isvolsky correspondence, which has com- 
pletely superseded the ‘Livre Noir.’ This would, how- 
ever, obviously not be sufficient. There are not many 
who have the skill and industry to wade through and 
interpret a great mass of documents, letters, despatches, 
and telegrams, and then there is always a danger that 
the uninitiated reader might, if left to himself, come to 
a wrong conclusion. Herr Stieve has brought out a 
shorter and more popular work consisting of well-chosen 
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selections with a running commentary in which stress is 
laid on every point favourable to Germany, and those 
which might afford arguments against Germany are 
-Suppressed or ignored. We may give a single instance 
of the way in which this is done. He begins his book 
with an account of Isvolsky’s earlier career, tracing the 
steps by which he came to be what he had not originally 
been, a confirmed opponent of Germany and Austria. 
Now, of course, in this development the essential point 
is the crisis of 1909, when the German Government, by 
a veiled ultimatum, forced Russia, practically by the 
threat of war, to accept the Austrian requirements 
regarding Serbia. As every one knows, that which made 
war almost inevitable in 1914 was the fact that the 
Germans were trying once again to do that which in 
1909 they had done with success. About all this, how- 
ever, Herr Stieve says not a word, and in so doing is of 
course followed by the sheep-like crowd who read and 
reproduce his writings. 

Among the books published one of the most interest- 
ing is that by the Crown Prince. It is composed not 
without skill and is written in a style of rather engaging 
simplicity. The pose, too, is well selected. The son, 
moved by filial affection, sets out to defend his father 
from the unjust charges brought against him, and the 
Crown Prince, in his involuntary retirement, seeks for 
some method by which he can be of service to his 
Fatherland. The greater part of the book is a review 
of German history from 1871 onwards, with the object 
of disproving the accusation that Germany repeatedly 
threatened Europe with an unprovoked war. We cannot, 
of course, follow the Crown Prince through the whole 
of his historical investigations ; there is, however, one 
fundamental point on which it seems necessary to correct 
him, namely, his treatment of article 231 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. He first assumes that this article is, and 
is meant to be, the foundation and justification of the 
whole of the treaty; and then he asks the question 
why ‘this declaration, without which, according to the 
view of its authors, the whole of the treaty would have 
been impossible, was not placed at the head and begin- 
ning of the treaty. If this was not done, there must 
be some special reason for hiding it away. The reason 
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can be no other than the bad conscience of the men who 
devised it.’ This picture of what happened is one in 
which the leaders of the Allies, desirous as they were 
to impose on Germany conditions which would otherwise 
have been quite unjustifiable, determined, although they 
knew that it was false, to put forward the justification 
of German responsibility for the war. At the same 
time, when they came to the drafting of the treaty they 
realised that solemnly to lay this down in the preamble 
would even for them be too gross a proceeding, so they 
hid it away in the 231st Article. 

Could anything be more grotesque, or show a more 
complete misunderstanding of the attitude of the Allies 
on this point? One thing can be asserted positively, that 
there was not among them the slightest doubt as to the 
truth of the charges made against Germany in this matter. 
They may have been right or wrong in their belief, but 
the belief was there. There were great differences of 
opinion on such matters as to whether it should be 
included in the formal indictment brought against the 
German Emperor, but these differences turned on quite 
different matters, the responsibility of the head of the 
State, the difficulty of creating a court to try such a 
charge; but those who most strongly opposed the formu- 
lation of the charge never wavered in their insistence 
that the accusation was fully justified and proven. The 
suggestion that it was a deliberate fiction put up for 
political reasons is completely and absolutely baseless. 
As to the Crown Prince’s question why it was placed in 
article 231 and not in the preamble to the treaty, the 
answer is simple. So far as most of the treaty went, this 
point was irrelevant, except for the particular matter 
of reparation. The rest of the treaty was not avowedly, 
and only to a partial extent really based upon the 
responsibility of Germany for the war. In regard to 
the most important section, the territorial settlement, 
this was discussed and argued on perfectly different 
grounds. The whole of the territorial clauses were based 
partly on the pre-armistice agreement and partly on a 
consideration of what would be the wisest for the future 
peace and security of Europe. The first of these con- 
siderations involved the general principle that no 
territory should be separated from Germany unless 
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there was real ground to believe that this separation 
would be in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. 
For instance, the very long discussions on the Polish 
frontier turned almost entirely on the evidence available 
as to whether the inhabitants were Polish or German ; 
it was assumed that if they were Polish they ought, and 
would desire to be, included in the new Polish State.* 
And when proposals were made that the whole left bank 
of the Rhine should be separated from Germany, they 
were rejected on the ground that, as such a settlement 
would obviously be contrary to the wishes of the popu- 
lation and inconsistent with the pre-armistice agree- 
ment, it could not be defended on moral grounds, and it 
would also quite certainly tend to produce war in the 
future. 

There were, however, two chapters in the treaty to 
which the question of Responsibility was particularly 
relevant. The first is the military clauses, for the dis- 
armament which was imposed on Germany as the first 
stage to a more general disarmament, was avowedly 
based on the principle that German militarism had been 
responsible for the great rivalry in armaments. The 
other is the Reparation chapter, and it was for this 
reason that the clause dealing with Responsibility was 
inserted here. The reasons why it had to be dealt with 
are generally ignored. They arose from the state of 
opinion in the allied countries. It will be remembered 
that there was a great agitation against what was 
called letting Germany off. In 1871 the Germans had 
compelled France to pay the whole and more than the 
whole of the cost of the war; popular opinion demanded 
that this precedent should be followed. There were two 
reasons against it: the first was that this would be 
inconsistent with the terms of the pre-armistice agree- 
ment, the second that the cost of the war was so 
enormous that to demand the whole from Germany was 
completely out of the question. There were very serious 
differences among the Allies themselves as to the course 
which should be pursued, and the first step was to come 
to an agreement on this point. Article 231 was originally 





* The Danzig settlement stands apart; it was an attempt to carry out 
the principle stated by President Wilson, that Poland should have ‘a free 
and secure access to the sea,’ 
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drafted as part of a document in which the final agree- 
ment between the Allies themselves was formally put 
down. The stages of the statement followed one another 
in precise logical order: (a) We are all agreed that in 
principle and on moral grounds Germany, being the 
aggressor, might fairly be required to pay the whole 
costs; (6) This is in fact impossible; (c) In consequence, 
the demands made upon Germany shall be limited to 
certain agreed categories, which were identical with 
those stated in the pre-armistice agreement. The first 
stage (a) had to be put on record, as we have said, to 
satisfy public opinion at home. This agreement having 
been approved, it was then taken as the basis of the 
terms of peace to be presented to Germany ; technically 
speaking, the first stage in the argument need not 
actually have been put into the text of the treaty. 
Perhaps it would have been better to omit it on the 
ground that a treaty deals only with what has to be 
done and not with the reasons why it is done. 

This is the answer to the question raised by the 
Crown Prince, and it must be borne in mind in every 
discussion on the question. There are, of course, further 
points which require elucidation. What is the precise 
meaning of article 231? What is the nature and degree 
of responsibility for the outbreak of war which is there 
attributed to Germany? What is here meant by aggres- 
sion? The only thing which need be said on these 
points is that the article as it stands does not necessarily 
include the very wide extensions given to the charges 
against Germany in the covering note of the Allies, to 
which we shall turn directly. All it says is that in fact 
Germany began the war, and having begun it, ought to 
pay the whole of the damages. 

It is, of course, not merely article 231 against which 
the German propaganda is directed; it is much more 
against the expansion and interpretation of it which is 
to be found in the report of the Allied Commission on 
responsibilities and, above all, in the covering note to 
the answer of the Allies, and it is to these documents 
that the bulk of the Crown Prince’s book is directed. 
Now, let us at once acknowledge that in many ways he 
has been given an easy task. Neither of these docu- 
ments can be regarded as a satisfactory statement of 
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the Allied case against Germany. The report of the 
Inter-Allied Commission can be dismissed at once; it is 
@ very unconvincing document; it abounds in omissions 
and misstatements, which at once deprive it of any claim 
to respect, and the Allies were certainly wise in refusing 
to publish it.* The covering note stands on a different 
footing. It does not claim in any way to be a judicial 
summing up; it is an able and vigorous statement of the 
charges against Germany, and gives very candid and 
honest expression to the views popularly held at the 
time. That it should have been adopted by the Supreme 
Council and made a State Paper is really evidence, not 
of Machiavellian schemes, but of the ingenuous, and 
almost childlike conviction of the leaders of the Allies in 
the complete guilt of Germany. From this point of view 
it will always remain an important historical document. 
But if examined from the point of view of our fuller 
knowledge to-day, and even from our knowledge at the 
time, it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory statement 
of the case. The points are made with great rhetorical 
force, but they are often exaggerated, and, indeed, 
many of the most important statements deal with 
matters which are not and cannot be susceptible of 
proof. 

The Germans have then a comparatively easy task 
before them when they take this document and subject 
it to critical analysis. It is natural enough that, when 
they have pointed out the numerous exaggerations 
which it contains, they think, or profess to think, that 
they have settled the whole controversy and freed Ger- 
many from the charges made against her. This con- 
clusion is, however, completely fallacious. It does not 
in the least follow that because the statements of the 
case against Germany put forward by the Allies during 
and immediately after the war were in some cases ex- 
aggerated and, as was inevitable while our knowledge 
of the actual events was still incomplete, included points 
which later revelations have shown were incorrect, that, 
therefore, Germany was free from blame or responsibility. 
What is required is a full and candid re-examination of 





* Its contents, in fact, became known to the Germans almost at once, 
and it has since been published in extenso in the United States in a report 
of the Senate. 
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the whole of the evidence which is now available. Our 
complaint of what I call propaganda literature is that it 
gives no assistance towards this necessary revision of 
judgment. We have indeed a number of books and 
articles which are on adifferent plane. Foremost among 
them is M. Renouvin’s work; he, together with one 
or two American writers, for instance Prof. Fay and 
Prof. Bernadotte Schmitt, deal with the whole matter 
in a true spirit of frank historical criticism. To them 
we may add Mr Lowes Dickinson, whose recent book * 
shows that he approaches the problem, not primarily as 
an Englishman with the object of justifying the policy of 
his country, but as a genuine searcher after truth. 
Leaving these works aside and turning to the more 
purely propaganda literature, we notice how easy it is 
to give the required impression to the general and un- 
critical reader by varying the proportion and emphasis 
with which the different parts of the story are treated. 
The real case against Germany of course is that, from 
the beginning of July, the German Emperor definitely 
adopted the position that he would give Austria carte 
blanche in her dealings with Serbia, and assured her 
that she could rely on the full support of Germany even 
if war with Serbia resulted, as it quite probably might 
do, in war with Russia. This view he first expressed in 
his celebrated marginal note on a telegram from 
Tschirschky, and he personally gave this assurance to 
Count Szégeny and Count Hoyos in the interview of 
July 5. This attitude was explained by the Chancellor 
in an official telegram to Schebeko and personally 
explained on July 6 to Count Szégeny. The result was 
that the Austrians, having received the full assurance 
of support, at once went ahead and made all their plans 
after deliberately adopting the view, as shown by the 
records of the meeting of the Council on July 7, that 
the matter at issue was one of such importance that it 
was worth a war with Russia, and after Conrad, the 
Chief of the Staff, had explained that on the whole, 
from the military point of view, there would be more 
prospect of success in an immediate war with Russia 
than if it were postponed, say, for two years. It is true 
enough that the German Emperor expressed the opinion 





* «The International Anarchy, 1904-1914.’ (Allen & Unwin.) 
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that quite probably Russia might not resort to war, but 
he knew that the danger was very serious and he 
deliberately incurred it. 

Now, if we turn to the Crown Prince’s book, we find 
that he dismisses the whole of this topic; he says it is 
not worth while to discuss exactly what the Germans did ; 
obviously they did not and could not really desire war ; 
and, therefore, what is the use of troubling about the 
details of what they did? And then he hurries on to a 
full account of the last stages of the negotiations when, 
as we now know, the German Government attempted 
at the last moment to get out of the impossible situation 
in which by their own blunders they had been placed ; 
but he omits to explain that this change of attitude was 
caused by the knowledge, first, that, as all the informa- 
tion from London showed, in the case of a general war 
England would be found on the side of France and 
Russia; and, secondly, that both Italy and Roumania 
could not be depended upon. He makes it appear that 
throughout, and not only at the last stage, Germany 
was definitely opposed to a European war and con- 
centrates the whole attention of his readers on the 
mobilisation of Russia, without giving the reasons which 
made mobilisation imperative. Even Montgelas, who is 
a writer on a different plane from the Crown Prince, 
though more subtly, follows the same method. He never 
quotes the Emperor’s marginal note in which he rebuked 
Tschirschky for warning the Austrians against hasty and 
ill-considered action, although it was this which was 
undoubtedly taken as formal instructions in the German 
Foreign Office. He relegates to an appendix the dis- 
cussion of Szégeny’s reports, and even there leaves out 
the cardinal passage in which the Austrian Ambassador 
relates his conversation with Bethmann Hollweg: 


‘As regards our relations to Serbia, the German Govern- 
ment adopts the point of view that we must determine what 
is to happen in order to clear up the situation ; in doing so 
. .. whatever our decision might be, we could depend that 
Germany would stand behind the Monarchy as an Ally and 
friend.’ 


These words could have no other meaning than that 
Austria had complete carte blanche to deal with Serbia 
Vol. 248.—No. 491. N 
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as she wished, and even if her action led to war with 
Russia, she could depend on full military support from 
Germany. Not a word of warning that, of course, they 
would take every reasonable precaution to avoid Russian 
opposition and would adopt the measures necessary to 
make it easy to come to an agreement with Russia. 
Nothing but the »vare and unqualified assurance of 
German support as an Ally. 

How easy it is by the turn of a phrase, by the slight 
misuse of a word, to bias the whole narrative! Speaking 
of the Russian decision for mobilisation on July 29, 
Montgelas says it discloses that ‘the Russian Minister 
from the morning of July 29 wanted war, as the first 
signing of the order for general mobilisation on this day 
shows.’ Of course it shows nothing of the kind. It does 
not show that Sazonoff wanted war; what it does show 
is that, as a result of the Austrian declaration of war on 
Serbia and the bombardment of Belgrade, he quite 
naturally came to the conclusion that war was unavoid- 
able, which is a very different thing. But then Montgelas 
never tells his readers about the declaration of war on 
Serbia, still less does he explain to them that the reason 
for this was that the conversations with Russia, which if 
continued would almost certainly have led to some kind 
of compromise or agreement with Russia, must be broken 
off in order to avoid a result which would have made 
the war on which they had set their hearts impossible. 
The whole of the propaganda literature is replete with 
false points of this kind. 

The Crown Prince, for instance, quotes a despatch 
from the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris which con- 
tains the following words: ‘Germany keenly wishes for 
the localisation of the conflict, for the intervention of 
any other Power must, because of the existing treaties, 
have incalculable consequences.’ This, he says, is evidence 
from the other side as to Germany’s pacific intentions, 
and the fact that the passage is omitted in the original 
Russian Orange Book is adduced as evidence of the bad 
conscience of M. Sazonoff. What he omits to say is 
that this passage does not profess to represent the 
opinion either of the writer of the telegram or of the 
French. It is merely a quotation from a German 
memorandum which had already been published long 
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before the Russian Orange Book was put out. In fact, 
the whole thing is completely misrepresented. 

The propaganda which emanates from Germany has 
found an echo in other countries, especially in France 
and America. French writers on this subject seem to 
be chiefly animated by an intense personal animosity 
against M. Poincaré and also by the desire to destroy 
the reputation of a politician who had condemned to 
insignificance the parties of the extreme left. It is a by- 
product partly of the treaties of peace and partly of 
French policy in the years immediately succeeding the 
war. Those who imposed the invasion of the Ruhr seek 
as a weapon against the statesman who was chiefly 
responsible for this, to prove that he, in co-operation 
with M. Isvolsky, deliberately set to work to engineer 
a war against Germany with the object of recovering 
Alsace and Lorraine. So we havearather miscellaneous 
crowd of socialists and pacificists, who during the war 
had been defaitistes, united in a common attack upon 
him. Their motives we can easily understand ; to follow 
them in detail would require an intimate knowledge 
of the under-world of French politics and French 
journalism. 

Some of the American writers present a more difficult 
problem. There is among them a growing school who 
have committed themselves to support the more extreme 
German case in which they even out-Herod their masters 
and instructors. They differ from the French in this, that 
the object of the latter is not to exculpate Germany, 
but to incriminate M. Poincaré. M. Victor Margueritte, 
M. Fabre Luce, M. Dupin, only aim at showing that 
M. Poincaré was as wicked as the Germans; the new 
American writers see all dark on one side and all bright 
on the other. To them Germany was an immaculate and 
pacificist State, which at the worst, in its ardent desire 
to maintain the peace of Europe, made some false 
moves. 

In reading these American books one gets a curious 
feeling of unreality. One quickly gets to see that their 
discussions and arguments are purely what we may call 
‘paper. They never get behind the actual words and 
phrases of the despatches and other documents. They 
have no instinctive feeling of what was possible, of the 

N 2 
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European atmosphere. As we read them we come to 
feel as one may imagine an ancient Greek would feel if 
he read modern discussions and explanations of Greek 
political life, Greek literature, and Greek thought. He 
would doubtless admire the immense learning and in- 
genuity which is displayed, but would all the time feel 
that the whole thing was completely unreal, and would 
be inclined to say: ‘Of course this is not a true and 
living picture—they do not understand.’ As a flagrant 
illustration of this we may refer to a point made by 
Senator Owen, who, for some reason incomprehensible 
to a mere Englishman, was allowed to inflict upon the 
Senate a speech of five hours in duration in which he 
exposed the case on behalf of Germany and against 
France and Russia. Misled by some telegrams the 
obvious meaning of which he completely misunderstood, 
he propounded the proposition that Belgium secretly 
mobilised her forces on July 24 and kept them mobilised 
for a week without any one knowing anything about it. 
A man who can put forward a theory of this kind is 
obviously so ignorant of the fundamental conditions of 
the matters with which he deals that we at once feel 
that everything else he says in his book may be com- 
pletely disregarded. And then we have Mr Bausmann, 
who constantly refers to decisions of the German Cabinet. 
It is a mistake which no one could make who had an 
elementary acquaintance with the workings of the 
German Government, for it is an essential point in the 
whole development of the situation that there was no 
Cabinet at Berlin. Had there been a Cabinet to which 
the Chancellor had to explain and justify his policy, a 
Cabinet which exercised control over the army, the war 
would almost certainly not have taken place. By itself 
it is sufficient to show that he has no real knowledge ; it 
is a blunder which if made in an examination paper 
would be sufficient to plough the candidate. 

Among these writers at the moment the most con- 
spicuous is Prof. Barnes; but I have already dealt with 
his book elsewhere, and it has been adequately criticised 
by writers such as Prof. Bernadotte Schmitt and Mr 
Lowes Dickinson in the American Press. 

These are, however, mere eccentrics; their books and 
articles, singularly lifeless in style, are of no help to the 
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honest inquirer. They are a mere impediment in the 
discussion of the extraordinarily interesting and compli- 
cated problem with which they deal. If we turn away 
from them, it may, I think, be said that there is gradually 
being formed a general consensus of opinion. I do not 
mean that there will ever be a complete agreement 
between English, French, and German writers; for 
every one must approach the subject from the point of 
view of his own country. On the other hand, there is 
a general condemnation of the manner in which the 
foreign policy of the German Empire was conducted 
after the fall of Bismarck, a condemnation which has 
been frankly endorsed by many German writers. By 
their tortuous and blundering diplomacy, Biilow and 
Holstein succeeded in losing the confidence of and 
alienating at the same time England and Russia, 
and left their country without a single reliable friend 
on the continent of Europe, except Austria; while at 
the same time they forced upon Europe a series of acute 
diplomatic crises. It is argued that on no occasion did 
they really and deliberately desire war; but it none the 
less remains true that the chief weapon in their armoury 
was the threat of war. It is this which they used in 
1904-5, in 1909, in 1911. But it is impossible to enjoy 
and to deserve the reputation of peacefulness and 
moderation if one repeatedly tries to attain one’s ends 
by the threat, if not the use, of violence. At the same 
time the flamboyant speeches of the Emperor and the 
inconsistencies of his policy kept Europe in a constant 
state of apprehension. When we come to the final crisis 
we find that the German Government once more resorted 
to its familiar methods. It was, after all, they, and they 
alone, who were responsible for dealing with the difficult 
situation presented by the murder of the Archduke in 
such a way as to make war almost inevitable from the 
beginning. It is impossible even now to read again the 
story as told by themselves, of the secret conspiracy 
which, together with the Austrians, they engineered 
against the Entente, without profound indignation. 
Above all, must this be felt by an Englishman. Let 
us recollect that on June 24 the German Chancellor 
sent a message to Sir Edward Grey in which, anticipating 
some dangerous episode in the Balkans, he said that in 
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order to avoid war arising out of it, it was necessary 
that England and Germany should work together as 
they had done during the last two years. Within a 
week a very serious crisis arose. Had the German 
Chancellor acted as he had promised to do, had he 
taken the British Government into his confidence and 
consulted with them as to the manner in which Austria 
might get the security which she justly demanded, 
without at the same time incurring the danger of 
bringing about a European war, there can be little doubt 
that the war would have been avoided. His actions 
in fact were completely different; he seems entirely 
to have forgotten what had been said, and by every 
means in their power the German Government kept the 
British Government in the dark as to the policy they 
were pursuing, and with the most hasty consideration 
embarked on a course of action which must almost 
inevitably lead to war, and would certainly have been 
condemned by every impartial and candid critic. We 
cannot get over this, and surely a consideration of the 
action of the German Government between June 28 


and July 28 justifies the conclusion that it is they on 
whom, together with their fellow supporters in Austria, 
the real blame rests for the outbreak of the war. 


J. W. HEADLAM MORLEY. 
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Art. 13.—POOR LAW REFORM. 


1. Bill Consolidating the Poor Law Acts. 

2. Reports of the Ministry of Health 1919-26. 

3. Ministerial Proposals for Poor Law Reform. 

4, Reports of the London County Council, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and other Local Authorities on 
Ministerial Proposals. 


On Nov. 17, 1926, there was introduced into the House 
of Lords a Bill entitled An Act to Consolidate the 
Enactments Relating to the Relief of the Poor in England 
and Wales. It is an achievement of no small merit, for 
it is an authoritative summary of all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to this subject from the famous statute of 
the 43rd year of Queen Elizabeth (1601) down to one of 
the fourteenth year of the present reign. 

It is the first step, and indeed an essential step towards 
Poor Law Reform, and one for which some of us have 
asked in vain for the last thirty years. Even thirty 
years ago we were not first in the field, for as long ago 
as 1839 the Poor Law Commissioners stated that ‘ the 
consolidation of the Poor Law Statutes would be a 
work of eminent utility’; but we must nevertheless 
congratulate the Government on bringing this Bill to 
birth, for although only some hundred Acts of Parlia- 
ment are enumerated in the Bill and its schedules, 
already twenty years or more ago it was estimated 
that there were between 350 and 400 Acts of Parliament 
with which the Poor Law Guardians were supposed to 
be acquainted. 

The Act of Elizabeth was the starting-point of our 
present system, but it was in fact preceded by a long 
series of enactments which imposed, for the most part, 
barbarous punishments on vagabonds and beggars, but 
proved useless as a remedy. Indeed, pauperism may be 
said to date from the decay of Feudalism and the 
emancipation of the serf. But on the one hand in the 
Middle Ages it was largely fostered by the hospitality of 
the great Lords and Prelates, who not only fed their 
retainers, but also practically kept open house. For 
instance, Stow writes that he saw two hundred people 
fed twice every day with bread and meat and drink at 
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Cromwell's gate, ‘for he observed that ancient and 
charitable custom, as all prelates, noblemen, and men of 
honour or worship, his predecessors had done before 
him.’ On the other hand, the downfall of the Feudal 
system was followed by the dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, of which Fuller wrote in his ‘Church History’ 
published about 1656: 


‘Their hospitality was beyond compare. ... Yet some 
will object that this their hospitality was but charity mis- 
taken: promiscuously entertaining some who did not need and 
more who did not deserve it. Yea, these abbeys did but 
maintain the poor which they had made. For some vagrants 
accounting the abbey alms their own inheritance, served an 
apprenticeship, and afterwards wrought journey work to no 
other trade than begging. ... Yea, we may observe that 
generally such places wherein great abbeys were seated 
swarm most with poor people at this day as if beggary was 
entailed on them.’ 

The statute of 1601 was by no means the first of its 
kind even in the reign of Elizabeth; for instance, the 
preamble of an Act of the 14th year of her reign, states 
that ‘all parts of this nation of England and Wales be 
presently with rogues and vagabonds and sturdy beggars 
exceedingly pestered by means whereof daily happeneth 
horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrages to 
the high displeasure of Almighty God and to the great 
annoyance of the Common weal.’ But this statute which 
forbids private almsgiving still re-enacts the old terrible 
punishment for beggars to the bitter end of death as a 
felon, without allowance of benefit of clergy or sanctuary. 
The failure of this and subsequent Acts, such as that of 
the 18th year, led eventually to the Act of the 43rd year 
of Elizabeth's reign, which was in fact, as Sir George 
Nicholls says, the result not of a sudden thought or a 
single effort, but founded upon the sure ground of 
experience. 

Under this Act for the first time a compulsory assess- 
ment was made for the relief of the poor, to be applied 
to two main purposes, the relief of the impotent, and 
setting the able-bodied to work. The relief of destitu- 
tion thus became a public duty to be undertaken at the 
public expense. For those unable to work, the overseers 
of the poor were empowered to build hospitals on waste 
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land. The mutual liability of children and parents 
was extended to the grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Careful provision was made for the apprenticing of 
children, and Justices of the Peace were empowered to 
commit to gaol those who refused to work. From that 
day onwards, this statute, which is now incorporated 
with subsequent legislation in the new Bill, has been 
administered with alternate waves of sentiment and 
severity. Aslongas pauperism is kept within reasonable 
bounds, the public is averse from stringent remedies. 

At the end of the 17th century, owing to the 
pressure of financial necessity and the decline of morals, 
there was an access of severity, and the institution of 
workhouses as a labour test on the modern principle 
proved a successful remedy. In 1697 John Locke, the 
philosopher, and author of the ‘Essay on the Under- 
standing,’ reported to the Board of Trade that ‘the 
multiplying of the poor and the increase of the poor 
rate has proceeded neither from scarcity of provision, 
nor from want of employment since God hath blessed 
these times with plenty . . . it can be nothing else than 
the relaxation of discipline and the corruption of 
manners. Over one half of those receiving parish relief 
were, he thought, well able to earn their own living. 
The workhouse, as Sir Frederick Eden says in his ‘ State 
of the Poor,’ spurred many on to labour for a livelihood 
who would not work so long as they were permitted to 
receive a weekly allowance from the parish. A stringent 
Act of George I (1722), laying down that no relief was 
to be given outside workhouses, produced admirable 
results. The rates fell in Maidstone, for instance, from 
10607. to 530/., and in Beverley in Yorkshire, out of 116 
receiving parish relief, only eight went into the work- 
house when out relief was stopped. The expenditure, 
which was 188,1117. in 1650 and in 1698 was estimated at 
819,000/., had by 1750 dropped to 619,000/., though the 
population had meantime increased. At the end of the 
18th century there came a swing of the pendulum, and 
in 1782, Gilbert's Act, the adoption of which was optional, 
provided that no one should be sent to a workhouse 
who was physically capable of labour. The result of 
this and of the liberal allowances of out relief, made 
upon what was known as the Speenhamland scale (1795), 
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and of specifically legalising out relief to the able-bodied 
in 1796, was that the rates which had been 1,912,000/. 
per annum in 1785, rose to 7,870,891/. in 1817, for a 
population of 11,000,000, that is, an expenditure of 14s. 
per head. The direct burden for the year ending 
March 25, 1832, amounted to 7,036,968/., and in addition 
the waste for the year ending March 25, 1832, from the 
labour rate and roundsman system of employment, was 
estimated at a further 7,000,000/., so that the total all 
told amounted to something like 20s. per head of the 
population of 14,000,000. The farmers were giving up 
the land, the agricultural labourer was demoralised, 
industry was at a standstill, and the country was brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. The Royal Commission of 
Enquiry appointed in 1832 to find a remedy, reported 
‘that the great source of abuse is the outdoor relief 
afforded to the able-bodied on their own account or that 
of their families.. The economies which resulted from 
the workhouse test recommended by the Commission, 
legalised by the Act of 1834, and instituted by the Poor 
Law Commissioners subsequently appointed, reduced 
the expenditure gradually, so that by 1871 it had fallen 
to 7s. per head of the population in spite of additions to 
the old expenditure of new and costly institutions, such 
as asylums, infirmaries, and district schools. In 1802-3 
it was calculated that 28 per cent. of the population were 
in receipt of permanent or occasional relief ; in 1870 it 
was 46 per cent. The State had been, as I have said, 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and the working classes 
thoroughly demoralised, when the reform of 1834 was 
introduced. ‘All other classes, the lawyers, merchants, 
the manufacturers, were subject to uncertainties, the 
labourer alone was made secure by out relief, and that 
without the exercise of any care or forethought.’ The 
system introduced in 1834 was based on the principle of 
deterrence, which had previously proved so successful. 
The Royal Commission laid down that while destitu- 
tion must be relieved by the State, destitution must be 
proved by the willingness of the able-bodied to enter 
the workhouse; in other words, that the position of 
the pauper must not be more eligible than that of the 
independent working man. It is remarkable that an 
enactment accepting this principle could have been 
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passed in a year like 1834 just after a great extension of 
the franchise. The explanation lies in the terror which 
the moral and financial evils resulting from out relief 
aroused in the nation, and the influence which the great 
Duke of Wellington exercised on Parliament.* 

The results of the offer of the workhouse were 
instantaneous, almost in the first year the whole so- 
called surplus population was absorbed. In twelve 
unions in Kent out of 3512 able-bodied paupers, only 
five were left on Aug. 20, 1836, and it was ascertained 
that the absorption took place without hardship. They 
were encouraged to migrate in search of labour, and a 
report on such a migrant family states that they were 
found on Sunday evening ‘reading their Bibles and all 
clean, well dressed, and comfortable. An interesting 
picture of 1836! It would have been impossible for 
the Government except through the Commission to face 
the odium of administration of such a stringent character 
however successful it be shown to be. Governments 
then, as now, are governed by elections, and that peril 
was evaded by the appointment of an independent com- 
mission outside politics for a term of years. 

Out relief, though by far the most important, was 
not the only corrupting factor. The abuses in connexion 
with the vast number of charities which had grown up 
also received attention. In 1818a Commission of Enquiry 
was appointed to inquire into this evil, and another in 
1819. These and further inquiries resulted eventually in 
1853 in the appointment of Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, and in a series of reforms. When, 
therefore, the great trial of the Lancashire cotton famine 
came in 1862, it was met and overcome by a combination 
of Poor Law and charitable effort, thanks to the new 
vigour inspired by the responsibilities introduced through 
the Poor Law into the lives of the poorer classes. 

Philanthropists who had shown hostility to the Poor 
Law began to be interested in scientific treatment of 





* Sir Robert Peel, the leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, gave no active assistance to the passage of the Bill, but he after- 
wards gave a straightforward support to the policy of the measure, and in 
the debate on the Bill for the continuance of the Commission on Feb. 8, 
1841, made the notable admission that if a Conservative Government had 
attempted to pass the Act of 1834 it would have failed. 
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distress. Various societies were founded for the organi- 
sation of Charitable Relief culminating in the foundation 
in 1870 of the Charity Organisation Society, which con- 
tinues its beneficent work down to the present day. The 
disastrous results of indiscriminate charity, whether on a 
large or a small scale, are too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. In 1869 Mr Goschen, as the 
President of the Poor Law Board, issued his famous 
minute on the relations between Poor Law and Charity, 
and the desirability ‘that some understanding should 
pe reached between those who administer the Poor Law 
and those who administer charitable funds.’ The 
Guardians, he pointed out, have to give adequate relief, 
but they cannot legally give it: (1) in redeeming tools 
and clothes from pawn; (2) in purchasing tools; (3) in 
purchasing clothes except in cases of urgent necessity ; 
(4) the cost of conveyance to any part of the United 
Kingdom ; (5) in paying rent or lodging; and he sug- 
gested: (a) that in these cases charitable institutions 
might supplement the relief of the Guardians, and (6) 
that provision be made by charities of a public register 
for metropolitan relief as a means of keeping both forms 
of relief in touch. 

It was well said by the Poor Law Commissioners in 
their report that ‘the bane of all pauper legislation has 
been the legislating for extreme cases. Every exception, 
every violation of the general rule to meet a case of 
unusual hardship lets in a whole class of fraudulent 
cases by which that rule must in time be destroyed’; 
here is the case for the co-operation of charity. It may 
be observed in passing that this co-operation is even 
more necessary nowadays, when the charitable funds 
available in London are said to amount to 10,000,000/. 
annually, quite apart from casual sums given to street 
beggars, etc. It is unnecessary to dwell on the results 
of charitable effort in bridging over the gulf between 
the different classes of the population, or on the wonder- 
ful effect of the self-denial of lives which some well-to-do 
people have spent in administering the Poor Law on 
sound lines. Names like those of Mr Bailward and Mr 
Crowder must occur to those who have had anything to 
do with the poor of the metropolis in the last half 
century. 
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But apart from the work of the Poor Law adminis- 
trators and charitable effort, there was an even more 
remarkable result of the work of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and that was the revival of the spirit of 
independence in the working classes. This took shape 
in the form of organisations which dealt with every 
fraction of the social problem. The Friendly Societies 
(descendants of the old Guilds) provided against sickness, 
accident, burial expenses, and in some cases, old age; 
building societies enabled workmen to become pro- 
prietors of their own houses ; co-operative societies pro- 
vided them with the necessaries of life, such as food and 
clothing, of good quality at reasonable prices; while 
Trade Unions not only enabled them to negotiate on 
equal terms with their employers to maintain a proper 
standard of life, but insured them against sickness, 
accident, unemployment, and old age. These associa- 
tions did more, they educated the working classes in 
business and public affairs and enabled them to under- 
stand the functions of capital, for they became capitalists 
on a large scale. At the end of the century the funds at 
the disposal of these societies amounted to not less than 
126,000,000/., and the total assets of the wage-earning 
classes were reckoned to amount in savings’ banks, etc., 
to not less than 300,000,000/. 

The value of depauperisation which strict adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law had produced, for instance, in the 
Bradfield union, and the contemporaneous increase of 
friendly society membership, formed a text on which 
Mr T. Shelley, one of the heads of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, delivered an address in 1898. 


‘What a boon to the worker! What an immense step 
towards independence of the true calibre! I would venture 
to urge upon you the duties of all who have at heart the 
best interests of friendly societies, to do all in their power to 
improve the local administration of the Poor Law, to re- 
member you can have just as many paupers as you choose 
to pay for, and that to assist from the rates when applica- 
tion is made, just because it is made, may mean the damning 
of an individual’s whole life to the recipient, and instead of 
an independent self-restrained man, you may make him a 
rate-dependent creature.’ 


After pointing to the fact that members of Friendly 
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Societies rarely come upon the rates, he bluntly asks, 
‘What sent up Friendly Society funds by leaps and 
bounds?—Fear of the Poor Law. What has kept it 
down in recent years ?—The discovery of a lax and easily 
satisfied administration.’ A few years before, in 1894, 
Mr John Burns had been equally outspoken : 


‘Every loafer at the street corner who lives on it, says, 
Three Cheers for out relief. I have always been against it 
except when administered with the greatest rigidity and 
given to the right people. It [out relief] means the complete 
prostitution and degradation of those whom we ought to 
raise and educate by better means.’ 


In the same year (1894) the Royal Commission on 
Labour brought its vast inquiry to an end. Its evidence 
not only showed the fallacies of the highly educated 
Socialist leaders by cross-examining them on their 
evidence, but it also demonstrated how the beneficent 
movement of thrift and self-help already embraced all 
the skilled and was bringing in also the unskilled into 
its ranks. Mr Ludlow, the famous registrar of the 
Friendly Societies, could say in his evidence, ‘Now the 
black spots in the country may I think almost be counted 
on the fingers. In former days it was nearly all black 
but with few white spots.’ 

What was it intervened to prevent the further 
development in the right direction? Two things. 
Socialism, and that mixture of socialism and water 
which is known to politicians as Social Reform. The 
Socialist doctrines were for the time exploded owing 
to the poor figure cut by their witnesses before the 
Labour Commission, but unexpected allies were already 
at work among the politicians who saw in Socialist 
programmes a means of winning elections. 

The first breach in the edifice erected by the Poor 
Law report of 1834 was effected by the transfer of some 
of the able-bodied poor in the shape of the unemployed 
from the Guardians to other authorities in 1886. The 
second was the remission of school fees by the Educa- 
tion Act of 1890, which was carried to give the poor 
more money to feed and clothe their children. Then 
came a halt, but at the beginning of the century, from 
1905, the new views prevailed. In 1905 the Unemployed 
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Workmen’s Act was carried, in 1906 the Provision of 
Meals (Children) Act, in 1907 the Education Adminis- 
trative Provisions Act, in 1908 the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, in 1911 the National Health Insurance Act, which 
was followed by the National Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Then came the War with its vast and inevitable 
outpouring of public money on the just and unjust, 
and the subsequent development of the Housing Acts 
and the Uncovenanted and Extended Unemployment 
Benefit which amounted to outdoor relief under another 
name, often without inquiry and hardly ever with any- 
thing like a proper case paper system. 

In January 1913, when the outlines of the new 
Gospel had become clear, I pointed out the enormous 
growth of public expenditure on direct public assistance, 
and adverted to the fact that it was taking place under 
different and entirely unconnected public departments 
without any systematic and complete control which 
would present the whole in .a form intelligible to the 
general public. Moreover, the total expenditure appeared 
not to be always appreciated, and certainly was not 
exactly known either to the heads of the great depart- 
ments or the leading statesmen of either party. Conse- 
quently, I suggested an annual return, and eventually 
obtained it from Parliament by the help of members of 
all shades of political opinion. It was a first step 
towards efficiency and the elimination of waste. 

From that return and from other public documents 
and statements, the following figures emerge as to the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom on public assistance : 
1890, 25,000,0007.; 1906, 39,000,0007.; 1911, 69,000,000/. ; 
1921, 332,000,000/., including 99,000,0007. for War Pensions 
and 97,300,000 for Education ; 1924, 458,000,0007. On the 
top of this, in 1924 a Housing Act was passed which, 
according to the calculation of the ‘ Times,’ involved the 
country in a capital liability of more than 600,000,000/. 
sterling, and in 1925 a further Bill granting larger Old-Age 
Pensions and making special provision for Widows was 
passed. This last Bill, according to the ‘ Statist,’ involves 
the country in an ultimate liability of 754,000,000/., and 
employers and employed in an ultimate liability of 
346,000,0007. That is, in 1924 and 1925 the credit of the 
country was pledged to a total of 1,700,000,000/., in 
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addition to all the previous expenditure. The actual 
annual expenditure owing to these last liabilities has 
not begun to develop, but as the public has become 
accustomed to thinking in millions, it is desirable to 
point out that the total National Debt before the War 
only amounted to 660,000,000. From the armistice till 
Nov. 13, 1926, 62,443,000/. were paid in out-of-work dona- 
tion and 275,157,000. in unemployed benefit. 

The point with which we are next concerned is the 
effect of all this vast outpouring of money on public 
relief on expenditure under the Poor Law, for we were 
led to believe at each step that pauperism was to be 
abolished and with it destitution. It turned out that 
the Poor Law was the crutch on which the new system 
had to depend at every step. Overlapping was universal. 
The expenditure on the Poor Law in 1913-14 was 
12,060,000. and in the last recorded year ending 
March 31, 1926, 39,500,0002. Outdoor relief alone cost 
15,326,7421. in the year ending March 31, 1926, and 
46,000,000/. from the armistice to Sept. 25, 1926. 

The most striking figures are those with regard to 
London. The expenditure on out relief alone for the 
year ending March 31, 1914, was 206,956/.; for the year 
ending March 31, 1921, it was 639,903/.; and for the year 
ending March 31, 1926, 3,120,378/.; the actual rise in the 
last year exceeding the total amount spent under this 
head in 1921. The number of outdoor paupers in March 
1913 was 30,898; in March 1921, 74,636; and in March 
1926, 177,012; in October 1926, 177,227. It is largely a 
matter of administration, for Fulham and Poplar are 
both riparian unions with the same population and 
rateable value, yet on March 27, 1926, Fulham had 1816 
persons receiving out relief and Poplar 28,709.* It is 
interesting, by the way, to compare Poplar and West 
Ham. On March 27, 1926, one person in five was receiving 
relief in Poplar, and one in eleven in West Ham. The 
administration of Poplar has been a scandal for the last 





* If in addition to the population and rateable value of the two unions 
an examination is made of the occupations, the Factory Returns, the 
mortality, the indoor relief, housing, etc., it will be found that on the 
whole the economic and social position is rather worse in Fulham than in 
Poplar, though in housing the result is slightly to the advantage of Fulham. 
The figures are before me, but are too elaborate for this article. 
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twenty years, but no Minister has yet dared ‘to bell the 
cat.’ The new system of Public Assistance is now inex- 
tricably involved with the Poor Law and has taken a 
line distinct from the Poor Law in its administration, 
for while a very large proportion of the population of 
the metropolitan area receive public assistance in some 
form or another, it is the exception and not the rule 
for such assistance to be given by a directly elected 
authority. For example: 

1. The baby before and after birth may be aided 
either by officers of voluntary associations or of the local 
sanitary authority. 

2. The school child is aided by the officers of the 
county authority and by voluntary workers who are 
appointed by that authority to serve on its care com- 
mittee, or as its school managers. 

3. If a child becomes tubercular he comes under a 
mixed committee of persons elected to the local sanitary 
authority and voluntary workers appointed to the 
committee. 

4.* After he leaves school his guidance into industry 
may be entrusted to a juvenile employment committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour or the Education 
Committee working through a juvenile employment com- 
mittee which it appoints. 

5. After sixteen he receives National Health Insurance 
benefit through the approved societies and partly pro- 
vided by public funds. 

6. Unemployment benefit comes from a committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour. 

7. The important work of dealing with infectious 
diseases is undertaken by an indirectly elected body, the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

8. Victims of a street accident are usually succoured 
by a voluntary institution, the hospital. 

9. War pensions are administered by an appointed 
committee. 

10. The treatment of lunatics is undertaken by a com- 
mittee of the County Authority. 

11. Mental defectives come under a voluntary associa- 


* Ct. Report of the Committee on Education published in December 1926. 
Taking England and Wales 376,700 juveniles appear to be under the Local 
Education Authorities and 465,000 under the Ministry of Labour. 


Vol. 248.—No. 491. oO 
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tion financed by two national authorities and managed 
by a nominated committee. 

12. Old-age pensions depend upon the decision of an 
Officer of the Board of Customs, an appointed committee, 
and the Ministry of Health. But in the case of 

13. An able-bodied person who runs short of the neces- 
saries of life, he is referred to a committee of his neigh- 
bours, the Guardians of the poor, whose election he can 
influence by his vote. 

The result is that in considering reform of the adminis- 
tration of the now to be consolidated Poor Law, we need 
not attach too much importance to the mysterious 
advantages attached by some persons to a direct public 
vote. The view gathers weight from the fact that, owing 
to the propaganda made in favour of the high standard 
of relief prevalent in Poplar and the influence of the 
pauper vote which apparently the Government is un- 
willing or unable to abolish, London has now gone ‘red’ 
from Aldgate Pump to Barking, and the disease is 
spreading to the West End, owing to the apathy of the 
municipal voter. 

These considerations are of importance when we 
come to consider the reform of the administration of 
the Poor Law, which is for the moment of vital import- 
ance in London and certain industrial districts like 
Northumberland and Durham and SouthWales.* Outside 
these districts and specially in rural and agricultural 
areas any change in the administration would cause 
great disturbance and expense without any correspond- 
ing benefit, for the criticisms to be made in those areas 
are not criticisms of careless and corrupt administration, 
but are clues to the fact that the standard of comfort 
in rural districts has not kept pace with the comparative 
luxury of urban districts. Indeed, it can generally be 
said that the standard of comfort of Poor Law establish- 
ments in rural districts is still generally quite equal to 
that of the average agricultural labourer. 

It is, in fact, not the agricultural labourer, but the 





* It is to be noted that in 1925, just before introducing proposals for the 
abolition of the Guardians, the Ministry of Health stated in the Report 
that ‘ The administration of the Board of Guardians during the year affords 
generally little if any ground for criticism, although in a small minority of 
them occasion’ for serious anxiety still exists (Cmd. 2450, p. 116). 
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industrial labourer who is now in danger of having his 
independence taken from him by the lavish outpouring 
of outdoor relief. 

The problem, then, which has first to be considered, 
and must in any case be dealt with separately, is that 
of London, which has already a special authority to 
deal with its Police, its Water Supply, and its Docks. 
Here there are two proposals: (1) the transfer of the 
administration of the Poor Law to the County and 
Borough Councils, which is the proposal of the Govern- 
ment; and (2) the proposal of the Denison House 
Committee, of which I have the honour to be chairman, 
and which has long been urging the appointment of a 
permanent Commission independent of party politics, 
like that of 1834. This proposal was embodied in a 
petition to the Prime Minister signed in 1923 by no less 
than 300 representative and experienced persons, in- 
cluding Ex-Cabinet Ministers, Privy Councillors, Lords 
Lieutenant, Members of Parliament, Chairmen of County 
Councils, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, Chairmen of 
Chambers of Commerce, Chairmen of Boards of Guardians, 
and other experts. 

With regard to the London County Council, the 
memorandum circulated by the Ministry of Health pro- 
posed that the London County Council should undertake 
(a) a general oversight of the administration of all 
health services and a duty of acting in the place of a 
Metropolitan Borough Council declared to be in default 
of any of these services; (b) complete responsibility for 
(i) the consideration of applications of relief including 
domiciliary assistance, and (ii) all institutions trans- 
ferred under the reform scheme and the uses to which 
the institutions are put; and (c) the execution of the 
services at present maintained by the Asylums Board, 
which include infectious hospitals and certain other 
hospitals and institutions and a training ship. On these 
proposals it is to be observed that at the inquiry of 
the Royal Commission on the Government of London, 
the official representative of the Council stated that the 
Council had ‘got enough work,’ and that ‘the work of 
the Council was so large in its scope that no one could 
have complete knowledge or anything like complete 
knowledge of the whole of it.’ 

0 2 
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So far as complete transfer of Poor Law administra- 
tion is concerned, it should be remarked that, apart from 
health work now entrusted to the Borough Councils, 
there are involved no less than 145 hospitals, institutions, 
schools, and homes, with accommodation for 82,500 
persons now under the Guardians and the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Many of these institutions are situated 
outside London in an area extending from Lowestoft 
to Littlehampton and from Margate to Wokingham. 
They cannot be compared with the schools under the 
education authority which are for the most part open 
for a limited number of hours during the day. More- 
over, there is the problem of out relief with its special 
difficulties for a directly elected body. There would 
further be the fact that the Council was said by its 
witnesses before the London Government Commission 
to be ‘specially chary of delegation at present,’ and 
‘very jealous of losing any of its powers,’ and, therefore, 
the outlook of the relations of the Council to the 
Borough Councils which are to be placed under it, is 
not very bright, especially in view of the spirit of 
independence which the Borough Councils are known to 
possess. 

Further as to out relief, which the County Council in 
their recent report describe as ‘the most onerous piece 
of work’ to be transferred to them, they propose to 
hand it over to the Borough Councils. They further 
state in the same report that ‘supersessory’ powers 
should be conferred on the Council so as to enable it to 
deal with any case of unsatisfactory and improper 
administration, and add these significant words, ‘whether 
in practice the existence of such powers would provide 
an effective remedy in cases of this kind is extremely 
problematical.’ In other words, we should have the 
Borough Councils substituted for the Board of Guardians 
with the result (as those familiar with boroughs like 
Poplar are aware) that there would be no change in 
policy and no change in the efficiency of control. With 
a continuance of the discouragement of good officials and 
a perpetuation of the handling of cases of failure, sick- 
ness, sorrow, and despair, in an atmosphere of boisterous 
recrimination instead of a judicial but sympathetic treat- 
ment after adequate inquiry. 
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So far as statistics were available, up to the present 
year the question of out relief has, as we have said, 
chiefly been of vital importance in certain districts of 
London and a few industrial districts outside London, 
but the General Strike has familiarised large sections of 
the population throughout the country with out relief, 
and those who have received it are often, in the words 
of the Poor Law Commission, ‘demoralised ever after- 
wards.’ 

So far as the administration of the Poor Law is con- 
cerned, it was up to 1900 taken for granted that the 
Poor Law authorities had no power and no obligation 
to support the family of a man on strike, but in 1900 it 
was laid down by the Court of Appeal in the Merthyr 
Tydvil case, that while the Guardians have no power to 
grant relief to men involved in a trade dispute, they 
may lawfully relieve the wives and children of those 
who are destitute. This would have had little effect on 
the spirit of independence of the wage-earning classes who 
were still, for the most part, strongly opposed to relief 
from the public funds, but that spirit was gradually 
undermined by legislation like that of Old-Age Pensions, 
the National Health Insurance, and above all the Un- 
employed Insurance, which, when the uncovenanted and 
extended benefit appeared, was after all practically 
giving outdoor relief from the taxes instead of the rates. 
But the worst blow at independence was dealt in 1918 
when paupers received the vote, and the stigma of dis- 
franchisement was removed. Since then the rush to the 
Poor Law has been ever increasing in volume, till the 
leaders of the Coal Strike at its commencement openly 
advised the strikers to go to the Guardians, and this was 
followed later by the Minister of Health’s circular to the 
Poor Law authorities as to their duties, The result has 
been not only that the striker applies for out relief, but 
that the ordinary unemployed draws his dole and proceeds 
to the Guardians and asks that his allowance may be 
made up to the scale of relief, if that scale exceeds, as it 
often does, the Unemployment Insurance Benefit. ‘It is 
clear, says the 7th Report of the Ministry of Health 
(cmd. 2724 p. 112), ‘that allowances of this limited kind 
do not amount to the relief of destitution which is the 
function of the Guardians, and that there is room in 
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these unions for a reconsideration and a readjustment 
of the scales of relief.’ 

A special return made for Saturday, April 17, 1926, 
shows the number of insured persons receiving domiciliary 
Poor Law relief on that date as follows: 


A. Persons insured and in receipt of unemployment benefit, 
35,754 with 123,457 dependants. 

B. Persons so insured, but not in receipt of that benefit, 
105,764 with 242,714 dependants. 

C. All other persons in receipt of outdoor relief, 93,948 
men, 239,485 women, 182,464 children; or a total of 515,847. 
Grand total, 1,023,536. 


It should be noted that 1024 persons with 3208 de- 
pendants under A., and 16,453 with 50,963 dependants, 
would not have received outdoor relief but for cases of 
sickness, accident, or infirmity.* Moreover, pauperism 
not only affects the character of the actual recipient for 
whom it becomes chronic, it is also hereditary and it is 
infectious. A great increase is therefore likely in the 
near future. In fact, the soul of the nation is at stake. 

One may point out in passing, the great extra expense 
that will be incurred by the transfer outright of the 
Poor Law administration to the L.C.C. and the Borough 
Councils, and that is the pensioning of a vast number of 
officials and the appointment of fresh ones at equal, if 
not greater, salaries. Nevertheless, the centralisation of 
the London Poor Law administration is necessary, and 
this can best be done through the appointment of a 
small permanent Commission which could keep on and 
develop not only such an efficient and economic body as 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, but also such of the 
- Boards of Guardians as should prove worthy. Unworthy 
Boards could be dealt with by administrators like those 
who are proving successful at West Ham.t 





* A White Paper published in December 1926 shows that the average 
number for August 1926 was 1,720,000 under A. and B. together, while the 
average total receiving out relief was 2,256,000 or 580 per 10,000 of the 
population. 

+ The figures for West Ham are striking. On March 27, 1926, before 
the appointment of administrators superseding the Guardians, there 
were 4502 persons receiving indoor relief, and 65,813 receiving outdoor 
relief. In October, indoor relief, 4509; outdoor relief, 50,476. Outdoor 
relief cost 140,3992. for five weeks in April, and 73,4607. for a similar 
period in October. In other words, those offered the House came off the 
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The advantages that centralisation of the London 
Poor Law administration under a permanent body 
would produce are enormous, and I have for many years 
past laid stress on them. They include: 

1. Simplification and equalisation of the poor rate. 

2. Greater facilities for the classification of the in- 
door poor, thereby freeing vacant places for public 
purposes in lieu of new buildings. 

3. Uniform basis for granting outdoor relief on well- 
considered principles throughout the area, with the 
object that the position of the recipient should not, as 
now in some districts, be better than that of the inde- 
pendent labourer. 

4. Enormous improvements and economies in con- 
tracting and procuring supplies. 

5. Uniform scales of salaries and wages and other 
conditions: of employment throughout the area. An 
indirect benefit would be to bring an end to the nepotism 
by which members and supporters of members of 
the local authority receive highly paid jobs and other 
advantages. 

6. More organised and uniform co-operation with 
voluntary and philanthropic agencies throughout the 
area. This would include (i) a registry for discretionary 
as opposed to statutory relief which experience shows 
could be established at a small cost, to prevent the well- 
known overlapping and fraud, and (ii) the possibility of 
utilising empty beds in Poor Law infirmaries for over- 
flow patients from public hospitals. To the above ad- 
vantages I may add : 

(a) The raising of the status of the existing Poor 
Law services (medical, educational, and relief) by a 
unified Poor Law service with added opportunities for 
promotion within the service. (b) The removal and 
disqualification of administrators who have defied or 
are defying existing Poor Law regulations. (c) The 
elimination of the pauper vote in matters connected 





books. In certain industrial unions in the provinces similar results, 
obtained by sensible administration, are recorded in the Reports of the 
Ministry of Health for 1922-3, 1923-4, and 1925-6. Further as to loans in 
place of borrowing 700,0007. with a deficit of 29,000/., the West Ham Com- 
missioners report a cessation of borrowing, the extinction of the deficit, and 
a reduction of the call on the ratepayers by over 26,0007. (emd. 2786, p. 16). 
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with relief. (d) A proper control of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund (which was originally instituted to 
assist the poorer districts of London to meet expenditure 
on institutional relief, and which is now being used for 
the purpose of encouraging outdoor relief), including the 
representation in its administration of the contributing 
districts and provision that improvident districts should 
not shift their burdens on to the provident.* 

For many of these objects there is little hope of 
attainment as long as they are subject to departments 
controlled by politicians or any persons depending on a 
popular vote. But there is one last and supreme object 
which can only be attained by a firm hand with con- 
tinuity of administrative power over a term of years, 
and that is the abolition of the Tammany system now 
prevailing at the East End. There not only is the offer 
of outdoor relief on a lavish scale made to all and 
sundry, neighbours, lodgers, friends, and relatives, but 
rewards are given to active and zealous agents in the 
way of appointments. Promises, moreover, are made 
to give exceptional wages and conditions to persons 
employed by the Guardians, while the incomes of pro- 
vision dealers are trebled through relief tickets. Hence, 
while workers are pouring in from outside to Poplar to 
work, one person out of five in Poplar is in receipt of 
relief. Moreover, none but a central authority able to 
draw its administrators from outside the local area can 
hope to obviate the very real intimidation now exercised 
on relieving officers, guardians, social workers, and local 
shop-keepers, who do not fall in with the popular view 
as te outdoor relief. In a word, the administration of 
the Poor Law, and especially that of outdoor relief, is 
one which requires a judicial mind and technical know- 
ledge and independence which cannot be expected from 
the Poor Law Guardians at the East End just now. 

Further, no firmness, no uniformity, no continuity 
of policy, can be expected from the control of party 
politicians, often transient and embarrassed phantoms, 
who in these days of constant elections, flit across the 
stage, anxious to do nothing unpopular. Still less can 
it be expected from Parliament. Minister after Minister 


* For the year ending March 31, 1926, Poplar drew 252,742/. from the 
Common Poor Fund and Fulham 39381. 
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has, after stating that if we continue spending at our 
present rate ‘it will lead us straight to national bank- 
ruptcy,’ assured us that we must not rely upon Parlia- 
ment to check expenditure where what is called social 
reform is concerned. Committees on public expenditure 
come and go, but their recommendations receive little or 
no support, while Parliament passes skeleton Acts of 
Parliament increasing not only the powers (to the ex- 
clusion of the jurisdiction of the Courts), but also the 
numbers of the officials of the permanent departments. 
No less than 490 new officials have this year been added 
to the Ministry of Public Health, ‘though there may be 
resignations and consequent reductions before March 31, 
1927’ (Hansard, Dec. 8, 1926). 

Reform in this country is a plant of slow growth. 
It is often the work of the amateur or unpaid official 
which gradually is forced on the politician, who eventu- 
ally adopts it, if he is sure it has become popular enough 
to bring him credit. 

In this case, unless all deductions from history are 
wrong, we are at the parting of the ways. The choice 
of Hercules has to be made. In 1834 at the moment of 
a great extension of the franchise a free people enforced 
restrictions on its own liberties. Outdoor relief was 
fenced by proper precautions and economic freedom 
was gained. Mr Gladstone stated that ‘the Poor Law 
Reform rescued the English peasantry from the total 
loss of their independence.’ Now the independence of 
the industrial labourer is at stake. 

Athens and Rome went down because their people 
were corrupted by doles. In this country the people 
must save itself. The nation successfully enforced 
certain restrictions on liberty in the War and in the 
General Strike; the War was won and the General 
Strike was defeated, not by the Government, but by 
the nation. The question is, can the nation rise to the 
same resolution now and insist in an independent Com- 
mission being appointed to deal with the Poor Law for 
a term of years? We have not only to reckon with 
Parliament and the army of officials interested in the 
maintenance of the present system, but also to face the 
competition of politicians desirous of purchasing votes 
by public money and the thirst for public assistance 
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which that competition is awakening in the working 
classes. A prolonged effort is required from the ordinary 
citizen; he must go and stand himself again in the 
ranks, and if he will undertake it, he will find unexpected 
allies among the working classes themselves. 

Wage-earning people take no pleasure in maintaining 
idle neighbours out of public funds, part of which they 
have to find. They detest it, but in their endeavour to 
act fairly by their honest neighbours who are in mis- 
fortune, they have discovered to their great chagrin 
that they are led into providing for the support of 
others of a different kind. The resulting state of affairs 
causes them great anxiety. ‘We lie awake,’ said the 
wife of a labour Guardian, ‘thinking of it [the thirst 
for public relief] and we are ashamed of our own class.’ 
Again, wage-earners who desire to take part in public 
life do not think public money ought to be spent in the 
maintenance of idle and vicious persons who can neglect 
their homes and can ill bear the reproach of having 
spent it in that manner. But under pressure of Party 
rivalry they cannot forgo the most effective of all 
methods of securing votes, namely, a promise of mainte- 
nance out of public funds. Wage-earners only buy votes 
out of public money, because the temptation is directly 
thrown in their way, as it has been since the Act of 1918. 
They do not approve of it, and they do not enjoy the 
obvious forms of pressure which are exacted to get it 
from them. Stillless do they approve of or desire to asso- 
ciate with the beneficiaries. ‘Do yer think I would queue 
up with them sweepings?’ said a Poplar labourer when 
advised to apply to the Guardians for an allowance of tea. 

Peace hath her triumphs no less renowned than war, 
and there can be none greater than that of a free and 
powerful self-governing nation, submitting itself to 
discipline of an undignified and unpleasant kind to safe- 
guard the solvency of its Government and the morals of 
its weaker members. But it is a case of the Sibylline 
books. The problem will not depart. The verdict of 
history has to be faced. Meanwhile the hand is writing 
on the wall. In other words: 

‘ Apparent dirs facies inimicaque Trojie 
Numina magna defim.’ 
GEOFFREY DRAGE. 
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[In the last number of the ‘ Quarterly’ (p. 488) is a review of ‘ Life 
and Man, by the late T. A. Bowhay, in which doubts are expressed 
as to whether the book was the work of a fictitious author or not. 

We now learn that these doubts were mistaken, and that the 
expressions used have caused annoyance to Mrs Bowhay, the 
author’s widow. We therefore take this opportunity of voluntarily 
expressing to Mrs Bowhay our regret and apologies for having 
inadvertently caused her pain or vexation. 

EDITOR, ‘ Quarterly Review.’| 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


‘Pam’ and Scipio—Blake, Spenser, and Fanny Burney— 
Phineas Fletcher—‘ Her Majesty’—The Black Death— 
Ancient Fishing-—Books on the Bible—‘ From a Pillow’ 
—San Bernardino and Tagore—Essays on Literature 
and Music—Irish Satire and Some Nonsense. 


It is a curious circumstance that Palmerston should have 
been so little studied since the two formal biographies 
of him appeared in the ’seventies; and possibly the 
neglect is due to the cause suggested by Mr Philip 


Guedella in his ‘Palmerston’ (Benn)—the magni- 
tudinous diversities of his career. Almost without 
intermission—from his twenty-fifth birthday, when, 
having actually already declined the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer, he became Secretary-at-War and ad- 
ministered supply to the army fighting against Napoleon 
in the Peninsula, until his death as Prime Minister, 
triumphant and already a legendary figure—he was 
immersed in national business. Europe as it was before 
the Great War had been greatly influenced by his 
activities ; he was one of the signatories of the ‘Scrap 
of Paper.’ His interest in affairs was world-wide and 
yet particular; his industry was amazing and untiring ; 
his spirit was irrepressible, as very exalted persons were 
amply to discover; he had a brilliant common sense, an 
absolute and impudent courage, with a way of slipping 
out of the difficulties he often had wilfully made which 
proved inexpressibly annoying to such serious persons 
as Gladstone and Bright. Beyond those qualities which 
earned for him and justified his long career as a minister 
of the Crown, he had a personality which endeared him 
to the bulk of the people, so that ‘Pam’ or ‘ Cupid’ with 
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his ‘ smile, the springy step, the tilted hat, the cane, the 
small but manly whisker,’ was a popular necessity to 
the public life of his time and a true representative of 
the honest and managing Briton. Mr Guedella has 
brought into a right perspective and compass this jolly 
figure, which for a time seemed to bestride Europe like 
a colossus. He has written a clever book—clever is 
inevitably the adjective for Mr Guedella—though often 
the cleverness glitters; and while occasionally his refer- 
ences will not be fully recognised by readers who know 
not their Creevey and the other political gossips, he has 
certainly realised his man. Naturally, for it is a poor 
biographer who does not love his subject, Palmerston 
is the hero of this comedy, and those he was thrown 
against, such as Baron Stockmar, Aberdeen, John 
Russell, and even poor Prince Albert, with his industrious 
and serious endeavours to comprehend and control that 
cheerful, flashing, open-air swashbuckler of a Foreign 
Secretary, come off generally badly in consequence. 
Possibly because of his splendid faults, ‘Pam’ was a 
great Englishman, and there is no knowing what 
disasters might have fallen on the Empire if, with his 
daring, he had not been at the helm of the State through 
critical years. So many of his contemporaries in office 
were mere politicians. 

The old world had similar examples, as the next book 
shows. The soldier, statesman, patriot, gentleman, 
whom Captain B. H. Liddell Hart estimates as ‘A 
Greater than Napoleon’ (Blackwood), is Scipio Africanus 
(the frontispiece shows a curious likeness to Bonaparte) ; 
and, so far as the particular comparison is concerned, the 
assertion is largely justified. Not only does he establish 
Scipio on the eminence which is his due, but he has 
written an account of military and political strategy and 
tactics which should be studied by historians and men- 
of-arms ; for it is easy to recognise parallels between the 
campaigns of Scipio and Hannibal and the recent world- 
upheaval. Lucidly Captain Hart follows and explains 
Scipio’s ever-victorious expeditions to Spain, Africa, and 
Asia; and shows the prudent foresight which made the 
results of his successes as permanent as the shortsighted 
and jealous politicians of Rome would permit. As to 
the comparison suggested in the title, Napoleon was, he 
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deems, greater in strategy than Scipio; but far inferior 
in the tactics of battle and in what he calls ‘grand 
strategy,’ that is, in seeing beyond the moment of 
victory to its consequences in the after-years—beyond 
Versailles. Broadly, Scipio was infinitely the greater. 
He did his duty selflessly always; he played the game; 
he gave to others their chances. He was nobly merciful 
to the defeated, and had such personal attractiveness 
that his enemies, Hannibal and Syphax, were charmed 
by him. The author sums up his supreme quality in 
words which not Napoleon or Cesar or Alexander, or 
any other great conqueror (save perhaps the Duke of 
Wellington) and very few men could share. ‘He left 
envy of others’ fame to lesser men. His aim was service.’ 

The new series of ‘English Men of Letters’ is im- 
proving as it goes along. Mr Osbert Burdett’s ‘William 
Blake’ (Macmillan), in spite of the flaws about the burial, 
is second-best of the five volumes recently published. 
It is unexpectedly good as it shows a balanced judgment 
and, while tackling the difficulties presented, is free 
from the conscious cleverness that marred Mr Burdett’s 
earlier work. Within the limited compass of this volume 
he has studied the character and the works, artistic 
and literary, of Blake pretty completely, recognising the 
omissions and exaggerations due to want of helpful 
discipline in the formative years. The only essential 
omission is that of Blake’s wonderful gentleness and 
sympathy for the young, the simple, and the wronged, 
as illustrated in such of his songs as ‘The Chimney 
Sweeper’ and that splendid, moving lyric, ‘ Auguries of 
Innocence,’ which animal-lovers should arrange to have 
read from all pulpits once at least in every year. It is 
true that Mr Burdett tells the story of the circus-boy ; 
but Blake’s passionate love for the under-things of life 
deserves a full chapter. Before the book is reprinted 
he must correct his facts about the burial. Not ‘a few 
years, but merely two days passed before the ‘common 
grave’ in which Blake’s body was interred was used again ; 
and within nine days of his burial no less than four other 
coffins had been put above his. Also, his wife was not 
buried beside him, but at a distance of ‘seventy graves’ 
away. A writer in this series should not altogether de- 
pend for his facts upon so old a biography as Gilchrist’s, 
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If Mr Legouis’ brief study of ‘Spenser ’ (Dent) implies 
a renewing interest in the work and personality of the 
‘ poet's poet,’ the star of the dawn of the great Elizabethan 
revival, then it is doubly welcome; for in colour, imagi- 
nation, and variety of movement, as well as in the 
flowing, rhythmic music of his verse, Spenser has a 
power which justifies continuous study and not the 
neglect which generally has been his lot. The chapter 
devoted to him by M. Legouis in his recent ‘ History of 
English Literature’ promised an inspiring study; and 
although naturally we must differ from some of his 
conclusions, the little book is helpful. The author has, 
however, no authority for describing Spenser’s father as 
very probably a journeyman clothier ; while it is likely 
that in following the popular judgment of Leicester as an 
evil man he is going wrong; for Spenser was not one to 
praise and follow for the sake of personal advantage— 
witness his hazardous championship of Lord Grey of 
Wilton after his fall. And so, too, with his expressions 
of loyalty to Elizabeth. It was the fashion of her poets 
to laud Gloriana, and sometimes she was unworthy of 
their praise; but yet those passages honouring the 
Queen, which glow in his verse, are not phrases of lip- 
service. They spring from truth and an inspiration glad 
to sing. There are other points for criticism in this 
book; but yet it is welcome. It would be interesting to 
know why M. Legouis identifies ‘pleasant Willy’ in the 
‘Tears of the Muses’ with John Lyly. Manifestly it was 
not Shakespeare. 

As Mr Brimley Johnson shows in his title ‘Fanny 
Burney and the Burneys ’ (Paul), it is Madame D’Arblay 
who is the really interesting person in this book ; and 
the other Burneys, Susan, Edward, James, Sarah, and 
the rest of them, with the exception of the musical 
father, Charles, of whom, however, we see too little, are 
only more or less entertaining relatives. So that on the 
face of it—and the reading confirms the impression— 
this is a volume meant for those who are devoted to 
Fanny, and is not of much interest to the crowd. ‘ Next 
to the balloon,’ wrote Mrs Barbauld in those days, 
‘Miss Burney is the object of public curiosity.’ Well, the 
balloon has journeyed safely to its anchorage in the 
ultimate heights, and Fanny rests in the hearts of the 
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comparative few. Those who are faithful will be glad 
to read the extracts given here from her Journal in 
France, and the letters, of a domestic interest, written 
to her by her favourite sister, Susan. And that is 
pretty well all that this volume amounts to. Book lovers 
are ever thrilled by a discovery; and although Miss 
Ethel Seaton’s find of a first-copy manuscript of Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘Venus and Anchises and other Poems’ 
(Oxford University Press) has no revolutionary effects, 
it is, as Prof. Boas truly remarks, one of the minor 
romances of research. In itself it is of small interest. 
Phineas Fletcher and his ‘ Brittain’s Ida,’ which is the 
better-known title of ‘Venus and Anchises,’ are pale 
stars in the vastness and brilliance of English verse; 
but the circumstances of the discovery at Sion College 
are interesting. There it has been for many years, 
easily available, it seems, yet eluding the numerous 
scholars who have used the Library. The possibility 
stimulates. What literary treasures of the noblest im- 
portance may not be lying overlooked under our noses ? 
It is a possibility capable of thrilling the dustiest of 
bibliophiles. We return to the realm of history. 

No small part of the success of Mrs E. Thornton 
Cook’s ‘romance’ of the Queens of England, ‘Her 
Majesty ’ (Murray), is derived from the portraits, which 
truly illustrate the excellent text. They point the 
characteristics of their royal subjects; and one sees at 
a glance how those ladies came to play their parts in 
history. The determined jaw of Katharine Parr, for 
instance, explains why she was able to put an end to 
the fatal weakness for widowerhood of the eighth 
Henry ; while the blowsy vulgarity of Caroline, the wife 
of George IV, and the gentle womanly beauty of the 
beloved Queen Alexandra, respectively show how the 
career of the one was a loud failure and that of 
the other a gracious success. It is easy to overlook 
the national importance of the consorts of our kings; 
but this book brings out the truth that their quiet 
influence often was as valuable and far-reaching as that of 
the partners of their exalted station. In 1348 the Plague 
came to Europe from China, and since then, in diverse 
forms, generally of diminishing intensity, and sometimes 
under the convenient name of influenza, it has revisited 
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us. Its story comprises a tremendous and terrible 
document; and so we find it in Johannes Nohl's ‘ The 
Black Death’ (Allen and Unwin), as translated by 
Dr C.H.Clarke. For sheer, pitiful horror this chronicle 
can hardly be surpassed, as it brings out ruthlessly the 
moral as well as the physical consequences of the plague. 
The disease itself was awful enough. Those stricken by 
it ‘fell like flowers at the approach of winter.’ Houses 
were full of bodies feared, abandoned, unburied. The 
terror was so widespread that one observant philosopher 
declared that the clouds stank. Superstition, of course, 
was rife; amulets were worn, charms recited, unnamable 
cruelties done; even cannibalism was practised in des- 
perate endeavours after prevention or cure. Witches 
were burnt; the Jews persecuted. Yet heroism and 
nobility of heart also were shown. Black and terrible 
as is the story of the Black Death, it had its gleams and 
humours. A valuable chapter of this fascinating work, 
fascinating to those who do not fear the macabre, is the 
faithful chronicle of the course taken by the plague and 
its spiritual effects in the secluded monastery of St Gall, 
in 1629. We may well thank cleanliness and sanitary 
rules for ridding, or almost ridding, the world of that 
last monstrous triumph of Beelzebub, the god of flies, 
those messengers of filth. 

Itis a relief to go on to the joys of the gentle angler. 
There is a spirit of genial humanity in fishermen, those 
artists of the line and hook, which is not excelled by 
other sportsmen. Izaak Walton had this quality and it 
is manifest in Mr William Radcliffe’s ‘Fishing from the 
Earliest Times ’ (Murray). Clearly, this handsome book 
has been a labour of love as well as of industry and 
years. The records of Assyria and Egypt, the classics 
of Greece and Rome, with the Jewish scriptures, have 
been ransacked by him and the resultant information, 
actual and legendary, put down with an aptness, clarity, 
and sweet humour which make the work both good 
reading and an excellent browsing-book. All kinds of 
curious facts and theories are set down—how the 
octopus has been used for recovering coal, to what 
extent fishes like music, and much else. It is no mere 
anecdotal babble but sound historical stuff. 

It perhaps was inevitable, after the success of his 
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book, ‘The Man Nobody Knows,’ in which he demon- 
strated successfully the truth of the abounding cheerful- 
ness of Christ in contradistinction to the conventional 
Man of Sorrows, that Mr Bruce Barton should aspire to 
the more voluminous interest of the Scriptures them- 
selves; and, therefore, he has written ‘The Book No- 
body Knows’ (Constable). Strange to say that book is 
the Bible. Obviously the title exaggerates. There are 
excellent points in this little volume; but the author 
has tried to sit at once upon two stools, with the 
expected result. He appears to be a Fundamentalist on 
the Pentateuch, at the same time as he regards Jesus as 
rather inspired man than God. He cannot have it both 
ways. Also, it seems as if he has his tongue in his cheek 
when he touches upon the Old Testament miracles and 
the portentous length of years lived by our Bible 
ancestors. 


‘ Adam, in spite of the necessity for hard work, hung on 
for a matter of nine hundred and thirty years; but the prize 
for longevity goes to Methuselah, who established the world’s 


record of nine hundred and sixty-nine years. He passed 
away in the year of the Flood; there is no telling how long 
he might have lived under a dry régime.’ 


Mr Barton refers to Micah as ‘a down-state man’; 
he suggests that the last chapter of Proverbs was 
written by Bathsheba, and lightly assumes that when 
Saul was struck down and converted in the blinding 
light, he was suffering a sun-stroke. Flippancy mars 
the book, but it is interesting, and the influence of Christ 
on the life of the world is in no way minimised. Of 
better value for making the Scriptures familiar to the 
multitude who do not read them is Dr. W. L. Courtney’s 
‘The Bedside Bible’ (Chapman & Hall), which consists 
of some of the more ‘literary’ passages of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, extracted and set out 
with a few sufficient notes. The value of this reading, 
apart from the religious purpose, requires no especial 
advocacy here, for have not the greatest prose writers 
in our language been supremely influenced and inspired, 
whether they knew it or not, by an early reading of 
that well of English undefiled, the Authorised Version ? 
In an equally helpful key is ‘From a Pillow’ (Murray). 
‘J. W.,’ the writer, not ony champions helpfully the 
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established old against the restless new, showing that 
happiness is available without the violent excitements ; 
but brings out the truth that physical weakness and sub- 
jection to an invalid’s bed do not prevent greatness of 
heart and mind provided the'will to itis there. This little 
volume, with its wit, insight, wisdom, and memories, is a 
valuable antidote to tendencies which this age would be 
better without. 

Mr Gerald Howe, the newest publisher and a pro- 
mising, has set himself a high standard in this publica- 
tion of ‘Examples of San Bernardino of Siena,’ 
which Miss Ada Harrison has brought together and 
Mr Robert Austin has illustrated with drawings a little 
rough. The Franciscan, Bernardino, is worth knowing ; 
for although he had none of the mystical majesty and 
poetry of the Saint of Assisi, his shrewd and humorous 
thrusts and sayings in his almost endless preachings, as 
shown in this selection, are almost as effective now as 
they were to the multitudes who waited before dawn 
to hear him. He was a Spurgeon of his time, with- 
out the extravagances which sometimes marred the 
dignity of the preacher at the Tabernacle. We pass 
from the mystical West to the mystical East, and a 
modern master. It is impossible yet to estimate the 
place among the enduring poets which will be taken by 
‘Rabindranath Tagore’ (Milford), but already he has 
established himself in a security of fame stronger and 
higher than that of any other modern favourites of the 
anthologists. It is, therefore, well to have a sane and 
stimulating guide through the mass and frequent wealth 
of his writings in prose and verse, dramatic and lyrical ; 
and such a guide is available in Mr Edward Thompson, 
whose breadth of mind and soundness of tone and 
judgment are shown, not only in his appreciation but 
also in his recognition that often the work of Tagore 
fell sometimes far below his own excellent standard. 

Mr James Milne is the kindliest of distinguished 
literary journalists, a gentle chiel taking notes of the 
infinite world of books, and, as in these ‘Pages in 
Waiting’ (Lane), recording his view of life with 
geniality and an epigrammatic brightness. He has a 
catholic sympathy. He is able to see greatness in 
publishers, virtues in best-sellers, and the humanity of 
princes. His new book is rich with a quiet joy, and 
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all who read it will have reason to say ‘Thank you.’ 
The particular great triumph of the Wireless is that 
it has taught the community the difference between 
good music and bad; and the many parlour-players of 
five years ago who regarded ‘The Star of Bethlehem’ 
as a fine song and ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ as music, 
having become familiar with Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Bach, can realise the stuff and nonsense that such things 
really were. For such a reason Mr R. W. S. Mendl’s - 
thoughts ‘From a Music Lover’s Armchair’ (Philip 
Allan), should win a wide reading; for clearly, frankly, 
and with a saving grace of humour, the author puts a 
point of view worth considering. He is conservative 
and yet modern. He likes a bright tune and would 
rather have it from an established master than from a 
merchant of syncopation with his ukelele plunkings. 
Why not introduce the opening allegro:of Bach’s third 
Brandenburg Concerto to the modern ball-room, he 
asks, and bid the jazz-band be silent for a while? But 
Wagner to him is perdition. That sloppy air the Spring 
Song in ‘Die Walkiire,’ the mawkish Siegfried Idyll, 
loathsome tunes like the Pilgrim’s March and the quasi- 
religious brawls of ‘Parsifal’! ‘Beethoven is, indeed, 
to Wagner as Hyperion toa satyr.’ Such disagreements, 
however wrong they be, are good because they stimulate; 
and there is much to stimulate the new student of the 
better music in this book. 

Fantasy is not for every one, and those who could 
not appreciate the humour of ‘The Crock of Gold’ are 
unlikely to enjoy Mr Eimar O’Duffy’s brilliant satire 
‘King Goshawk and the Birds’ (Macmillan). To every 
one his taste; and the serious-minded Irishman will 
hate him. We found it laughable. The inevitable has 
happened. Only the plutocrats are kings. The dollar 
is indeed almighty, and there are ‘corners’ in every- 
thing. So that when King Goshawk, sitting up in his 
bed on Manhattan, decides to gratify his wife by buying 
up and keeping as his monopoly the world’s supply of 
singing-birds and afterwards the wild flowers, those 
enormities are done. The purpose is realised, and 
nothing can deprive this Lord of Nearly Everything of the 
possession of those natural and lovely necessities; until 
Cuanduine, the son of Cuchulain, with all his powers, 
passion, and beauty, is born to redeem them; and fails. 
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Extravagant, of course, and grotesque; yet it is a 
grotesque extravagance of the truth. Now and then 
the fancy nods and the wit goes for a little while to 
sleep ; but yet generally it is richly there with insight 
and touches of bitterness, and more than an echo of 
Rabelaisian laughter. We look forward to the promised 
continuation of this ironic mockery of the ancient epic. 
After the comedy we come to the harlequinade. Poor 
Shakespeare !—how much longer is he to be the butt of 
elaborately ingenious crankiness? The long-eared dis- 
coverers will not let him alone. The literary descendants 
of Nick Bottom are innumerable, and seemingly have 
taken now to topsyturvy commentary. Here is another 
example of theoretical perversity ; though this time its 
begetter has wisely hidden himself under a number. The 
First Folio, we are assured, in ‘ Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest” 
Corrected’ (Simpkin), is ‘a fake from beginning to end, 
its air of antiquity is assumed, and its language is not 
the natural language of the author, who could have 
expressed himself immensely better.’ ‘No. 230’ then 
proceeds to illustrate. Side by side, on separate pages, 
he prints Shakespeare’s text and his own ‘immensely 
better’ version. This, for example, is the revised form 
of Ariel’s lovely song. 
‘Come unto these yellow, yellow sands, 
And there all join your hands. 
Courtesied when you have all and kissed, 
The wild waves shall be smooth and whist. 
Foot it neatly here and there, 
And spirits shall the burden bear. 
Buff-wuff, hark, hark, 
The sea-wolves bark, buff-wuff. 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The song of Sirens, loud and clear, 
Come hither, sailor dear.’ 


Did you ever? That sort of absurdity is happening on 
every page. It is the most cruelly funny book written 
under the shadow of established genius. The endeavour 
throughout is to be literarily truthful; which accounts 
for ‘the strain of strutting Chanticleer’ becoming ‘the 
song of Sirens,’ for Cockadoodle, you realise, is not a sea- 
side bird. Buff-wuff! 





